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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



PART I. 



FEOM THE LANDING OF JULIUS C^SAR 
TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

B.C. 55 TO A.D. 1066. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. B.C. 55 to A.D. 449. 

WHEN first we hear anything about our coun- 
try its name was not England, but Britain 
and the people who lived here were not 
Englishmen, but Britons. At present we bS^! 
often speak of them as the Ancient Britons. 

We do not know much about the Ancient Britons ; 
but Julius Ca3sar, a great Roman who lived Manners 
in their time, tells us that they were very of the 
fond of war, and that they went to battle ®'**°^ 
some on foot and some on horseback. They used also 
chariots with sharp scythes fastened to the wheels, so 
that, as they drove through the ranks of their enemies, 
the latter were sometimes mowed down like corn. 
We also read that the Britons made themselves coats 
of the skins of wild beasts, and stained tk^ic ^Tm^ 
and legs with a blue dye. 
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The people in the south of Britain were not so 
wild as those who lived in the north ; and some of 
them wore clothes, not of skins but of woollen cloth, 
woven of many bright colours, perhaps like the 
tartans of the Scotch Highlanders. They had also 
chains of gold, or silver, or bronze, round their necks. 
The priests who taught the Ancient Britons were 
called Druids, and they seem to have had very high 
rank and honour. 

Now the Eoman people, who had conquered a great 
part of the world, heard of this island, and thought 
they would add it to the other lands they had already 
taken for their own. 

Julius Ceesar was the first Boman who ever came 

JuUus here. He was a very great general, and 

CsBsar. had won many battles in France, or Qaul as 

B.C. 66. -^ ^Q^g ^i^Qj^ called. He crossed over from 

that land with eighty ships and many brave soldiers. 
He did not succeed very well in this attempt; but the 
^ next year, fifty-four years before Christ, he 
came again ; and although the British chief, 
Cassivelaunus, fought against him very bravely for a 
time, he gave in at last, and before Csesar went home 
promised to pay the Romans a certain sum of money 
every year. 

Forty-three years after Christ the Emperor Clau- 
dius Ceesar determined to conquer Britain. 

^"d"43 ^^^^ *^® ^®^P ^^ ^® *^^ generals, Plautius 
and Vespasian, he took one town after 
another, and at length made himseK master of the 
greater part of the island. 

The British chief who held out longest against 
the conquerors was Caradoc, or, as he was 
Chfet"***^ called by the Eomans, Caractacus. At 
CaractacuB. last a battle took place in which he was 
beaten, and after it he and his family were 
taken prisoners to Eome. It is said that the Boman 
Emperor before whom he was led received him with 
kindness, and gave him a cottage in which to live. 

For a long time the Britons continued to fight, and 
rebel against the Bomans. One British leader. 
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whose name is very famous, was a woman called 
Boadicea. Her husband had been King of the Iceni, 

a people who lived in that part of Britain 
Q^n^ which is now Norfolk and Suffolk. After 
tbe iwni. his death the Ebmans took advantage of the 

unprotected state of that district, and seizing 
Boadicea beat her, and sold her daughters for 
slaves. Enraged at this treatment Boadicea, in the 
year 61, gathered her people round her. With her 
long hair falling over her shoulders, and spear in 
hand, she bade them fight bravely and avenge her 
wrongs and their own. Then she led them out to 
battle. 

Boadicea and her followers did a good deal of 

miscliief ; they burnt some of the Roman 

towns and destroyed London. When this 
revolt occurred, Suetonius, the Roman governor at 
that time, was fighting at the other side of the island ; 
but as soon as he returned he overcame Boadicea in 
a great battle. It is said that eighty thousand of her 
people were slain ; and she, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the Romans, killed herself. 

Julius Agricola, who was Roman governor in this 
Julius island from 78 to 84, was the real con- 

Agricoia. queror of Britain. He was not only a good 
"' soldier, but a good man. He taught the 

Britons to read and write the Latin language. 
He also showed them how to build better houses 
than the huts they had lived in before ; and in many 
other ways he tried to make them understand the 
advantages of Roman civilisation. Above all, he 
wished to prove to them that the Romans could give 
them peace and safety ; and as a great part of the 
island was still in a very wild state, this was not at 
all easy. The people of North Britain, who had not 
yet been subdued by the Romans, often fought 
against and plundered those who lived to the south 
of them. He therefore built a line of forts, or little 
castles, from the Firth of Forth to the Clyde, to serve 
as a protection to the more peaceably disposed Britons 
oi the Bouth. 
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In 120 Hadrian, the Emperor of Rome, visited 
Britain, and as he found it difficult to 
keep all the land Agricola had won, he ^^^q^' 
ordered the erection of a waU of earth or 
dyke, reaching from the Tyne to the Solway Firth. 
-Ajiother waU was added along the line of ^ 
Agricola' s forts in 139, and between the walls and 
years 207 and 210 the Emperor Severus had '^^*^' 
a stone wall built close to the earthen dyke of Hadrian. 

As far as these walls all Britain belonged to Eome, 
and was governed by Eomans. They did not treat 
the x)eople badly, and, indeed, did a great deal of 
g^od in the country. They built a number of beau- 
tiful towns, and made some fine roads. Several of 
the latter have lasted to the present day. 

During the time that the Romans were here the 
Britons first heard about Christ, although it is 
uncertain when and by whom the Chris- 
tian religion . was first preached in this 2^^*^ 
country. The town of St. Albans stands 
near the spot on which it is said that Alban, the first 
British martyr, was put to death. 

When Britain had belonged to the Romans about 
three hundred years, the Roman people 
themselves fell into great trouble at home, SeBoi^ 
and as several of the nations round made ^JS: 
war on them, they were compelled to call 409. 
many of their own soldiers away from 
Britain to defend Rome. 

The eastern coast of North Britain, or Scotland as 
we now call it, was at this time inhabited 
by a tribe of people called Picts. The |^g*^^ 
western coast had been invaded and con- 
quered by a different race called Scots, who came 
over from Ireland. These two races, the Picts and 
Scots, had fought very savagely together. But now, 
when the Romans went away from Britain, these 
northern tribes found it more to their advantage to 
join their forces in order to invade the south country. 
Here there were flocks and herds to be stolen, farms 
to be robbed, and towns to be plundered, ¥otc tlai^^ 
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hundred years the southern Britons had given thei 
minds to the works of peace, and had left all fighting 
to the Boman soldiers. Thus the northern savages 
met with little resistance, and for years committed 
great havoc. 

In those days also strangers from Germany came 

sailing round the coast, landing at different 
^9, places, and taking what they could lay 

their hands on. The poor Britons, after 
sending in vain to Bome for help, thought the best 
thing they could do would be to set one tribe of rob- 
bers against the others. Thus it came about that 
they asked the German pirates to help them against 
the Picts and Scots, and promised to pay them for 
the service. What came of this arrangement we 
shall soon see. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS.' 



1. What was the name of this 
ooxmtry when, we first hear of it, 
and what people then liyed hare !— 
2. Wliat do you remember of the 
xnanners and customs of that ancient 
race! — 3. When did Julins CsBsar 
first land, and how long was it be- 
fore he came again ! — 4. What Ro- 
man Emperor made himself master 
of the island a.d. 43! Belate the 
story of Boadioea.— 6. What chief 
held ont the longest against the 
Romans, and what became of him ! 
—6. What Boman did most to civilise 



this oonntnr! Belate some of the 
thingps he did. — 7. How many walls 
were boilt by the Bomans, and at 
what dates !-^. Who is said to have 
been the first martyr in this country ? 
and what town commemorates the 
sceneof hisd^ath!— 9. When did the 
Boman power over the land begin to 
decline! — 10. Who were the Picts 
and Scots ! and why did they invade 
the south at this time ! —11. From 
whom did the invaded people ask 
assistance! 



•V 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE INVASION OF THE ANGLES AND SAXONS. 

THE people whose liistory we liave been telling 
so far were not English. Whence, then, and 
how did the English people come here? The 
That is what we are now to learn. If you EngijBh 
look on the map of Europe you will see, ^^^ 
just to the south of Denmark, a place called Angeln. 
This is part of the ancient home of our fathers. 
They were very different from the English of these 
days, although some of their ways remind us of our 
own. Indeed these people were to us what a child is to 
the grown man, and we are going in this book to see 
how the English grew from childhood to manhood. 

You must fancy for yourselves this little country 
of Angeln, with the flat lands that bordered on it, 
and the men who lived there. Some of ^^^^ 
them were called Angles, some Saxons, and ancient 
some Jutes, though they all spoke very ^**°^- 
much the same tongue. Their land would seem 
to you very wild; for you must not imagine there 
were any large towns, railways, houses, and shops, 
such as we have ; all these things have grown up 
by degrees. Instead there were woods and forests in 
which dwelt herds of deer and cattle, lonely lakes, 
damp moors and fens, where men hunted wUd fowl, 
and which they fancied full of elves, goblins, and 
other wonderful beings. 

There were among these tribes three ..^ 
classes of men — the nobles, the free, and and 
the unfree, or slaves. customs. 

The freeman would build for himself a little house, 
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and round it enclose & piece of land. Here he lived 
in peace with his wife and children, while his slaves 
reaped his com, tilled his ground, and fed his cattle. 
The slaves as well had homes of their own, and 
round their dwellings also was a portion of land ; 
tliis land, however, did not belong to them, but to 
the lord who owned them. Often the slaves were not 
unkindly treated ; but at times the master, in a fit of 
l)a88ion, might strike and kill one. When this hap- 
l)ened the lord was not called to account for his 
deed, nor could the family of the slave get justice 
done. 

But the freeman had other duties besides those 
to his own family and household ; he had duties to 
the people around him, to his village and tribe. For 
as each house had a plot of ground round it, so each 
village was bordered with forests and waste ground, 
and had besides a portion of land which belonged to 
all the freemen equally. Some of this land was used 
f ()r growing corn and some for grass ; and it might be 
tiUed by aU alike, as it belonged to the whole body 
of freemen, and not to any one in particular. 

But besides the freemen and the slaves who worked 
for them, there was a class of a higher rank, some of 
whom were thought to be the children of the gods, 
and others who had won renown as leaders in war. 
These were the nobles. 

Still men need other things besides homes to live 
in, and land on which to grow their food ; they need 
also what we call law and order. They must have 
some one to govern them, to punish those who do 
wrong, and to protect the weak from violence. Thus 
it was that the freemen of each village met together 
at certain fixed times to make laws for themselves, 
and choose men to whom they gave the rule in time 
of war. Besides the little meetings in each village, 
there were large meetings of the whole tribe, held 
at the new or the full moon. To these meetings the 
freemen came, and discussed everything which might 
concern the tribe — ^whether, for instance, they should 
have war or peace. 
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When all were present the priests ordered silence, 
and then some great chief or noble began to speak. 
K his hearers agreed with what he said, they would 
shake their spears; if they disagreed, they would 
make loud shouts ; but when very much pleased they 
would strike their spears and shields together. 

When a war was decided on with another tribe, 
the whole people took up arms ; but they had their 
chosen leaders, and these leaders had bands of men 
trained for war, whose glory was in fighting. 

When a man broke a law, stole, or killed another, 
he was punished, but very seldom put to death. 
Generally the man who did the injury had to pay a 
fine to the family of the man he had wronged. 

The god these people chiefly worshipped was called 
Woden, or the war god, and they befieved that he 
would help them in their battles. They fancied, too, 
that there was a god Thor, who knew all about the 
storms, and a beautiful goddess Frea, who caused 
the sun to shine and the fruit to grow ; while one 
god, Tiw, brought death to all who met him. Each 
day in the week was called by the name of some god 
or goddess. Thus, one day was called Thor's day, 
or Thursday, another Frea's day, or Friday, and this 
is how we get the names of our .days of the week. 

Besides these gods, the Angles and Saxons be- 
lieved in fairies and in water-spirits and all sorts of 
strange beings that are now only read about in story- 
books. 

We do not know why the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
left their old homes in Angeln, and came to 
invfted to Britain. But at the time when the Romans 
Br^Sons ^^^^ *^® Britons to themsclvos, with no one 
to help them against the Picts and Scots, 
these sturdy tribes from the low, flat shores about 
the Elbe were in the habit of sending their ships to 
prowl around the coasts of Britain. And so it hap- 
pened, as mentioned in the previous chapter, that the 

. . g Britons turned for aid to these tribes, and 

asked for their help. In answer, it is 

said, a number of Jutish warriors in three ships, 
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But no sooner bad they done 'wLat the Britons 
aeked them, and beaten the Ficts, than couqneit 
they began to quarrel with the Biitmia, o^IS-mA, 
and after a good deal of fighting, toot TLeiA itix 
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themselves, and killed nearly all the people who 
were living there. 

Some years after, in a.d. 477, a band of Saxons, 

^«^ under Ella and Cissa, came over. They 
settled in the district we call Sussex, which 
took its name from the South Saxons. 

Cerdic and Cynric were the leaders of the next 
West band, and they settled in the west, and 

Saxons. were called the West Saxons. They are 
said to have had a hard struggle before thoy con- 
quered the Britons. 

The exact date of the settlement of the East Saxons 
jj^^ in Essex is unknown ; but the kingdom of 

Saxons. Northumbria, that is the land north of the 
^'^' Humber, was founded by Ida, in 547. By 

degrees the Angles took all the northern part of 
Britain. When you see how large a portion of land 
this is, you will not wonder that Britain came to 
be called the land of the Angles, or in other words, 
Angle-land, or England. 

The Angles and Saxons had no kings in Angeln, 
Early but when they came to Britain they found 

kings. it better to choose some great leader to be 

their ruler ; and each settlement grew in time to be 
called a kingdom. 

The chief of these kingdoms were Kent, the ear- 
Chief liost founded; Wessex, which afterwards 

kingdoms, conquered all the rest; East Anglia, the 
land of the East Angles, founded by Uffa, a.d. 575 ; 
Northumbria, the land north of the Humber, founded 
by Ida, a.d. 547 ; and Mercia, the land of the men of 
the March, or border, founded by Cridda. 

The Britons were not conquered without a great 
deal of fighting, but by degrees they were dnven 
away from the middle to the west of the country, re- 
taining the parts we call Wales and Cornwall, and 
the kingdoms of Strathclyde and Cum- 
Britons^* bria, which stretched over Galloway, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 
As the tongue spoken by the Britons sounded strange 
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in the ears of the Angles and Saxons, they called 
them Welsh, which was the name the English always 
gave to foreigners. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the origin of the 
Tgn gliiyh race! and what were the 
names of the trihes who lived in 
Angeln and the sorromiding lands ! 
— 2. What do Tou know anontthe 
mode of life of these tribes ?— 3. Give 
the names of some of their gods and 
goddesses, and explain how the 
memory of them is preserved by us. 
—4. Give the uam38 of the different 



chiefs who came to Britain, and the 
dates of their landing.— 6. In trhat 
what wa^ did the Angles and Saxons 
alter their government after they 
came to Britain !— 6. What were the 
names of the chief Saxon kingdoms ! 
—7. What parts of this country did 
the Britons retain ?— 8. What name 
did the Angles and Saxons give to 
the Britons 7 and why ? 



CHAPTEE III. 

CONVEKSION OF THE ENGLISH TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

IT was not only the fighting men who came over to 
conquer Britain. They brought with them their 

wives and children, leaving the land behind 
SwfoDBS them lonely and deserted. They brought, 
h^^Sea^^^ too, their manners and customs, and their 

faith in Woden and Thor. They threw 
down the British churches, killed the priests, 
and took their lands and houses for themselves. 
Then the different families built new houses, which 
they surrounded, as they had done in Angeln, 
with a quick-set hedge or tun^. "From, this the 
little settlements came to be call^ :1x>wns, or after- 
wards townships ; and all small matters of public 
business the townships settled at their meetings. 

Besides the smaller meetings the nobles and 
witena- priests held their own assemblies generally 
gera6t. twice in the year. These were called the 
Witenagemot, or meeting of the Wise Men. In this 
assembly the King was chosen ; for although there 
was but one royal family in each kingdom, the crown 

did not descend then, as now, regularly 
ofldng?. from the father to his eldest son; and 

should a king die while his children were 
too young to reign, his brother or cousin, with the 
consent of the Witenagemot, might take his place. 
The *' Wise Men" also settled how the land should 
be divided. A certain share might be held by par- 
ticular families, but all the rest was the common 
property of the people, and called Folkland. 

From this Folkland, however, portions were often 
^Jren to he given to the nobles ox great men, and 
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whatever was so taken was written down in a book, 
and called Bookland. So when you are in the 
country and see some large park with deer and cattle 
peacefully feedingin the shade, and are told p m ^ 
that it belongs to a noble family, you may and Book- 
know that this family can show, by certain ^**^^- 
writings they possess called title-deeds, that they 
have a right to this land, and that therefore it is 
** Bookland." And if you run about on Hampstead 
Heath, or any other common which belongs to all 
alike, remember that is what remains to us of the 
old ** Folkland." 

There were still three classes of men among the 
Angles and Saxons : the nobles, to whom ciasges of 
belonged the King's own followers and the pec- 
soldiers, as well as the great earls ; next ^^®* 
the freemen who had land ; and, thirdly, the slaves 
who had none, but were obliged to do as their 
masters told them. They also continued their old 
faith for a time, until their heathen state attracted 
the pity of the Christians in Rome, who sent 
missionaries to persuade them to a better life. 

It seems that Gregory, a famous bishop, was one 
day walking in the streets of E-ome, and ^^ 
passed through the slave-market, where and^? 
the Romans sold living people in the same ^^^ 
way that we do food and clothing. Amongst 
the slaves for sale he noticed a group of handsome 
boys, whose fair faces, blue eyes, and flaxen curls 
were a pleasing contrast to the swarthy features 
of southern climes. He was struck with their 
beauty, and stopping, he asked, ** Where do these 
boys come from ? are they Christians or heathens ?'* 
He was then told that they came from the island 
of Britain, and had never heard of Christ. **Alas !" 
he said, **that with such fair faces they should 
belong to the Prince of Darkness! What are 
they called?" * 'Angles," was the reply. *' Angles!" 
said Gregory; **not Angles, but Angels, if they 
were Christians; and they shall be made fellow- 
heirs of the angels in heaven." Years aiteT Gcx^^ot^ 
waB made Pope, The bishops of Home wer^ c^<b^ 
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popes, from the Latm word papa^ which means 
fadier, and they believed themselves to be fathers of 
the whole Christian Church. Gregory, then, when 
he became Pope, made up his mind to send some 
men to the Isle of Britain to win the fair-haired 
English people to the faith of Christ. 

Now an idea had arisen among Christians that the 
clergy ought not to marry ; and as those times were 
rather rough and unsetded, many men and women, 
who wanted to lead quiet lives, took vows to remain 
single and devote themselves to the service of God 
and to doing good. The men who did this were 
called monks, and the women nuns ; and they used 
to live in large houses called monasteries and con- 
vents, shut out from the world, acting according to 
certain fixed rules, and obeying the man or woman 
who was placed at their head. 

Gregory, therefore, sent to Britain a band of forty 

of these monks under the guidance of a 
^if to ' priest, whose name was Augustine. They 
Eggwid. landed at the Isle of Thanet, a.d. 597, and 

news of their coming was sent to Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent. Ethelbert had married a Christian 

lady named Bertha, and may, therefore, 
in^nt. have been more willing to use the Boman 

monks well. He bade his people treat 
them kindly, and said that they were to come and see 
him. He received them whilst he sat among his 
nobles in the open air. After hearing their message 
he said that ** their words were fair, but of doubtful 
meaning, and he could not at once leave the gods 
whom he had served so long." Still he allowed 

them to remain on his land, and as they 
rionof went towards the town of Canterbury 
Ken^ they sang, ** Turn from this city, O Lord, 

thine anger and wrath, turn it from thy 
holy house, for we have sinned." A year passed 
before Ethelbert became a Christian; but when 
he did so, many of his subjects followed his example, 
and were baptized. 

The king reigning in Northumbria at this time 
was named Eadwine or Edwin, and Ina ^eo^le, 
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long after he was dead, thought of him as one 
of Iheir best kings. He is said to have set up beau- 
tiful fountains of brass on the high-road; and jj, . 
he built, far north, a town which he called N<wS-^' 
after his own name, Edwin's burgh, or ^^^»*»- 
Edinburgh. Edwin wished to marry the daughter of 
Ethelbert. She, of course, was a Christian, 
and she would not go away among the PaSnus?' 
heathen people of Northumbria unless she 
could take with her one of the monks who had come 
to Britain with Augustine. This monk's name was 
Paulinus, and the people of the north were much 
struck with his pale face, his dark hair, and the 
grave dignity of his bearing. But Penda, King of 
Mercia, still believed in the old gods, and hated the 
new faith ; so he made war against Edwin, 
and killed him in battle at Hatfield (in 
Yorkshire) , a.d . 6 3 3 . After this Northumbria fell into 
great distress; the queen, with her children and the 
monk Paulinus, fled away to Kent, and no one would 
have been left to carry on their work if some good 
men from Ireland had not come to take their place. 

There is on the west of Scotland a little island 
called lona. An Irish missionary, whose gt. co- 
name was Columba, had built there a large lumba. 
monastery, in which Oswald, a yoimg Northumbrian 
prince, sought shelter. 

After Edwin's death Oswald became King of 
Northumbria. He was a Christian, and wished 
that his people also should hold the faith of Christ. 
So he thought of those who had helped him when he 
was in trouble, and asked them to send him 
some one to preach to his people. The man 
who went was called Aidan, and he took up his 
abode in Lindisfarne, or Holy Island. Here also a 
monastery was built, and many went from thence 
not only to the Northumbrians, but to the heathen 
Mercians. Thus the English people were taught the 
Christian faith, some by Eoman and some by Irish 
missionaries. 

But, perhaps, the greatest man among the ear^y 
English Chiietians was Bseda, or, aa hie \s ^OTsift- 
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times called, the Venerable Bede. He was bom 
about A.D. 672, and was only a little boy of 
venerable sovon when he was first sent to school at 
Bede. Jarrow, near the mouth of the Tyne. 

He soon showed that he was very fond of 
learning ; and as there were more books at Jarrow 
than anywhere else in the land, he was able to study 
a great deal. In after life he taught what he had 
learnt to other people. He never left his home at 
Jarrow, for he did not care to go among the fierce 
men who were for ever at war, and he loved nothing 
so well as reading, writing, and teaching. He wrote 
a great many books, but the one most read now is a 
history of the English Church ; and indeed it is from 
this book we learn all about Augustine and the other 
men who first spoke to the Angles and Saxons about 
Christ. 

Besides all this, Bede was the first to put into Eng- 
lish words any part of the Bible. An English poet, 
named Caedmon, had indeed already told the Bible 
history in English verse. But Bede translated the 
Gospel of St. John word for word. One of his pupils 
tells us that he was busy with this work when he 
died. He had been ill for a long time, and one day 
the young man who had been writing for him told 
him his book was quite finished except the last few 
words. **Then write them quickly," said Bede. 
Soon after this the young man said, ** Now it is 
finished." **Yes, you say truly," returned Bede. 
Then he bade his scholar support him and let him 
kneel on the spot where he had been used to pray ; 
and so we are told he died, saying, ** Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost." 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Explain the meaning of the 
word totonahip. — 2. What wa8 the 
Witanagem6t!— 3. In what way did 
the crown descend ?— 4. Explain the 
difference between FoUeland and 
Bookland.—b. Belate the story of 
Gregory and the English boys.— 6. 
Where and at what date did Angros- 



tine land ? and how were these early 
missionaries received?— 7. Tell all 
you can concerning the Northum- 
brian King converted by Paulinns. 
— 8. What missionaries had a hand 
in the conversion of the English ? — 
9. What do yon knoV of the Vener- 
able Bede ! 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE EABLY ENGLISH KINGS. 

THE kingdoms founded by the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes have been called the heptarchy, which 
means seven kingdoms. This, however, is not a 
very good name, because there were not at all times 
exactly seven; and as the different kings were 
always at war with each other, sometimes one was 
master and sometimes another. 

By degrees there came to be three large kingdoms 
— ^Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex — on Rise of 
which the small ones depended. At first ^^gjg: 
Northumbria was the strongest of the 
three, but in the year 685 its king, Egfrith, and all 
his nobles were killed in battle against the Picts ; 
after which Northumbria was never so great as it 
had been before, and Mercia began to take its place. 

The greatest king who ever reigned in Mercia was 
called Off a, and his reign lasted from 758 ^^ 
to 796. He fought a great deal against 768— 
the people of Kent and Wessex, and also '^^^' 
against the Welsh. Before his time the Welsh had 
been able to keep for themselves all the land as far 
as the river Severn, but he took a good deal of this 
country away from them. To preserve his q^,^ ^ ^^ 
new possessions he made a wall or dyke, 
which went from the mouth of the Wye to the mouth 
of the Dee. Part of this dyke still remains, and is 
called Offa's dyke. It became the boundary between 
England and Wales. 

Off a also made friends with Charles the Great, 
Xing of the Franks and Lombards, the people who 
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lived in the countries we now call France and Ger- 
many. Charles did so much for his people that they 
called him Charles the Great, or Charlemagne. He 
was one of the most famous men of that time. 

Charles and Offa were at first very friendly, but 
after a time their friendship cooled, and Charles gave 
shelter in his kingdom to several people who had 
})Oon conquered by Offa, and who had fled across the 
sea for safety. Among them was a prince 
^M8wr' ^^ Wessex, whose name was Ecgberht, or 
Egbert, and for thirteen yeArs he remained 
with Cliarlos, who protected him against his enemies. 

Offa died in 796, and after a time Egbert came 
homo to his own land, and was chosen King of 
Wossox in 802. Egbert must have learnt a good 
deal from Charles, and he soon showed that he 
wanted to extend his power as Charles had done. 
First, he took Kent, Sussex, and Essex, and joined 
them on to Wessex. Then he conquered Mercia, 
and at last marched right up into Northum- 
EniSaucL" bria and made himseH lord over the people 
there. Thus Egbert was lord over all the 
kings in England. 

Egbert, however, had other things to do besides 

conquering the kings round him; for in his reign 

some new enemies came over to England and began 

to fight with the people. These were the 

e anes. pg^j^gg qj. Northmen ; they came from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, and were rough wild 
men, very like what the Angles and Saxons ha^l 
been before they learnt the religion of Christ. They 
were still heathens, and worshipped Thor and Woden 
and all the old ffods. When they first came they 
fought very fiercely and killed a great many of the 
English people, just as the Angles and Saxons had 
killed the Britons. 

But they did not do so much harm to the English 
as the Angles and Saxons had done to the Ancient 
Britons, because they were more nearly related to 
them. 

Although in the end the Danes conquered England, 
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they did not do so all at once. At first they came only 

as robbers; they landed, took all they could lay their 

hands on, and then went away again. But after a 

time they began to settle and to .take i)art 

of the land for their own. In the reign, Hen^ 

however, of the great King Egbert they ^^^^ioo 

did not do much harm, for he beat them 

in a great battle at Hengestesdun (836), and after 

be died his son Ethelwulf went on with ^^ ^^^^ 

the war and won another battle over 847— * 

them at the mouth of the Parret (847). ®^®* 

EthelwuK died a.d. 858, and left four sons, whose 
names were Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and 
Alfred.* They all reigned one after another; but 
there is nothing of importance to relate of any of 
them except the yoimgest, Alfred. 

Let us bear in mind, then, that there were three 
kingdoms which had the most power among the 
Angles and Saxons ; that at first Northumbria took 
the lead; that in the time of Off a Mercia was the 
strongest ; but that from Egbert's days the Kings of 
Wessex were lords over the whole of England. 

♦ The Saxons wrote these names thus : — -Ethelwulf, iEthel- 
bald, ^thelberht, ethelred, and Alfred. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What is the meaning of JTiep- 
tarehj/f Why is it an incorrect 
name!— 2. Which early English 
kingdoms gained the most power ?— 
sTuntil what date did the power of 
Northumbria last!-— 4. What great 
king reigned over Mercia 1 B elate 
the chief fftcts of his reign.— 6. What 
kingdoms did Egbert add to his 
own? What people began to in- 



vade Britain during his reign, and 
from whence did they come?— 6. 
Give the date of the battle of Hen- 
gestesdun. With whom was it 
fought?— 7. What kings immedi- 
ately succeeded Egbert?— 8. What 
great facts must be borne in mind 
with regard to the early history of 
the English kingdoms ? 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE REIGN OP ALFRED THE GREAT. 871—901. 

ALFRED, who is called Alfred the Great, because 
he did so much to improve his people, was bom 
,, at Wantage, in Berkshire, a.d. 849. 

chudhood When he was a little boy of four years 
and youth, ^i^ j^jg father sent him to Rome, and 

Leo ly., who was Pope at that time, is said to have 
made him his godson. Two years later Alfred's 
father went hunself to Rome, and most likely 
brought his little boy back with him. 

Alfred was twenty years of age when he married a 
lady called Ealswith or Alswitha. It is said that 
on his wedding day he was taken so ill that he could 
not enjoy the feast made to do honour to him and 
his bride. But his disease was a strange one, of 
such a nature that no one was able to find out what 
was the matter with him. 

Before Alfred was made king he had to help his 
brother Ethelred to fight against the Danes, who 
still kept coming to England and often 
against the doing very cruel things. For instance, in 
uanes. ^,p. 863, they went into East Anglia, and 

having taken Edmund, the king of that district, 
Edmund the Prisoner, they tied him to a tree and shot 
Mar^r. him to death with arrows. As Edmimd 

®^^* was a Christian and the Danes were hea- 
then, he was thought to be a mariyr, and called St. 
Edmimd. Many years after the Abbey of St. 
Edmimdsbury was built over his grave. 

Alfred and his brother Ethelred fought several 
battles with the Danes, most of them in the year 871. 
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There is a story told that, in a battle at Ashdown, 
Ethelred was praying in his tent, when the Danes 
came down upon his soldiers, who called oil g .^ip ^ 
him to come out and help them. Ethel- Ashdown. 
red replied that he *'must serve God first, ^'^^' 
and man after," and waited until his prayers were 
done. But Alfred, although left alone, was far too 
brave to run away, and bidding his men keep close 
together, he rushed upon the Danes and killed 
five of their great earls, so that when his brother 
had finished his prayers and came out of his tent 
he found the battle almost over and victory ready to 
his hands. 

In the same year, 871, Ethelred died, and Alfred 
was chosen king. After some more fighting . ,-j,, 
the Danes, whom Alfred had beaten many reign, 
times, swore to leave Wessex in peace. 901" 
Alfred believed their word and had sent his 
soldiers home, when back came his faithless foes once 
more and began to rob and plunder everywhere. 
Alfred was so taken by surprise that he was obliged 
to escape, with a few men who loved and trusted 
him, to a little island in the marshes of the river 
Parret. But he still kept his eye on the Danes, and 
at last, calling the men of Somerset to- ^^^^ ^^ 
gether, he marched through Wiltshire, Edington. 
and beat them in a battle at Edington, ®'®* 
878. Their leader, whose name was Guthorm, pro- 
mised to become a Christian, and to call himself in 
future Guthorm Athelstan. It was also p^aoe of 
agreed that the Danes should have all Wedmore. 
the land north of Watling Street, and * 

Alfred that to the south. Watling Street was a 
Boman road, made all across England, and leading 
from Dover, through Canterbury and London, to 
Chester ; some of it still exists. The short street 
called by that name in the City of London is a 
remnant of it. This peace was called the Peace of 
Wedmore, because Wedmore was the name of the 
place at which it was settled. 

After this, Alfrad had no more fighting iox aYoii^ 
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time, but he proved to be as good a king in peace as 
j^f^^^f in war. These are some of the tilings he 
rai^ for the did. He caused many of the laws which 
English. former kings had made to be written down ; 
some of them he improved, and to them he added 
the Ten Commandments. 

Alfred learnt many of the old English songs by 
heart ; and because he found very few of his people 
who knew how to read, he ordered that every child 
should be sent to school and remain there until he 
was able to do so. He also set up a school for the 
young nobles, and looked after it himself. Then, as 
there were scarcely any books written in English at 
that time, he translated some from other tongues, 
and added to them many things which he thought it 
would be good for them to know. 

But in 895 the Danes began to trouble him again, 
and Alfred had rather a hard time of it 
fn^oadsof until his death in 901. 
the Danes. During the later wars Alfred built a new 

90l7 kind of ship, which was of more use in war 

than those which had been used before, and 

he was so successful at sea that many people date 

from his reign the beginning of England's fame as 

a maritime power. 

Alfred was buried at Winchester ; and because he 
had done so much good the people were very fond of 
telling stories and writing songs about him. Thus 
it was said that on one occasion when he was hiding 
amongst the marshes of the Parret he found refuge 
in the hut of a peasant who did not know him. The 
peasant's wife set him to watch some bread that was 
baking on the hearth : for in such a poor hut there 
was no oven. Meanwhile the good woman went out 
to her work in the field. But King Alfred was soon 
lost in thought about the misery of his kingdom, 
and took no notice of the bread, which was burned 
almost to a cinder. When the good woman came 
back she was very angry, for she could ill afford 
such a loss, and she rated her visitor soundly as a 
lazy vagabond. The King took it very good- 
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naturedly, for indeed he knew lie was in fault, and 
ought to mind well the humblest work which he 
undertook. But when the peasant woman afterwards 
found out how great he was, she was terrified to 
remember her rough words. However, the Eling 
only laughed, and the good wife lost notliing by her 
freedom of speech. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. When and where was Alfred 
the Chreat bom ? What do we know 
of his early history?— 2. From what 
incident in the Danish wars did the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbory get its 
name t—3. What great events hap- 
pened in 877?— 4. How fEur did 



Watling Sti-eet extend ? Where do 
any portions of this road still exist ? 
— 6. Relate some of the ways in 
which Alfred tried to improve his 
subjects. — 6. In what year did Alfred 
die ? and where was he buried ?— 7. 
Do you know any story told of him ? 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE KINGS OF WESSEX, FROM ALFRED TO 
ETHELRED. 901—979. 

ALFEED had five children, two sons and three 
daughters, but the most famous of them were 
Alfred's his son Eadward, or as we say, Edward, 
children, and his daughter JEthelflaed or Ethelfleda. 
Edward was chosen king after his father's death, 
but Ethelfleda and her husband ruled under him 
over Mercia, Ethelfleda being called the 
The Lady Ladv of the Mercians. She must have 

of Mercia. , •' , » •> -i . 

been a very brave woman, for she beat 
the Danes several times; she also built a number 
of fortresses along the line where the Danes were 
likely to come. These were at Bridgenorth, Tam- 
worth, Warwick, Hereford, and other places. 
Ethelfleda did not live long after her father's 

death ; and when she died her brother Ed- 

the Elder, ward took her lands for his own. Then he 

^QOQ, went on to take by force from the 'Danes 

many of the places they had won from the 
English, and had just seized Manchester when the 
people of the nortii, the Scots, and the Britons of 

Strathclyde, chose him, it is said, for their 
U?rd8h7p' *' Father and Lord." By this they meant 
of strath- that if Edward would help and defend them 
^ ^ ^' against their enemies, they, in return, would 

honour him as their king, and hold their lands under 
him. This is the chief thing to remember about 
Edward's reign, because when, many years after, 
another Edward made war against Scotland, he gave 
/2lw as his excuse. 
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Edward, who was called Edward the Elder, to 
distinguish him from the Edwards who came after, 
died in 925, and his son Athelstan was Athdatan 
chosen king in his stead. One story tells 926— 
us that Athelstan' s grandfather, Alfred, ®^^' 
was very fond of him, and, when he was a little boy, 
gave hun a purple doak, a belt covered with gems, 
and a sword with a fine gold scabbard. 

Soon after Athelstan was made king, the Danes 
again began to be troublesome. The people of the 
North also grew tired of being subject to the English, 
and joined with the men of Cumberland against 
them. Then when a Danish king called Anlaf 
came sailing up the Humber with his ships, the 
Scots all went to welcome him and join with him 
against TCing Athelstan. But Athelstan ., ... - 
was a brave ma^, and with his brother 1!^°' 
Edward marched against the Danes and ^^37^ 
won a great victory over them in 937. The 
story of the battle was made into a song, and is 
called the '* Song of the Battle of Brunanburgh." 

Athelstan died in 940, at Gloucester, and was 
buried in the Abbey at Malmesbury. The wise men 
chose his brother Edmund to be king after him. 
Athelstan had never had any wife of his own, 
but he married his sisters to several foreign 
princes, and this gave him more to do with other 
countries than any of the kings who had gone before 
him. 

Edmund (Eadmund) had to begin all the fighting 
over again ; the whole of his reign was Edmund. 
spent in wars with the Danes, but he only ^^P^ 
reigned six years, for he was murdered in 
946 by a robber named Liofa. 

The next king was named Edred (Eadred.) He 
was very weak in health, but, happily for him, he 
had a great man to help him in his work, -^^^.^ 
and this man's name was Dunstan. Many 946-^ 
very silly tales have been told about Dun- ®^^* 
Stan, and they have become so mixed up with his 
real history that it is rather hard to know wYiaX. \& 
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quite true. But it is sufficiently clear that lie was a 
great statesman. 

Dunstan was bom at Glastonbury, and his father 
was a noble named Hoerstan. He was sent to school 
at the Abbey at Glastonbury, and in the 
^Dnn- library there were a great many books, 
which the boy read and studied eagerly. 
The fame of his learning reached the ears of the 
King, who sent for him to court. But the King's 
courtiers grew jealous of Dunstan, and one day, 
in anger, dragged him from his horse to the 
ground, and trampled him down in the dirt. Dun- 
stan was very much hurt, and a fever came on. 
When he got well again he made up his mind to 
be a priest. Still he went on learning, and grew 
very clever at music, painting, and working in 
metals. Both Althelstan and Edmimd took a good 
deal of notice of Dunstan, and in 943 he was 
made Abbot of Glastonbury. Edred also took 
Dimstan's advice in many things, and to him the 
good fortune of the King in beating his enemies is 
thought to be due. Edred died in 955, and his 
nephew Edwy (Eadwig) was made king. 

Edwy was very young when he began to reign, 

-j^^ and before long he had a quarrel with 

066— Dunstan. It is rather hard to know how 

®^®' it came about, but it is said that Edwy 
married a fair lady named Elgiva (or .^Ifgifu), 
and some of the priests thought he ought not 
to have done so because she was very neftrly re- 
lated to him, and this was against the laws of the 
Church. 

One story says that when Edwy was crowned 
king, and was feasting with his nobles, as the 
custom then was, he suddenly rose from the table 
and left his guests to amuse themselves while he 
talked with his wife and his wife's mother in 
another room. Dimstan rather roughly sent the 
young king back to do his duty, at which Edwy 
was so angry that Dunstan was obliged to leave 
England. 
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This may be a true story, but anotlier reason that 
made the King and many of the people 
angry with Dunstan was, that he wanted re^ns? * 
to alter some things in the Church, and to 
make the clergy more strict than they had been 
before. 

He compelled many of the priests and monks to 
give up having wives and children, and to live un- 
married, because he thought they would thus be 
able to bestow more time on their work, and lead 
more holy lives. 

In some things, however, Dunstan' s influence 
had been more valuable than his enemies supposed, 
and whilst he was away the people got on very 
badly. Edwy was younger in sense and experience 
than in years, and offended many of his subjects. 
At length, in 957, the Mercians had a meeting, and 
chose his brother, Edgar (Eadgar), to be king 
instead of him, and sent for Dunstan to come back 
again. After this, Odo, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, persuaded Edwy to give up his wife and 
send her away, and the next year the King died. 
Some people thought the Queen Elgiva had been 
murdered, but no one was really sure what had 
become of her. 

As soon as Edwy was dead, his brother Edgar 
became King over all England. He was only six- 
teen years old, but he was very brave -,, 
and clever. He was called Edgar the ^8— 
Peaceful, because there was no fighting ^'^^' 
in the land while he was king. But this was not 
because he was less stem than the kings who had 
reigned before him, for he could punish very severely 
those who did wrong. 

Edgar is said to have made many good laws, and 
to have built a number of churches and monasteries, 
so that after he was dead his people looked back on 
his reign as one of the happiest times this country 
had known. He died in 975, when only thirty-two, 
and was buried at Glastonbury. 

Edgar had been married twice ; the name o£ lai^ 
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first wife was Ethelfleda, and of his second Elfrida. 
Ethelfleda and Elfrida each had a son. EthelEeda's 
son was named Edward, and Elfrida's Ethelred. 

As Edward was the elder, he was chosen king 

_. , hefore his brother, and began to reign in 

075_1 975. But in 978 he was murdered, and the 

^*^^' people were not sure who had done the 
deed ; many believed it was Elfrida herself, because 
she wished her son to be king. It is said that one 
morning, when the young kmg stopped to rest at 
Corfe Castle where his stepmother was living, she 
went out to meet him and kissed him, and gave him 
a cup of wine to drink. While he was drinking it 
she bade one of her servants stab him in his back. 
This was done, and the King fell down dead. Be- 
cause he died in this way he was called Edward the 
Martyr. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1 . By whom was Alfred the Great 
sttcoeeded? — 2. What towns did 
Ethelfleda fortify tS. What people 
'* chose Edward to be Father and 
Lord" in 924? Explain what this 
meant.— 4. When and by whom was 
the battle of Brunanburgh fought ? 
—5. Who was chosen Sing after 
Athelstane, and how long did he 



reign? — 6. What great man helped 
Edred to govern ? and what do yoa 
remember about him ?— 7. W^t i» 
said to have caused his banishment 
in the next reign? Did he do any- 
thing to give real offence among the 
people?— 8. Give the names of Ed- 
gar's sons, and relate the story of 
the deatli of one of them. 



» 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE DANISH CONQUEST. 979—1016. 

ETHELEED (or -^thelred), who was chosen king 
after the death of his brother, was one of the 
worst kings who ever lived in England. 
He was cruel and cowardly, and did so SP*®^®^^^- 
many foolish things that people called ready) !^" 
hiTn Ethelred the Unready, tiiat is, a man ® q^^ 
without ** rede " or counsel. 

We have seen how the Danes first came over to 
England, stole as much as they could from the people, 
and went away again — how after a time they began 
to settle in the land and make homes for themselves. 
Now we are to learn how they came to conquer 
the whole country, and take it for their own. 

It was in 980 that the Danes again began to 
trouble England. 3?hey landed first at Southampton 
and did a great deal of mischief ; then, finding how 
weak the country was, they fitted out a number of 
ships, and in 981 sent them under Justin and 
Guthorm, two brothers, and another Dane named 
Olaf, to Enffland. The invaders first 
went to Ipswich, and then on to Maldon, SS^urt 
but here Brihtnoth, a great English ®*^g-- 
noble, marched to fight against them. 
It is said that as Brihtnoth passed by, Ramsey, 
the abbot, asked him to take some dinner. *'I 
cannot fight without my men, so I will not dine 
without them,'* was his reply, and then he 
marched on to Ely, where the monks showed great 
kindness both to him and his soldiers ; and he 
promised that if he fell in battle he would leave 
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them some of Ms lands. In return he wished to be 
buried in their church. For fourteen days he fought 
the Danes, but at last he was overcome at Maldon 
by their great numbers, and died fighting bravely. 
The Danes cut off his head and carried it to Den- 
mark, but the monks of Ely foimd his body and 
buried it in their church, as he had desired, while 
his wife Ethelfleda worked with her needle a beau- 
tiful picture of his deeds. 

But there were not many men as brave as Briht- 
noth in those days ; and after the great battle of 
Maldon things grew worse and worse, until at last the 
foolish thought came into the minds of King Ethelred 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury of paying the 
Danes a sum of money to go away, instead of fight- 
ing against them. This was not only a very dis- 
graceful and cowardly thing to do, but the King had 
much trouble to get the money ; so he made aU his 
people pay him a certain amoimt, and this he gave 
to the Danes. As this tax was paid to the Danes it 
was called Banegeld, or Dane-money. The Danes 
made many promises to Ethelred not to trouble him 
again ; but as soon as they had spent the money he 
had given them they returned to try and get some 
more. 

The next Dane that came to England was named 

Swegen, or Sweyn ; he landed in 994. In 1002 

Sweden. Ethelred married Emma, the sister of the 

094— Duke of Normandy. This marriage had 

1014. g^ great influence on the after history of 

England. 

The Normans were of the same race as the Danes 
or Northmen, who had given so much trouble to the 
English. They had settled in Gaul, 913. 
Normans ^^® leader at that time of these Normans 
was called Rolf Ganger, and the province, 
which afterwards bore the name of Normandy, was 
given to him by the King of the West Franks, on 
condition that he and his men should live there 
quietly as Christian folk, and not harry and disturb 
other men's lands. This province was therefore 
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called by the Franks the land of the Northmen. 
Rolf's children were Dukes. By degrees the word 
Northman became Norman, and the land of the 
Northmen Normandy. 

As yet Ethelred had shown himself to be more 
foolish than wicked, but not long after he proved 
that he could be both. On St. Brice's Massacre of 
Day, when the Danes were entirely off ^®b^®^ 
their guard, Ethelred ordered his men to Day. 
fall on and kill as many as they could. 1002. 
Gunhilda, the sister of Swegen, was among the 
people who were murdered, and it is said she herself 
saw her husband and child killed before she fell 
into the enemies' hands. She died threatening a 
sure and speedy vengeance on English treachery. 
Swegen and the Danes, when they heard of it, were, 
of course, very angry, and Swegen swore g , 
to take a terrible revenge on Ethelred. vengeance 
For four years, beginning 1003, he waged iqqj . 
the fiercest war with ]&igland, burning 
and killing everywhere, until at last Ethelred got a 
little peace by paying more money. 

But when Swegen found the coimtry so much 
weakened by Ethelred's unwise government, he 
began to tlunk of making it a Danish kingdom. 
Several years, however, passed before he succeeded 
in this. In 1011 one of Swegen's great soldiers, 
Earl ThurkiU, took the city of Canterbury; and those 
of the inhabitants who were not killed had to pay a 
ransom, or else were sold into slavery. The Arch- 
bishop at that time was -^Ifheah (or Alphege). He 
offered to pay a ransom, and was carried away 
towards London by the Danes, while his servants 
tried to get the money. But the people on his 
estates were already ruined by the war ; and it is 
said that when he thought of this he repented of 
his promise, and told the Danes he would give 
them nothing. In their anger the rude soldiers 
set him up as a mark, and pelted him with the 
bones left from their dinner. When these were 
finished they threw stones at him, and at \aB\. o\.^ 

D 
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of them ended his life with a blow from an axe. 
This is supposed to have taken place at Greenwich, 
where the parish church is called by the name of 
St. Alphege. 
In 1013 Swegen himself came back again, and 

Swegen'a ^** ^^® ^® ®®* ^ work to take all England 
conmiest. for himself. He went through the land wag- 

1013. £jjg ^-j^Q fiercest warfare, and acting more 
cruelly than he had ever done before, imtil Ethelred 
in despair sent his wife and two boys, Edward and 
Alfred, over to Duke Richard in Normandy. Shortly 
afterwards he went himself, leaving England to the 
tender mercies of Swegen, who now was king of all 
the land. 

Swegen, however, did not live very long, and at 
his death, 1014, there was a division among 
^lolS*^* *^® people; for the Danes chose Canute 
(Cnut), Swegen's son, to reign over them, 
and the English sent for Ethelred and begged him 
to come back to them again, promising that they 
woiQd always obey him as their rightful king if only 
he would try to rule over them better. So Ethelred 
returned, bringing with him his brave young son, 
Eadmund, or Edmund Ironside, as men called him 
on account of his strength. But Ethelred the Un- 
Edmtmd ready could never do well, and things went 
Ironside. on just as miserably as before, until in 1 1 6 

1016. }^Q died, and Edmund became king in his 
stead. 

All the time that Edmund was king, which was 
only a few months, we hear only of fierce war be- 
tween him and Canute, until at last the two kings 
agreed that they would divide the kingdom between 
them as Alfred had done before. They met at Olney, 
an island on the Severn. There they made peace, 
and promised to live like brothers henceforward. 
Edmund took Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia, and 
Canute had Northumberland and Mercia. They put 
on each other's clothes and shook hands on the 
matter, and Canute agreed that Edmund should be 
considered the first king in the land. 
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It seemed now as if all would go on better, but 
only a few montbj later Edmund died ; and as the 
children he left were very young, the people thought 
they might as well let Canute the Dane reign over 
aU the land, and so the Wise Men chose him to be 
king. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Wliat was the character of 
Ethelred, and how did it affect the 
wel&re a£ his people 1 — 2. Describe 
the battle of Maiden and give its 
date —8. What lady did Ethelred 
marry T— 4. How did the country 
she came ISrom get its name ?— ^5. 
For what purpose was the tax called 
Danegeld levied !— 6. What cruel 



deed was done in 1002 ? By whose 
orders ? and what lady fella victim 1 
— 7. Give an account of Alphege, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. — 8. 
What Danish King at last overcame 
Ethelred ? Did he reign long ?— 9. 
Who was Edmund Ironside ? In 
what way did be and Canute divide 
England! 



CHAPTEE YIII. 

THE DANISH KINGS. 1017—1042. 

FOR twenty-five years after the death of Edmund 
Ironside the land was wholly under Danish 
kings. There were three of them, and the first was 
called Canute the Great. He began his canu*e. 
reign by acting in a very savage way 1017— 
towards the old English royal family ; but 
after a time he showed a better disposition, and did 
his best to rule well. 

In order that he might govern England more 
easily, he divided it into four parts, called earldoms, 
and set a ereat noble or earl over each _. ,. . . 
part. Northumbna made one earldom, of the 
East Anglia another, Mercia one, and ^^^dom. 
Wessex one. 

It is important to remember the names of two of 
his earls, although they were not made earls until 
some time after he came to the throne. They were 
called Leofric and Godwin. Leofric was Earl of the 
Mercians, and Godwin of the West Saxons. 

Canute married Emma, Ethelred's widow, and 
they had two children, Hardicanute (Harthacnut) and 
Gunhilda. 

Emma's two other sons, Edward and Alfred, were 
left in Normandy to be brought up. In 1018 Canute 
sent his fleet home, having first made the English 
give him a large sum of money with which to pay 
the sailors. Very likely the English felt this rather 
hard on them, but in most respects Canute proved 
himself a good ruler. 

Canute went in 1027 to Rome, and when he was 
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there lie wrote a letter and sent it liome to his people 
He told them of all the fine sights he had y_^ ^ 
seen, and how he meant when he came Rome, 
home again to do hotter than he had ever 1027. 
done before. He also bade his nobles and the rich 
men to do justice to the poor while he was away. 

After his return the land remained at peace for 
many years, and we only hear of one attempt at war 
being made during his reign. This was ^^ ^- 
when the Duke of the Normans tried to Norman 
land in England. Duke Eichard, the brother ^'^'^on. 
of Queen Emma, was dead ; but his son, Robert the 
Magnificent, thought one of the sons of Ethelred 
ought to be King of England instead of Canute, 
and that with an army he could enforce their claim. 
Robert's ships did not succeed in landing, for the 
wind blew so strongly against them that they only 
got as far as Jersey. 

A little further on we shall read how the Normans 
came again to this country and did not fail. 

Canute was a Christian and very fond of the 
monks, who, in their turn, loved after he was dead 
to tell tales about his good deeds. Once, Canute 
they say, that when he was on his way to apd the 
Ely to keep a feast day, he heard some ^°^* 
monks singing; and their voices charmed him so 
much that he made a song about them and sang it 
himself. This is the first verse : — 

** Merrily sang the monks within Ely, 
As Canute the King rowed thereby ; 
Row boatmen near the land 
And hear we those monks sing." 

Another anecdote told to his honour was the well- 
known story of his rebuke to his flatterers. It is 
related that he had a seat placed for him on the 
shore as the tide was rising ; and then, as though 
pretending to believe the foolish things said of his 
power, he commanded the waves to stay their advance 
and not dare to wet his royal feet. But of course 
the waves took no more notice of him than ii \ift \^«A 
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been a slave, and the spray was soon dashed upon 
his kingly robes. Then said he, ** See what mockery 
it is to talk of the power of kings ! There is no true 
king but One, the Lord of heaven and earth." 

Canute died at Shaftesbury, 1035, and was buried 

at Winchester. He left three sons. The two eldest 

TT -*v * were by a wife named Elsfiva (or -ZBlgif u), 

and Harold, and were called Swegen and Harold. The 

^K^^ yoimgest was Hardicanute (Harthacnut), 

the child of Emma. 

As soon as their father was dead,, these three men 
began to quarrel as to which of them should be king. 

Swegen never came to the English throne, but 
contented himself with taking Norway, while Harold 
became King of Denmark. In England, however, 
some of the people wanted Harold to reign, some 
Hardicanute. So at last it was decided that Harold 
should be king north of the Thames, and Hardi- 
canute south. 

Hardicanute, however, did not come to England, 
and left Earl Godwin to govern in his stead. 

It was during this time that Alfred, the son of 
Ethelred, came over from Normandy to England, 
perhaps to try if he could get back his father's king- 
dom. He had only been in this country a little while 
when Harold's men seized him, kiUed his servants, 
and took him to Ely, where, after putting out his 
eyes, they cruelly murdered him. 

The English were very angry ; some said that Earl 
Godwin had helped to do this deed, but it was never 
proved against him. 

Harold himself did not live long after this, and 
Hardicanute proved to be as great a savage as his 
brother. He dug up the dead Harold from his 
grave, and flung his body into a fen ; he also made 
the English give him a large sum of money for 
the Danes. 

Then when the English rose against his soldiers, 
or hus-carls, at Worcester, he sent the two Earls, 
Leofric and Godwin, with some others, to burn the 
town down to the ground. But these men were 
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kinder than their king, for although Worcester was 
destroyed, they let the people within get away, and 
very few of them were killed. 

At last, in 1042, Hardieanute died as he stood 
drinking at the wedding-feast of one of his j. , .^ 
nobles, and the line of Danish kings came Danish rule, 
to an end. 1042. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. In what way was England 
divided hj Cannte after he came to 
the throne ? Give the names of two 
of his earls. — 2. Whom did Cannte 
marry t How many children had he, 
and what were their names ? — 8. 
Belate some stories told of Cannte. 
—4. Where did he go in 1027 1 Show 
that he did not forget his own people 
during his absence. — 5. Why did 
Robert the Magnificent attempt to 



invade England ? —6. Give the date 
of Canute's death. In what way 
were his dominions divided between 
his sons ? — 7. What was the fkte of 
Ethelred's son Alfired ! and who was 
suspected of having helped in this 
de^ t—S. How did Hardieanute act 
towards the people!— 9. In what 
year did the Danish line of kings 
come to an end ? 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

1042—1066. 

THE English people were by this time tired of 
Danish kings, and began to long for an English- 
man to reign over them. 

Then the great Godwin reminded them of Edward, 
the son of Ethelred and Emma, who had been for so 
long in Normandy ; and though some people wanted 
to have another man for king, God^vin prevailed, 
and the Wise Men chose Edward. 

Edward was a fair man with light hair, and a long 
Edward's beard which swept over his breast. He was 
Norman English in looks, but in every other respect 
™^'^^^' he was Norman. He had lived so long in 
Normandy that he had grown to love the Normans, 
and to thmk of them as his best and dearest friends ; 
and as soon as he became king it was seen that his 
great wish was to do all he could for them, and give 
as many good places to them as it was possible for 
him to give to strangers. 

Edward was not very well fitted to be a king. He 
was fond of going to church, and of saying 
factor. ^^ prayers, and of gathering together all 
kinds of curious things which he fancied 
had belonged to saints in former days, and which 
were called relics. He cared more for these things 
than for doing the conamon business of life. Perhaps 
it would have been well for him if he had understood 
better the words of St. Paul, who tells us to be 
''diligent in business" as well as ** fervent in 
spirit." 
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As Edward was very easily led, it is not to be 
wondered at that Earl Godwin soon gained 
mueh power over him, and he and his q^\^ 
family in a short time became the greatest 
people in England. 

Godwin had married a wife called Gytha. They 
had only one daughter, Edith, and six sons, Swegen, 
Harold, Tostig, Leofwin, Gnrth, and WoKnoth. 
Edith was very beautiful ; and as the young men 
were all strong, clever, and brave, it is no wonder 
that Godwin was proud of them and tried to gain for 
them places of honour. Edith was married to the 
King ; and both Swegen and Harold had earldoms 
given to them. Swegen was brave, but rash and 
hot-tempered, and instead of trying to control him- 
self he thought only of his own pleasure, and this led 
him into great sin and misery. 

About this time the Abbess of Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, was a lady famed for her beauty. 
Swegen saw and loved this lady, and per- g^ 
suaded her to break her vow, leave her eon of 
nuns, and run away with him. Then he Godwin, 
tried to marry her, but this was against the law, 
and all the people cried out against him. 
At this Swegen was very angry, and Sentf^^^ 
leaving his earldom he went away to 
Denmark ; and King Edward gave part of his lands 
to his brother Harold, and part to lus cousin Beom. 

After a time Swegen thought, perhaps, he might 
be forgiven ; and he returned to England, and asked 
the Kmg if he would take him back tind give him 
his earldom again. But when Harold and Beom 
heard this they said they did not want to give up 
Swegen's lands ; so Edward told him he would not 
have him back, and he returned to his ships hurt and 
vexed at the disappointment. 

At this time Harold and Beom were on the sea- 
coast watching some Danish ships which 
they thought were anxious to land. Swegen ^^^ °^ 
saw them, and his mind was so mad with 
hate against his cousin that he laid a trap to kill him. 
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First he pretended that he wanted to make friends, 
and asked his cousin to speak a good word for him 
to the King. Beom, all in good f aith, said he would ; 
and Swegen proposed that they should sail together 
to Sandwich. But as soon as they had taken ship 
Swegen made Beorn his prisoner, took him to Ex- 
mouth, there killed him, and then fled away to 
Flanders. 

When the King heard of this he was very angr}', 
and so were all the nobles ; and the Wise Men when 

Swe^nout- ^^7 ^®* ^^^^ Swegen was a **nithing," 
lawed and which meant a worthless fellow, and f or- 
restore . ly^i^Q iiiu^ ^o come back to England any 
more. The next year, however, one of the bishops 
persuaded King Edward to let him return. 

Meanwhile the King was growing more and more 
fond of having Normans about him, and at last he 
gave so many English titles away to them that his 
own people grew jealous of them and began to rebel. 

In 1051, while they were in this mood, the 
Ev^uce King's brother-in-law. Count Eustace, came 
and the men over to England, and when he had got all 
° lOsY.' 1^6 could from him was going home again. 

When he came to Dover, he and his fol- 
lowers went to the house of one of the inhabitants of 
the town, and asked to be allowed to lodge there. 
The owner of the house, however, refused ; but 
Eustace and his men forced their way in and killed 
him on his own hearth. At this all Dover was in 
terror, and a fight took place between Count Eustace's 
followers and the men of the town. The Count and 
his men were beaten, and going to the King, told 
him a long story about the way they had been ill- 
used by the English. 

The King was very angry when he heard about it, 
and told Earl Godwin to punish the men of Dover for 
. their treatment of Count Eustace. But 

defends his Earl Godwin replied that he would not 
people. have the men on his earldom punished 
without first inquiring into their guilt. So the 
King called together ail his Norman friends as well 
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as Leofric, Earl of the Mercians, and others of his 
^eat nobles, while Earl GKxiwin gathered round 
him his sons Swegen and Harold, wi^ all their men ; 
and both parties met at Gloucester with two g^eat 
armies. 

Earl Godwin then asked the King for justice 
against the Normans ; but the King refused to give 
it. On this the two armies were very anxious to 
begin and fight ; but as this was not at aU the wish 
of Earl Godwin, it was agreed that the dispute should 
be tried before the Witenagemot in London. 

When the Wise Men met, they did not show any 
favour towards Earl Godwin, but brought up again 
the sin of Swegen, which the King had 
pardoned ; and in the end they declared ^JuTwed. 
all Godwin's family outlawed. They gave 
them only five days in which to leave the country ; 
so all the family of Godwin had to hasten out of 
England. Godwin and his wife, with Swegen, 
Tostig, and Gurth, went to Bruges; but Harold and 
Leofwin went to Ireland, and they stayed away for 
the whole winter. 

The King in the meantime thought this a good 
opportunity for having over several more of his 
favourite Normans, and amongst them came his 
cousin William. 

William was the Duke of Normandy. J^^^ 
His father's name was Robert, and he had Normandy. 
been Duke before him ; but his mother was 10877 
only a poor peasant girl called Herleva. 

When William was a little boy his father had 
gone, like many other people, to Jerusalem; but 
before he set out he made his nobles pro- 
mise that his boy William should be Duke ^^^J^^ 
after him if he died. Robert never came 
back ; but many of the nobles forgot their promises, 
and when William was grown up he had to fight 
against some of them in order to keep for himself 
the lands his father had left him. He was a brave, 
clever man with a very strong will, and was soon 
able to conquer all his enemies. 
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It may liave been wliilst William was paying 
tliis visit to King Edward, in 1052, that lie first 
thought what a grand thing it would 
^^^te^ be to become King of England ; and he 
always said that Edward promised to leave 
England to him when he died. If Edward did pro- 
mise this, it was certainly very wrong and f ooBsh, 
for the English kingdom was not his to give away 
in this manner. 

In 1052, Earl Godwin and his sons grew more 
Godwin's anxious to return home, and as the King 
return. refused to have them back they thought 
they would try on their own account. Of course 
the Normans did not want them, but most of the 
English were very glad to see them once more, and 
they had not much difficulty in landing. 

One of the bishops, named Stigand, then persuaded 
the King again to try Godwin's cause before the Wise 
Men. This time Earl Godwin spoke for himself, and 
said that he and his sons had done no wrong to any 
man. The Wise Men listened to all that he had to 
say, and gave him and his sons leave to return ; so 
they all received back their earldoms, while their 
enemies, the Normans, were sent away out of the 
land. Swegen, it is said, never came home any 
more, but went to Jerusalem, where he died. 

The next year when Earl Godwin was sitting at 

Q , . , dinner with the King he dropped from his 

death. Seat in a fit, and was carried away and died 

1063. ij2 a, few days. His son Harold became 

Earl of the West Saxons after him. 

Harold was wiser than his brothers, and seems to 
have understood, better than his father had done, how 
, to manage the feeble king. He was tall and 
son of very handsome, and knew well how to 

Godwin. fight, for he was one of the strongest men 
of his time. The English people liked him so much 
that they began to think, as Edward had no children, 
Harold might, at his death, make them a very good 
king. For in some wars he had with the Welsh 
about this time Harold showed himself to be a very 
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able leader of men. The only other person who could 
be chosen King was Edward, the son of Edmund 
Ironside, whom Ctinute had sent out of England. 
In 1057 he returned with his son, a boy called Edgar. 
But this Prince Edward died soon after, and as the 
English then never thought of choosing a child for 
their ruler, all men felt pretty certain that Harold 
would reign over them after King Edward, who was 
drawing near his end. 

While these things were being talked over, Harold 
was sailing in the English Channel for pleasure, 
when a great storm overtook him, and he Harold a 
was wrecked on the coast of France. He prisoner in 
was made prisoner by Guy, Count of **'°^*^ ^' 
Ponthieu, who refused to set him free unless a large 
sum of money were paid as ransom. 

Harold sent for aid to William of Normandy, the 
cousin of King Edward, and he soon made Guy 
release his prisoner, after which he asked 
Harold to pay him a visit. William made ^^^ ^^ 
him welcome, took him out hunting with 
him, and in fact treated him very kindly. For 
William wanted to get England after Edward's 
death, and he used to say afterwards that Harold 
had solemnly promised to help him to do so, and to 
marry his daughter. 

When Harold at last came back to England 
events happened which helped in the end to cause 
his ruin. His brother Tostig was Earl of . 
Northumberland,* and a great favourite theNorth- 
with the King. Tostig, like his brother '^^^%'^; 
Swegen, was rash and passionate, and was 
not liked by the people in his earldom. Indeed, he 
did not treat them very fairly, and they complained 
that he had unjustly killed some of their nobles. 
So the Northumbrians declared he should be their 
Earl no longer, but chose in his place another man, 
Morcar (Morkere), grandson of Earl Leofric. The 
discontented people got together a great army and 

* This name must be understood in the same sense as 
Northumbria, the old kingdom of that name, not the later 
county. 
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marched to Northampton. Here they were met by 
Harold, who said that the King had sent to tell the 
people to remain quiet until he could hear their com- 
plaints. They then asked Harold to take a message 
from them to the King. To this Harold agreed, and 
on his return to the King tried all he could to make 
things better for his brother. Afterwards he met 
the Northumbrians at Oxford, and begged them to 
take Tostig back ; but to this they would not listen, 
and Tostig was driven out of the country. 

Now, although Harold had done everything he 
(^ould for him, Tostig never could be brought to 
believe that his brother had not helped t&ough 
jealousy to cause his ruin. Thus he cherished in his 
heart a vengeful feeling against Harold. 

This dispute troubled flie King very much, and 
soon afterwards he fell ill and died, Jtinuary 5th, 
1066. He had once made a vow to go to 
Jerusalem to pray at the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but he was not able to spare the time, so 
instead he built a church to St. Peter at 
Westminster. A monastery had long before 
been erected there by Seabert, the j&rst of the East 
Saxon Kings who turned from heathenism to 
Christianity. This monastery was called 
^^^ the West Minster, and the name came to be 
Abb^ applied to the neighbourhood around. The 
Church of Edward the Confessor was after- 
wards altered and added to by many kings, until at 
length Westminster Abbey became the glorious 
building which stands in our day. 



Death of 
Edward 
the Con- 
fessor. 
1066. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Whose son was Edward the 
Confessor? — 2. Describe his appear- 
ance and character. — 8. Give the 
names of the different members of 
Godwin's family. Relate the story 
of Swegen's crime.— 4. In what way 
did Kmg Edward offend his English 
sab jects ? — 6. What led to the trial 
and ontlawnr of Godwin and his 
sons ? — 6. Who came to see Edward 
during Godwin's absence !— 7. When 
did Earl Godwin die ! Why did the 



English think of choosing Harold 
as their King?— 8 What other claim- 
ants were there to the throne ? — ^9. 
What happened to Harold while he 
was sailing in the English Channel, 
and what events resulted therefrom t 
— 10. What gave rise toTostig's sus- 
picions feelings towards Harold ?— 
11. When did King Edward die, and 
where was he bunedT— 12. Give an 
account of the founding of West- 
minster Abbey. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE REIGN OF HAROLD II. Jan. 6— Oct. 14, 1066. 

ON the death, of King Edward it was decided that 
Harold should be king, and very few com- 
plained of his election. Harold's birth gave ^^^j^ 
him no claim whatever to the crown. But elected 
the Witenagemot thought the coimtry had ^^^• 
need of a strong man in such a time, and, therefore, 
they chose him. But in entirely setting aside the 
old royal family they exercised a very unusual 
freedom of choice. William of Normandy was very 
angry when he heard Harold was made ^, . . 

,.'=*•', . T • 1 • Claim of 

king, and sent over a message asking him Dtike 
to remember how Edward had promised w^^^™- 
that England should one day be his, and how Harold 
himself had sworn to help him to get it, and also to 
marry his daughter. William's birth gave him no 
more right to the throne of England than Harold 
had. His great aunt Emma was the mother of 
Edward the Confessor, but such a connection could 
not give him any claim. Still he contended that the 
Witenagemot were bound to choose him because 
Edward had promised to make him successor to the 
throne. He also said that Harold, having broken a 
promise made on oath, could not be king over a 
Christian land, and he sent to the Pope to ask him 
to condemn the election. All such arguments, how- 
ever, would have been of no use if William had 
not been a mighty warrior. He is, therefore, well 
called William the ConqtieroTy because his claim 
to rule rested on conquest and on nothing else. 
The Witenagemot, indeed, afterwards elected him, 



\ 
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but they did so because tliey could not help them- 
selves. 

To William's message Harold returned answer 
that he alone was the rightful King of England, for 
the Wise Men had chosen him, and that it was not in 
his power to marry a foreign wife without the con- 
sent of his people. 

Then William gathered together all the Normans 
who would help him, and got ready a number of 
Norman ships in Order to invade England. The 
prepara- Popo returned a favourable answer to his 
tions. appeal, and sent him a beautiful banner 

that he himself had blessed, and bade him god- 
speed. 

When Harold heard that William was getting ready 
to come over to England, he gathered together a great 
army, and set men to watch tiie coast and 
Se EnrfLh P^©^®^* ^© Normtins landing. He himself 
went to the south of England with, his 
soldiers, and there waited all the simimer months. 
But when winter came he was obliged to let some 
of his men go to their homes, for William had not 
come, and many of them had grown tired of waiting, 
and provisions began to fail. 

But now another enemy came to trouble Harold : 
this was his brother Tostig. Tostig was still very 
angry with Harold because he thought that 
Sv^ion i^ ^^8 through him he had lost his earldom, 
of North- Moreover, he said that he had always been 
urn na. Xing Edward's favourite, and had, there- 
fore, as much right to be chosen king as his brother. 
At first he had asked William of Normandy to help 
him, but William, as we have seen, was looking after 
his own interests ; therefore, instead, he got aid from 
Harold Hardrada, the King of Norway. 

This king and Tostig went together to make war 
against England. At York they were met by the two 
grandsons of Earl Leofric, Edwin and Morcar, who 
had a hard fight with them, but Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada gained the victory. 

The news of this battle was quickly taken to King 
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Harold, who was in the south of England ; and he, 
with all possible haste, marched to Northum- 
berland and met his brother and Harold Battle of 
Hardrada at Stamford Bridge by the Der- Irid^?^ 
went. Here there was a great and terrible 
struggle. King Harold and his men fought with all 
their might, and in the end gained the 
battle ; Tostig and Harold Hardrada were 
both slain. This happened on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. 

On the 29th of September, while King Harold was 
still in Northumberland, William of Normandy 
landed at Pevensey ; and as all the soldiers Norman 
had gone to fight against Tostig, he was able "evasion. 
to land with little danger or difficulty. When William 
leaped from his boat to the shore he stumbled and 
felL His followers, who were superstitious, thought 
this a bad sign. But William, knowing how they 
would feel, grasped a handful of sand, and shouted, 
** See, I have taken seisin of my kingdom."* Thus 
with ready wit he turned the bad sign into a good 
one. 

While Harold was still at York men came to him 
at full speed and in great terror, to tell him that 
William of Normandy had come over to England, 
and was robbing and burning throughout the country. 
Harold, without any time to rest after his last great 
battles, had to hasten back again to the south of 
England, calling to his aid, as he went, the men from 
the different earldoms. All of them were glad to obey, 
except Edwin and Morcar with their men, for they, 
like Tostig, were jealous of King Harold. At Lon- 
don he stayed a few days to get his army ready; and 
here, some say, he met his young brother Gurth, 
who begged him to let him go and fight the Normans 
in his stead. Harold, of course, would not allow 
this, and went on again, taking his brothers Gurth 
and Leofwin with him, and on he marched until he 

• In handing over land to a purchaser, a turf or clod used 
to be given. And the buyer was then said to have seized — 
taken seisin of the land. 

E 
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reached Senlac,* near Hastmgs, where he pitched 
his camp. 

On the morning of Saturday, October 14th, Duke 
William of Normandy rose early, and spoke to his 
Battle f i^®ii> telling them he had come to take the 
Hastings, throne of England away from Harold, be- 
1066. cause it belonged by right to him. Then he 
marched with his army to Mount Telham, and looked 
over to Senlac, where Harold and his men were. 
They were gathered behind a trench ; on their right 
lay a large piece of marshy ground, and on their left 
waved the standard of the "King, the Golden Dragon, 
with Harold's htcs-earhf or body-guard, protecting it. 
Covering the rest of the groimd, stood numbers of men 
whom Harold had called to his aid from the different 
counties. Against these people came William with 
his Norman knights; and his minstrel, Taillfer, sang, 
as he rode along, tossing his sword into the air, a 
song about a brave hero who had lived long before. 

When the battle was joined, tho English, with 
cries of *'God Almighty!" and **Holy Cross!" 
dashed against the Normans, and it seemed as if 
they must carry all before them. Once the great 
Duke William was thrown to the ground, and his 
men were about to give up all for lost, in the fear that 
he was dead, when he sprang up, and tearing off his 
helmet, cried aloud, **I live ; tind by God's help will 
yet conquer!" Then he rushed at the standard, 
striking fiercely right and left. 

In the meantime Harold's brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwin, had both been slain; and William now 
made a desperate effort to gain the spot where the 
King still stood his ground. But nothing moved 
King Harold. He remained firm, surrounded by his 
hus-carls. William then ordered his Normans to 
make believe that they were frightened and to run 
away. They obeyed, and the Saxons moved from 
their good position and began to chase their foes. 
At this the Normans turned to fight the Saxons hand 

* Now called Battle. 
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ind. But as long as Harold was alive the battle 
went on. At last Duke William thought 
if his soldiers aimed their arrows up in Harold!' 
air, they might fall on the Saxons' 
J9, and so destroy them. This plan quite sue- 
ed. An arrow pierced Harold in the eye, and 
his fall the Normans gained the day. 
le English were so completely beaten that they 
1 not rally anywhere. Edith, the widowed queen 
dward the Confessor, held the city of defeat of 
Chester. But on the approach of Wil- the Eng- 
she surrendered it. Edwin, Earl of ^^ 
da, and Morcar, Earl of Northumberland, had a 
ig force in London ; and they were inclined to 
ort the claims of Edgar the JEtheling (or Prince), 
prandson of Edmund Ironside. Nothing shows 
iam's ability better than the plan by which he 
ited their design. If he had laid siege to 
Ion, his army would probably have been worn 
while time would have been given for other 
[ishmen to gather to the rescue. But he was too 
for that. He maj*ched up the south bank of the 
nes, setting Southwark on fire as he went by. 
crossed the river at Wallingford, and, turning 
Hertfordshire, he got between the g^eat earls 
their dominions, on which they chiefly depended 
hielp. This frightened them, and they hastily 
ed London to protect their own lairds. Thus 
to themselves the citizens had no choice but to 
., and the conquest of England was practically 
uplished. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



zplain Ihe different groiin'^8 
<^ Uarold and William laid 
x>the throne. — 2. With what 
ltie« did Harold meet in de- 
g his kingdom against Wil- 
-8. Who invaded the North 



land at this time, and by , battle I 



whom were they opposed ?— 4. What 
ba tie was fought, and with what 
resolt ?— 5. What news did Harold 
hear after his victory ? — 6. Describe 
the battle of Hasting. — 7, How did 
William show his wisdom after the 
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FEOM THE NOEMAN CONQUEST TO THE 
EEIGN OF HENEY VH. 

1066—1486. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 1066—1087. 

I^HUS William the Conqueror got his own way, 
• and took the land of England from the Saxon 
kings. It seemed to the sturdy English of the time 
a very hard thing ; but this trouble did good in the 
end, for it brought into the country a noble and 
energetic race of men, distinguished by splendid 
capacities, and so nearly related to the English them- 
selves as to be capable of close union with them. 
The Normans carried with them not only their valour 
and high spirit, but the higher civilisation of France. 
And when they became completely united with the 
English, they did much to ennoble the nation. 

The old English writers tell us that William was 
stem and hard of nature, caring little whether he 
were loved or not. He was light-haired and 
ofwiu^m ^^"* ^^ isLce, but so strong that no man could 
bend his bow, while his voice rang out loud 
as a trumpet above the noise of battle when he fought 
at Hastings. He was so fond of hunting and careful 
of preserving animals to hunt that people used to say 
he ** loved fixe wild deer as if he had been their 
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father," and his stem sentence on poachers was 
* ^ That whosoever should slay hart or hind, man 
should blind him." 

But William was something more than a good 
soldier and huntsman, he was one of the greatest of 
England's rulers. The same writer who tells ub that 
he was a ** stem and wrathful man," and allowed no 
one to resist his will, adds that, "he was mild to 
those good men who loved God," and *'made such 
order in the land that a man might travel through it 
unharmed with a bosom full of gold." 

Although William had won in battle, the English 
were in no hurry to make hiTn king. Indeed while 
Edwin and Morcar were in London the Higgig^. 
citizens elected Edgar the ^theling in tionas 
Harold's place. But after the great earls ^°^^' 
had departed, Edgar himself went at the head of a 
number of Londoners to offer William submission, 
and to say they would take him for their .^^^ 
king. So he marched to London with his 
army, and there the people set the crown upon his 
head at Christmas, 1066. 

At first William was not at all imkind to the Eng- 
lish, but let them keep to their own laws, and only 
gave to his men the land which either belonged to 
no one, or of which the owners were dead or in dis- 
grace. But before long he altered his plans. This 
change began after he had paid a visit to his own 
Normandy. When he went there he left England 
under two very harsh rulers, his brother Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, and William Fitz-Osbem, who made the 
English hate the Normans so much that they rose 
up against them and tried to drive them out of the 
land. WiUiam hearing of this revolt came Dg^^jaj^^ 
back, and, with the help of his army, got invasion. 
the better of the people for a time. But i^®^- 
they now had no love for him, and when, in 1069, 
the King of the Danes came over to the North with 
a great army, the English began to hope that all 
might yet go as they wished. 

But they hoped in vain. William swore a great 
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oath that he would make Northumberland suffer, 
and marching thither he soon did as he had sworn. 
The land before he came was full of pretty viLlages 
and fields of com, or green with grass for feeding 

cattle. William was not moved to pity by 
venwwjQ^ the sight, but in his anger burned all the 

farmhouses, tore up the trees and crops, 
and after he had killed nearly all the people who 
lived there, left the rest to wander about with no 
homes to dwell in and no food to eat. This was 
William's way of showing that he was indeed the 
Conqueror of England. 

Then he began to make other changes. He took 
away the churches from the English clergy and put 

Norman priests into them. He made the 
priests English nobles, who had large parks and 

nobles fiolds which had belonged to them for many 

years, give up their lands to him, that he 
might bestow them upon whom he pleased ; and he 
forced all who received any land from him to swear 
that they would always fight his battles and would 
never fail to do as he ordered. To prevent secret 
gatherings after dark he commanded that at eight 

o'clock every night a bell should ring, and 

when the people heard this bell the fires 
and lights in every house were to be put out. This 
bell was called the ** Curfew" bell, from two French 
words which mean to ** cover fire." 

William, indeed, meant that no one in England 
should be independent of his will ; and this made 

even his own men ang^, so that in the 
discoutent. 7®^' 1075, while he was away from home, 

some of his nobles met together and agreed 
to rebel against William, and assert their independ- 
ence of his power. 

One of the men who had known of this plan was 
an Englishman, Waltheof, whom the Conqueror had 
made Earl of Northumberland. This man's wife was 
Judith, a daughter of the King, and she betrayed 
the plans of the rebels. An outbreak took place, 
which was soon put down, and the only man put to 
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death on account of it was Waltheof , who had taken 
no active part in it. The others were imprisoned 
for life. 

In 1085 William did another thing which was 
looked on with great distrust by the people. He was 
anxious to learn a great deal about Englajid Don^^g^ 
and the English people ; so he sent men into Book. ^ 
every shire and asked of the priests and ^0®^« 
shenfPs and others who were at the head of alfairs 
what the land was like, and how much it was worth. 
These men had to bring him an account of every 
village, wood, and field, and the nimiber of cows, 
horses, and even ploughs, that there were on every 
farm ; how many win(finills and ponds there were ; 
indeed, they had to tell him about everything they 
saw. He afterwards had all these facts written down 
in a book which was called the Domesday Book. 
This book still exists, and is of very great value as 
showing the state of England at that time. 

William, in order to indulge his love of hunting, 
laid waste a large part of Hampshire and 
called it the New Eorest. He made a law Forest, 
that any man who was found shooting the 
animals there should have his eyes put out. 

Towards the end of his reign William had a good 
deal of trouble, for he quarrelled with the King of 
France, and his own son Eobert made war against 
him because he would not give him Normandy and 
Maine. He also lost his wife, Matilda, whom he 
loved very dearly. 

In 1087 William was much offended by a 
rude speech which the King of France made about 
him, and in return went into his country, jv . . , 
burning the houses and killing the people wmiam. 
with very little pity. He had set his soldiers 1087. 
to destroy Nantes, and while he was looking on at 
their cruel work, his horse stepped on a burning 
ember and threw him forward on the saddle, 
hurting him very much. He was taken away and 
tended, but he quickly g^ew worse, and in a few days 
he died. When he was dying he ordered all the 
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people whom he had taken prisoners to be set 
free. 

We often hear it said that William the Conqueror 
brought the ** Feudal System" into Eng- 
Xrrtem*^** land, and young readers may wonder what 
it means. We will first explain the mean- 
ing of the term, and then show that the statement 
is not quite correct. 

In the first place, the word " feudal " comes from 
feuduMy which was a name for a fief or fee, that 
is, a piece of land for which the man to whom it 
belonged was obliged to do service to some one above 
him. In the feudal system, therefore, every one, 
from the highest noble down to the very poorest man 
who had any land of his own, was bound to his supe- 
rior by the closest ties. The nobles held their lands 
from the King, and were compelled on that account 
to serve him in time of war, while he on his part was 
obliged to protect them. Beneath the nobles were 
their tenants ; and these classes were bound together 
in the same way as were the King and his nobles. 

There were, of course, good and bad points about 
this system, but it never really grew up to perfection 
in England, and for this we may thank 
Difference William and the Norman conquest. In 
EngUsh other lands where it reached its height, the 
i?ench nobles had greater power over their own 
feudaUsm. followers than even the King himself had, 
and thus there were many masters instead 
of only one. William had felt this when he was only 
Duke of the Normans, and, to keep his nobles from 
getting too much influence, he made all his subjects 
swear to be faithful to him as well as to their lords. 
This was a great blow to the feudal system. It had 
gradually been growing up in England before Wil- 
liam's time, without anybody taking much notice 
of it. But when a nimiber of people from another 
land conquered this country, it is not to be wondered 
at that die English shoidd have struggled against 
the very thing to which they might have submitted 
from their native rulers. 
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One fact more must be here mentioned, and that is, 
that in this leign the English Church became much 
more influenced by the Pope of Rome than The 
it had been before ; because the bishops and J5J«^*J> 
clergy whom William put in the place of 
the English were generally foreigners, and more 
strict in their obedience to the Pope than the Saxons 
had been. The Archbishopric of Canterbury was made • 
superior in dignity to that of York, and Lanfranc, 
the Archbishop, began the custom of holding courts 
of law for the trial of churchmen separate from those 
used for common people, while clergymen were for- 
bidden for the future ever to marry. These changes 
did not do much harm so long as William reigned ; 
for though he used the power of the Pope for his 
own puiT)oses, he had no notion of surrendering his 
independence. He refused to do homage to the 
Pope, and allowed no church coimcD. to make laws 
without his consent. He also forbade any person to 
receive letters of command from the Pope without 
submitting them to the King. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. How did the Norman Conquest 
do good in the end ? Describe the 
character of William the Conqueror. 
How did he at first treat the Eng- 
lish? — 2. Name the rulers under 
whom England was left during 



Book ? When was the New Forest 
laid out ? What sort of laws were 
made h^^ William against hunting 
wild animals? — 6. With whom did 
William make war during the last 
years of his reign ? What accident 



William's first visit to Normandy. | caused his death ? Give the date of 
What effect did their conduct have | it, and name the town in France 
on the English people ? Describe where he was buried. — 7. Explain 
William's treatment of Northum- I what is meant by the Feudal System, 
bria. — 3. What changes did William and show how it never grew up to 
make in the Church, and in the dis- | completeness in this country 7—8. 
tribntion of the land ? What was What alteration was made in the 
the Curfew Bell?— 4. GKve an ac- government of the Church during 
count of the conspiracy formed William's reign? What measures 
against William In 1076. Who was did William u«e in order to oppose 
put to death for having taken part the i>ower of the Pope ? 
n it ?— 6. What was the Domesday 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

WILLIAM II., suRNAMBD RUFUS, ok THE RED. 

1087—1100. 

WHEN William the Conqueror was dying, he was 
asked how his lands were to be divided ; and 
he made reply that he wished Eobert, his 
Division of eldest son to have Normandy and reign as 
dominSnIi. Duke of the Normans ; William his second 
son to be King of England; while to Henry, 
his youngest, he left a large dum of money, telling 
him at the same time to wait and see what would 
happen to him. 

This second William was called ** William Eufus,'* 

or the Eed King, on account of his having rosy cheeks 

and red hair, the word rufwi being the Latin 

wSuam'ii! ^^^ ^®^* ^^ ^OQ>TL as his father was dead, he 
made haste over to England to be crowned, 
and won the hearts of the English people by telling 
them how good a king he meant to be, and what 
j ust laws he would give them ; also by making gifts 
to the churches and to the poor. 

However, the English people soon found they were 
worse off under this king than they had been under 
his father ; for although William the Conqueror was 
very fierce in war and made some hard laws, he was 
never cruel except for some great object of policy, 
and seldom put any one to death or shed blood ex- 
cept in battle. William Eufus, on the other hand, 
was a selfish man, who cared for no one, and whose 
only desire was to indulge his own wishes and get 
as much money out of the people as he possibly 
could. 
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When William the Conqueror died, Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, refused to crown William 
Bufus, unless he promised to rule justly. 
This William was quite ready to do, for he Death of 
was afraid of Lanfranc ; and this fear kept ^ij^^^ 
him from doing much harm during the 
Archbishop's lifetime. But Lanfranc died in 1089, 
and then William threw off all restraint. 

He made a great friend of a derk named Banulf 
Flambard, and with his help found many ways of 
getting money unjustly from the English. ^. 
For instance, when a bishop or clergyman King*B 
died, he would not put any one in his place *F»any. 
who did not pay him a large sum of money, and 
sometimes he would keep the churches empty for a 
very long time. Li such cases the revenues of the 
bishopric or of the church came to the King. Again, 
if one of his men died, he would not let the son take 
any of his father's lands for his own unless he hrst 
g^ve the King an unresisonable sum of money, so 
much sometimes that there was none left for his own 
use ; also, he never allowed any of the daughters of 
his men to marry without his consent, while for this 
consent he made them pay very heavily ; and then 
he often wedded them to husbands they did not love, 
just for his will and pleasure. He made the people 
also pay the old tax of Danegeld, which Ethelred had 
begun, and for which, of course, there was now no 
need. 

Li the year 1093 William fell ill and thought he 
was going to die ; so, wishing to make amends for the 
past, he said that if he lived he would become a 
better king. Feeling sorry for having neglected 
to put any one in the dead Lanfranc' s place, he 
thought of the very best man he knew, ^jujam's 
and asked him to come and be Arch- iiinessand 
bishop of Canterbury. This man's name 1§^93^*** 
was Anselm, Prior of Bee, in Normandy. 
But, kind and gentle as he had often shovm him- 
self to be, he was a man with a high sense of duty. 
He cared nothing for the selfish king, nor wished for 
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power himself. He had almost to be forced into the 
Anaeim King's presence, and it was some time be- 
Arch- * fore he could be persuaded to say he would 
c^terbury. become Archbishop. He suspected that 
when William recovered he would be no 
better than before. 

In this he was right, for William was not really 
changed at all, and when he was no longer in fear of 
His n- death, began to behave as badly to Anselm 
test with as to the rest, and ordered him to pay him 
the King. £1^000. ThisAnsolm refused to do. *'Treat 
me as a free man," he said, **and I devote myself 
and all I have to your service, but if you treat me as 
a slave you shall have neither me nor mine." Still 
the King would not do as Anselm wished, and they 
disputed over many things. At last the Archbishop, 
rather than submit to William, left England, and did 
not again return till after the King's death. 

It is not necessary to relate all the wars that 
William had with the people round. He fought 
against the King of Scotland and his own 
wiuiam two brothers, Robert and Henry. Indeed, 
fform^dyf ^0 was envious of Robert, and wished to 
. have Normandy for himself ; so he was very 
glad when, in 1096, Robert, who wanted to make a 
journey to the Holy Land, told him he was willing to 

Disconte t ^®^ ^°^ have the government of his duchy 
of the for five years if he gave him a sum of money 

Normans, f^j, j^ ^^^ ^^ great men who lived in the 

countries round Normandy did not like the change, 
and began to make war on William's land. 

William was in England at the time, but when he 
heard the news he got into the first boat he could 
find, that he might cross over to France and fight 
against his enemies. Then when he was told a 
storm was coming on and that he might be in 
danger, he exclaimed, ** Kings never drown!" Wil- 
liam, however, soon after came to a strange and 
sudden end. 

He was told one day that if he went to shoot in 
the New Forest some evil would befall him ; but he 
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did not heed the warning and went there as he was 
wont to do. Not long after some poor men 
found him lying on Ihe ground dead, with ^^JjjJ^n 
an arrow in his heart. Some said that a 
gentleman called Walter Tyrrel had shot him by 
mistake, others believed that he had been slain by 
some one of the many people whose hatred he had 
roused by his cruelty and injustice. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What directions did William I. 
make in his will as to the division of 
his dominions after his death ! Why 
was the second William snmamed 
Rufus, and in what way did his 
ehaiticter differ from his father's t 
—2. After whose death did Wil- 
liam's bad qualities show them- 
selves ? With whose aid did he ^t 
money from the people ? Describe 
their various methods of exaction. 



— 8. What caused William to ap- 
point Anselm Ai'chbishop of Can- 
terbury? Why was the latter op- 
posed to acccn>ting this office ! Be- 
late the conduct of the King and 
bishop.— 4. How did William get 
possession of Normandy ? To whom 
was his rule displeasing? Give his 
words when he heard of the revolt 
in Normandy. — 5. Relate how Wil- 
liam Rufos came by his death. 



I 



CHAPTEB Xin. 

HEXRY I., 8UKKAMED BEAUCLERK, or FINE SCHOLAR. 

1100—1135. 

AS soon as William Bufus was dead his brother 
Henrj, who at the time was also hunting in the 
New Forest, rode off to Winchester that he might 
get himself made King. He knew that his brother 
Bobert, who was older than he, might say that Eng- 
land was his by right ; but Robert was away in the 
Holy Land, and the English cared very little about 
him. 

Probably the people remembered the promises 
WiUiiun Eufus made when he began to reign, but 
Henry did better than make promises, for he imme- 
diately set about undoing some of the mischief his 
brother had done. 

First of all, he put in prison Itanulf Flambard, the 

evil adviser of William Eufus, then he sent for An- 

selm to come back to England, and began to appoint 

clergymen to all the churche.8 that William had left 

empty. And he not only promised to be- 

ciSter liave justly to the people, but he had 

these promises written down and signed 

by himself and lus nobles. This writing was called 

a Charter, from the Latin word charta, meaning a 

paper. As we go on in history, we shall read how 

each of the kings gave a charter to his people until 

we come to what is called the Great Charter in the 

reign of King John. 

Another of Henry's actions which pleased his 
people very much was his marriage to a princess of 
English blood, whose name was Edith, but whom 
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the Normans called Matilda, or Maud. Her mother 
was Margaret, sister of Edgar the ^thel- j^jth 
ing, and her father was Malcolm, Kin^ Matadaof 
of Scotland. We are told that this lady had ^ 
been brought up by her aunt in a convent, and had 
been forced by her to take the veil, that is to promise 
never to marry. But the girl told Anselm that the 
promise had been made against her will', and that 
she had often and often torn oS and trampled under 
foot the veil which she had been made to wear. 
When Anselm heard this he said that she was free ; 
and when Matilda was crowned Queen, the English 
people gave a great shout of joy. 

And here we must explain why Henry's brother 
Robert had gone to the Holy Land. We know how 
fond people are of visiting places where those they 
loved have once lived, and of tending the 
graves of friends they have lost. This ^gadet. 
is very natural ; and after Christ's dis- 
ciples were all dead, the people who had learnt from 
and known them when on earth loved to visit all 
those places where they had walked and talked. At 
first people went to the Holy Land because they 
liked to go, but by-and-by they began to fancy that 
they were doing something very holy, and that the 
prayers they repeated at the graves of the Apostles 
were better than those they prayed elsewhere. They 
also imagined that if they could get hold of some- 
thing which had once belonged to any of the old 
saints or martyrs, whatever it might be, it would do 
them great good, and perhaps when they died help 
them to get to heaven. At last they grew to believe 
that every one who went to the Holy Land and knelt 
down and said prayers at the tomb in which they 
thought that Chnst had once lain, would have a g^eat 
many sins forgiven, and scarcely be punished for 
them at all. These ideas made many of the people 
anxious to go to the Holy Land ; but the Turks, who 
had conquered Palestine, did not believe in Christ, 
and often used to ill-treat the people who came to 
see the places where He once lived. 
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This was a great trouble to many people, and at 
last a man, called Peter the Hermit, seeing how 
many unkind things the Turks did to the Christians 
when they went to Jerusalem, how they would rush 
in and disturb them with howls and yells whilst they 
were saying their prayers, thought he would try 
and do something to make matters better. So he 
wrote a letter to the Pope, telling him what he had 
seen, and asking him if all the Christian people 
ought not to unite and turn the Turks out of the 
Holy Land. The Pope quite agreed with all that 
Peter had said, and called a number of the clergy 
and other people together. Then he and Peter 
talked to them, and told them many things about the 
cruelty of the Turks, until they made them feel so 
angry that all of them cried out with a loud voice, 
** God wills it; God wills it," and determined to go 
in one body and drive the Turks away from the Holy 
Land. 

Such a war was called a ** crusade," from cruxy 
a cross, because the soldiers all wore crosses in 
token of their devotion to Christ. Eobert, Duke of 
Normandy, and several of the princes of Europe 
headed this expedition ; but before they started a num- 
ber of men, women, and children gatiiered together, 
and, led by Peter the Hermit, began their journey 
towards Jerusalem. Many of these people were very 
ignorant, and had not taken enough to eat on their 
way, so that some died of hunger, while it is said 
few got even as far as Constantinople, and those who 
reached Asia Minor were killed by the Turks. The 
other crusaders fared better, for they conquered 
Antioch and took Jerusalem. This crusade 
Robert, had the effect of keeping Robert, William 
NwmMidy. ^^ Conqueror's eldest son, away from 
home so long that Henry was able during 
his absence to make himself quite sure of the crown 
of England. 

In 1101 Eobert returned, and crossed over to this 
coTintry to fight against his brother. But the Eng- 
lish people did not wish to have him for their king, 
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and it was only a few of the nobles who liked him 
better than they did Henry. So the two brothers 
took Anselm's advice, and made peace with each 
other for a time. 

But before very long they quarrelled again, and 
Heniy gained a victory over Eobert, 1106, at a place 
called Tenchebray, in Normandy, and imprisoned 
him for the rest of his life in CardiE Castle. 

Henry tried, like his father, to increase his kingly 
power; and in order to prevent his nobles, who 
were very proud and disobedient, from 
getting too strong for him to manage, he increase of 
took away the lands of many, and raised po^en ^ ^ 
up new men in their stead ; but to these 
he gave less money, and kept them more under his 
own control. 

Henry had two children, a boy named William, 
and a girl called Matilda. William was, so Henry 
thought, to be King of England after he himseK was 
dead, and he was very proud of his son. In 1120, 
when William was seventeen, he was 
crossing over from France to England in '^f '^^''« 
a ship called the JFhtte Ship, with a number 1120. 
of young men, and they thought that as they 
were having a holiday they would enjoy themselves 
as much as possible. So they ate and made merry, 
and drank more wine than was good for them. Whilst 
they were in the midst of their frolic the ship struck 
against a rock, and in a few minutes filled with water 
and sank to the bottom of the sea. William, they 
say, tried to save himself from drowning by getting 
into a boat, and would have succeeded if he had not 
gone back to rescue a half sister, the Countess of 
Perche, who cried to him for help. Out of all the 
people in the WTitte Ship only one reached the shore 
alive. The following day the news of the wreck 
was brought to the King, and his grief at Matilda 
the event was very great. It was not reoogmsed 
merely that his only son was drowned, but por toThe 
it made him very angry to think that throne. 
Robert's son, whom he hated, might become King 
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after hint. In order to prevent this lie made all liis 
lords swear tliat when lie was dead they would make 
his daughter Matilda their Queen. 

Still his last days were full of anxiety, for he could 
not feel at all sore of these promises being 
kept; and on December 1st, 1135, he died quite 
HenrT's Suddenly. His death is said to have been 
demxh. hastened by his having made too large 

^^®®* a meal off small fish called lampreys. 

Henry's reign had been a very busy one, and he 
had many enemies. Some of the most troublesome 

were the Welsh, who had not as yet been 
^'^^ subdued by the Normans. WilHam the 
Conqueror had formed two earldoms, Shrewsbury 
and Chester, on the northern border of Wales ; but 
the Norman Earls he placed there were always at 
war with the Welsh, and gave the kings constant 

trouble. At last Henry thought of a plan 
^n^J^s. ^^ settling a number of Menungs in Wales, 

as he knew that these people could not only 
fight well, but would be able to teach the Welsh how 
to weave doth as well as till the groimd, This had 
the desired effect, for though the Welsh still often 
made war on the English, the Flemings helped to 
keep them in order, and proved in the end very useful 
to the country. 

Henry also had a dispute with Anselm, which arose 
in the following manner. The English kings always 

wished to have the affairs of the Church 
Hei^ai^ under their own control, and to choose for 

themselves the bishops and abbots. They 
wished besides that these bishops and abbots, when 
chosen, should do them homage and become their 
vassals, as did their other subjects. It was also 
thought important that the bishops should receive 

from the King the ring and the staff, which 
as toln- were the signs of their office. The giving 
vestiture. ^f i)^q pjj^g ^j^j g^aff was called ** investi- 
ture," and Anselm thought that he ought to receive 
them from the Pope and not from Henry ; so he 
refused to do homage to the King, or consecrate 
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those bishops who had been put into office during his 
absence from England. I^or some time neither 
Henry nor Ansehn would give way in the least ; but 
in 1106, as the Pope, who was airaid of offending 
Henry, did not uphold Anselm very warmly, the 
quarrel was settled in this way. Henry promised 
that the Pope should in future have the power of 
giving the ring and staff to the bishops, but the 
bishops were, on their side, to do homage to the 
Kings of England for the estates belonging to their 
sees. 

The English do not seem by all accounts to have 
been very happy in this reign. Their crops failed, 
their cattle died, and many of them became ^^^^ 
very poor. Still Henry was a much better Henry's 
king than his brother, William Ruf us, had ™*^- 
been, and we are told that ** ho was a good man," 
and that '' no man durst ill-treat another in his time, 
for he made peace for men and deer." He did good 
in England in many ways, but in the next reign 
much of this good was undone, and it was not until 
his grandson, the second Henry, came to the throne 
that his work was continifed. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. How did Henry act when be 
lieud of his brother's death ? What 
other person might have claimed 
the throne! Why was the latter's 
claim not dangerous to Henry !~2. 
Relate some of the ways by which 
Henry won the confidence of his 
sabjects. Explain what is meant by 
a charter.— 3. Relate the story of 
Henry's wife Matilda.— 4. Explain 
the oaoses which first led people to 
make pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land. How were the pilgiims 
treated by the Turks ! What design 
was formed in consequence by Peter 
the Hermit ! — ft. Give an account of 
the first Crusade. How did it in- 
directly affect this country?— 6. 



What disputes arose between Ko- 
bert and Henry? Give the date 
and name of the battle in which 
Robert was finally subdued ? What 
was his fkte?— 7. Relate the story 
of the wreck of the White Ship.—S. 
To whom did Henry make his 
nobles swear allegiance ? Give the 
date of his de ith.— 9. WTiat people 
did Henry settle in Wales, and for 
what purpose?— 10. About what 
question did Henrv and Anselm 
dispute? Explain the meaning of 
InveatUuret and show how the quar- 
rel was at length settled. — 11. De- 
scribe the condition of the English 
people during the reign of Hemy I. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

STEPHEN OF BLOIS. 1135—1154. 

\^E]RY few people kept the promises they had 
made to Heniy to support the claims of his 
^.^ ^ ^ daughtei^Matilda to the throne of England. 
lATity of Indeed, ^e was a hard, proud woman, little 
Matilda. oared for bv any one, and a stranger both 
to the English and Normans. She had married, 
when very young, Henry V., Emperor of Germany, 
and thus obtained the title of Ibnpress. After his 
death her father had wedded her to Geoffrey, the 
son of Fulk, Coimt of Anjou, a man who had always 
been his enemy, but whose friendship he wished to 
win. Matilda's second marriage was much disliked 
by the nobles, many of whom declared that as it had 
been effected without their knowledge they were free 

from their oaths. Moreover, it was not 
ebSion.** thought wcU f Or a woman to reign ; and so 

when Stephen, the son of Adela, WiUiam 
the Conqueror's daughter, came over to England from 
his home in Blois, he foimd the English people quite 
willing to receive him, and the citizens of London 
chose him as their king. 

Like the last two sovereigns, Stephen made plenty 
of promises to govern his subjects justly, and even 
gave them a charter. If he had had a strong will 
all might have gone well ; but soon after he came to 
the throne the nobles began to get more and more 
power, and Stephen, instead of trying to hold them 
in check as Henry had done, let them have all 
their own way. They built a great many castles 
wherever they were able; they behaved pretty 
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much as they liked, and treated the poor people very 
badly. 

These castles were of stone and very strong. A 
ditch, or moat, filled with water, was all round them. 
Over this ditch was a wooden bridge, which 
oonld be drawn up and down, so that no one ^^^^ 
ootdd go into the castle tmless those within 
allowed them. The gate leading into the castle was 
strengthened by a hanging door of heavy iron. This 
was called the portcullis, and it could be drawn up 
by chains or suddenly let down to bar the entrance. 
The castle walls were very strong and high, and 
within was a tower called a keep, which was so strong 
that no one could get inside without a great deal of 
trouble. Undemeafii this keep were cold stone cells, 
called dungeons, where prisoners were put and often 
very cruelly treated, sometimes even allowed to starve 
to death. 

Stephen permitted the nobles to go on building 
these castles and getting more power, until at last 
he began to fear them hmiself , and to think g , 
he must do someting to show that he was an§th<? 
master. But he did just the most foolish Church. 
thing he could, for the people he chose to offend 
were those who were able to do him the greatest harm, 
namely, the bishops and clergy. The bishops, clergy, 
monks, and all those who had anything to do with the 
Church, always dung together ; and S a king vexed 
any of the great men in the Church, it often caused 
him more trouble than anything else he could do. 
Besides, the bishops at this time were much occupied 
with the government of the land, and when, in 1139, 
Stephen, for some reason of his own, per- ^ . . 
haps because he was jealous of them or in the 
thought he could not trust them, took some <»°^*^- 
of the bishops prisoners, all the clergy were offended, 
and the country, left with no one to govern it, got into a 
worse state of disorder than it had ever been in before. 

Matilda took the opportunity of landing 
in £ngland, and from this time to the end otM&^ 
of the reign there was nothing but fighting.**^*^ 
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In 1141 Stepben was defeated at Lmooln and 
ihiowD, into pRson. VatiMa then entered Londoi, 
,^^^^^ and was bailed every w h ere in the land a» 
CSV nnacd. its *'*' ladj." Howerer, bj her pride, she 

^^^ 6oon offended the dtisens of the capital, 
who took up arms against her, and would haye 
H» R- taken her captive if she had not swiM j 
tefcje lad ridden away to Oxford. Here ahe was so 
'^'^^^' hardlT beeet br Stephen, who had been in 
the meantime set free, that she had to escax>e across 
the snow dad in white in order that she mjght not 
lie seen. In 1146 she retnmed to Noimandj. 

Meanwhile the Norman nobles in their strong 
castles wrought all the harm they could, and ill- 
LawImb- ii«ed the people sadly. We are told that 
iw» cf this time was worse for England than that 
the tme. ^^ which we read in the Bible, when * * every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ; " for 
the laws were very weak, the King had little power, 
and the whole nation seemed to be divided into two 
hostile factions, one being for Matilda and the other 
for Stephen. 

The nobles had their castles everywhere ; " they 
filled the land with castles ; " they made the wretched 
people bnild them, and when they were finished, we 
are told, they * * filled them with evil men, " who robbed 
and murdered, and seized by day and night men and 
women whom they put in their diing^ns, sometimes 
torturing and starving them. 

And they made the people of the towns pay them 
heavy taxes, and when there was no more money left 
for them, they robbed and burned the towns, " so 
that you might walk a whole day's journey and 
would not find a man seated in a town, or the land 
tiUed/' 

At length in 1153 the people were so tired of the 
war that they began to try to settle the 
End of the quarrel between Stephen and Matilda, by 
1163.' a proposal that Stephen should be king 
until he died, and that, after his death, Ma- 
tilda's son Henry should reign. Stephen was willing 
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to agree to this, for Ms eldest son had died not long 
iKBfore, and, with the help of Henry, he began to try 
and improve the country. But he had not j^^^.. . 
much tune left to imdo the mischief which Stephen. 
the seventeen imhappy years of his reign ^^^* 
had caused ; for in the next year he died, and Henry 
the Second became King of England. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Why did the nobles consider! reign.— 4. How did Stephen offend 
themselves freed from their pro- i the Church. What course of action 
misee to Matilda!— 2. What part did Matilda then adopt? Give an 
did the Londoners take in the elec- ' account of the state of England at 
tion of Stephen ! How did Ste- I that time.— 5. To what agreement 
phen's character affect the welfkre i did Stephen and Henry at length 
of the oonntry t— 3. Describe the ' come t Give the date of the latter's 
Norman oistles built during this death. 



CHAPTER XV. 

nOZ<E OF AXJOU. HEXEY 11. 1154—1189. 

THE yo:iL.g Heniy was a veiy different man from 
Stephen. He was wise, steady, and brave, 
narurer ^^^'i work hard, had a strong will, and a 
of great love for law and order. He was the 

He=^Tr n. _^j^ q£ GeoflErey. Connt of Anjon,* and had 

Eiarrie<l a lady called Eleanor of Aqnitaine. A great 
HiaFreaeh part of France belonged to him; for his 
dominion, mother left him Normandy, his father 
Anjou, and his wife brought him all her own lands 
of Poitou. Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Limousin, 
Angoumois, and Guienne. A glance at the map will 
show that his French dominions were larger than his 
English kingdom. 

As soon as Henry became king he began to try to 
get the country into a better state. The first thing 
he did was to pull down many of the castles 
formB in which the lawless Norman nobles had built 
Kngiand, jj^ Stephen's day. He next sent away the 
T)aid soldiers, who did no good and were much hated 
by the people ; he also forbade any one to coin false 
money. 

Then he began to think he might improve the 
(!)}iurcli; but business in France, where he had 
arranged that his eldest boy should marry the little 
(laughter of the French King, took up all his thoughts 
for a time. 

♦ It ifl said that this Geoffrey used to wear in his helmet a 
Hprig of broom (plauta genista), and so came to be called Plan- 
tiigunot. llio name afterwards became famous as that of the 
lino of kings descended from him. 
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Heniy had, however, set his mind on a man who; 
he thought, would help him in his work. This man's 
name was Thomas d Becket. Thomas a 
Tbomw h Becket was the son of one Gilbert d Becket, 
a rich man who lived in London ; he had 
been sent to a good school, and afterwards to Paris 
and Oxford to study. When the father died, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury took Thomas into his own 
family, and by degrees he rose to a high place in 
the Church, and became known to King Henry, who 
used to ask his advice on many matters, and some- 
times sent him on errands of great importance. 

Thus Becket grew to be very rich and great, wore 
fine clothes, ate the richest food, kept a number of 
servants, and seemed so fond of the King that it was 
said these two young men had but one heart. Henry 
therefore thought Becket the best man to whom he 
could give the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

But King Henry had not quite imderstood his 
friend. Becket was a man who would do nothing 
by halves. When he was made archbishop he be- 
came a thorough churchman, and in defence of what 
he considered the rights of the Church he gave no 
thought to his own comfort or safety. On entering 
into his new office he quite altered his manner of 
living, went without food instead of eating the best 
that he could get, and, in place of all the nobles and 
great men who used to press round him, his house 
was filled with beggars. Then he gave up the post 
of Chancellor, which he had held before, thus refusing 
to help Henry any further in the secular improve- 
ment of the country. 

The King was not very pleased with this alteration 
in Becket, and in the year 1163 a deadly quarrel 
arose between the King and the archbishop. 

Whenever any one steals or commits any crime, in 

these days, whether he is a clergyman or not, he is 

either put into prison or punished in some 

of^ei^*" other way. But, first, he is tried in a court 

of law, then a jury of twelve men, who have 

heard all that can be said both on his side and on 
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the side of the person who has been wronged, say 
whether they thmk he is g^ty or not guilty. If he 
be fpund ^aUty, the judge sentences him to some 
punishment ; should the accused man be a murderer, 
he is condemned to death by hanging. But in 
Beckef 8 time no priest could be judged in this way ; 
he must have a special trial, with a clergyman for 
his judge, and his judge could only give him a 
spiritual pimishment, that is to say, he could not 
imprison him nor condemn him to death, but either 
he inflicted a ** penance" or sent him out of the 
Church. This evil was the more widely felt because 
it was not necessary to be a bishop or priest, or even 
a deacon, to claim the protection of the Church. 
Any one who did the smallest work for the Church, 
and whom the clergy wished to favour, might assume 
the tonsure, that is, might have the crown of his 
head shaved ; and he became a sacred character, so 
that the King's judges could not touch him. Thus 
many wicked deeds escaped the penalties they 
deserved. This privilege was called '* benefit of 
clergy." 

Henry saw that this state of things ought not to 
be allowed, and told Becket that, for the future, 
every churchman who committed a crime should be 
first spiritually punished by the bishops, and then 
tried and condemned like otibier folk. To this Becket 
would not agree, because he thought by so doing 
the Church would suffer; and though he and the 
King went over the matter again and again, no good 
was done, as both kept their own opinions. 

At length, at Christmas, 1164, the King held a 
council at Clarendon, a hunting palace not far from 
Oxford, and here a code of law, called the ^ ^. ^ 
** Constitutions of Clarendon," was drawn tionsof ' 
up, containing various new rules intended ^^g^®"* 
to make things more equal between 
the clergy and other people. According to the 
'* constitutions" a priest convicted of crime before 
a spiritual court was at once to be handed over 
to a secular court. Even in the spiritual couxt & 
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royal officer was to be present in oider to see that 
justice was done. And anyone who thought himself 
wronged by the judgment of bishops might appeal 
to the King's court for justice. To these laws 
Decket was asked to give his consent, and did so, 
but in a very unwilling manner, while at the same 
timo he wrote to the Pope telling him he had done 
what was very wrong, and asking his forgiveness. 

Ilonry was angry with Becket, and ordered him 
to meet him at Northampton. There the King 
B k t required so much from him, and made so 
leaves the many charges against him, that Becket 
oountry. believed Henry meant to ruin him, and 
fled from Northampton as quickly as he could, 
crossing over secretly into France. He did not come 
back again to England for six years, and during all 
that time ho kept up the quarrel with Henry. Both, 
perhaps, were in fault. Becket was obstinate, while 
Henry acted very meanly towards him, in driving 
all his family out of the coimtry, and also in taking 
their lands away from some monks, because they 
said they would never refuse to give Becket a home. 
In 1170 Henry wished to have his eldest son 
crowned as vice-king, or imder-king of England. 

The performance of this office belonged to 
nafioT^ *^e Archbishop of Canterbury. But in 
Prince Becket's absouco the Archbishop of York 

°^ 1Y70. was employed, and this greatly embittered 

the quarrel ; for Becket insisted that, as he 
was Archbishop of Canterbury, no one had a right to 
crown the prince but himself. Henry at the same 
time made the French King, Louis VII., very angry 
by this act, because that monarch's daughter, who 
was the prince's wife, was not crowned as well. 
Indeed all the while that Becket was away from 

England the French King helped hinn in 
'^caacma- ^^ Underhand way, and the Pope of Bome 
tionofthe slso took his part. This was the reason 
B^SeT^ why Henry at length agreed to give 
ill70. Becket, to a certain extent, his own way, 

and allowed him to return to England. 
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Henry and Becket liad not really made peace, and 
as soon as Becket reached liis own city of Canter- 
bury he uttered a great curse against the Renewed 
Archbishop of York, -whom he had not yet g-otests of 
forgiven, as well as against some other per- 
sons who had ofPended him by obeying the King's 
orders. 

"When the King, who was in France at the time, 
heard of this act, he flew into a terrible pas- 
sion, and after saying many bitter things "^^ ^^' 
against Becket, exclaimed, **What slug- 
gard wretches ; what cowards have I brought up in 
my coitrt, who care nothing for their master ! Not one 
will deliver me from this low-bom priest.'* Four of 
his knights heard this, and thought they would be 
doing Henry a pleasure by killing Becket. With 
haste, therefore, they left Henry, crossed the English 
Channel, and sped to Becket's home at Canterbury. 

The monks who saw them coming soon feared the 
worst, and made Becket hasten with them into the 
cathedral, believing that no one would dare ^ , 
to touch them there. The knights, who Becket. 
cared for nothing so long as they worked 1170. 
their master's will, rushed after them, shouting, 
" Where is the traitor Thomas d Becket ? " Becket 
looked at them boldly and exclaimed, '*I am no 
traitor, but a priest of God." A fearful struggle 
followed, and in a few moments Becket lay dead on 
the groimd. One of the men then cried out, **Let 
us go off ; he will never rise again." 

This deed made many people pity Becket, and 
think he had been in the right all the time. Some 
called him a saint and a martyr; they 
visited with reverence and awe his grave 
and the place where he had been Hlled. Henry, 
too, was very sorry, for he knew that his own passion 
had brought about the murder. But he thought the 
best thing he could do was to make people forget it 
as soon as possible, and therefore he went away to 
Ireland to bring that country imder his rule. 

The Irish for a long time had been very unhappy. 
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Instead of being united under one king whom they 
could all obey/they had a number of chiefs, 
^lylfi^ each of whom possessed a little bit of the 
land. Sometimes, however, one of them 
made himself head over the others, and this position 
was then held by Roderic O'Connor, King of Con- 
naught. Dermot, or Diarmid, King of Leinster, 
had stolen away the wife of 0*Ruarc, Prince of 
Leitrim. Eoderic O'Connor tried to pimish the robber, 
who escaped to England, and went to Henry for aid. 
Promises were made to him, and in 1169 a number 
of Norman knights went over to Ireland, led by two 
half-brothers, Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. After some battles, Dermot and the Nor- 
mans proved the stronger, and before long more 
Normans came over, among whom was a man named 
Strongbow. These Normans took the city of Water- 
ford, and then went on to Dublin, where Strongbow 
married Dermot's daughter Eva. When Dermot 
died soon after, Strongbow made himself King of 
Leinster. This Henry did not at all like, and he 
ordered Strongbow to give Dublin up to him. 
Things were in this state, when in 1171 Henry went 
over to Ireland. 

All the people there, except those of Ulster and 
Connaught, agreed to have him for their king ; and 
if he had been able to stay longer he might have done 
much good to the Irish people and helped to set their 
land in order, in the same way that he had reformed 
England. But he was obliged to leave before his 
work was finished and go to France, there to meet 
the priests whom the Pope had sent to inquire 
whether Henry was really in fault about the mimier 
of Becket or not. Henry swore that he had not had 
anything to do with it, and promised the Pope a 
great many things, one of which was to go on a 
crusade. He also had his son crowned over again, 
this time with his wife. 

Henry's troubles seemed now to be over, but they 
were not. He had angered his barons by the strict- 
ness with which he enforced the law ; and his wife, 
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who did not love him at all, plotted his ruin with 
the King of France, and also encouraged jj^^g^.^^ 
Henry's sons to rebel. Henry, the eldest, troubles of 
was ^e first who gave him any trouble. *^® ^^^' 
The King wished him to give some of his castles to his 
youngest brother, John, a child of five years old, for 
whom Henry was anxious to make some provision. 
The Prince refused ; he wanted some real power, he 
said. ** What was the use of being crowned, when he 
could not do as he chose ? " With these feelings he 
fled from his father's court, and took refuge 
with Louis, his father-in-law. He did not ^J^'^ 
find it hard to get many discontented men ana scot- 
to sympathise with what he considered his ^^74 
wrongs. Louis, King of France, William 
Kiug of Scotland, and a nimiberof dukes and nobles 
united with Prince Henry against the King. In 
1174 the King of France invadea Normandy, and 
the King of Scotland, England. 

Henry was at first scarcely able to beheve in the 
treachery of his son, but when once aware of his 
danger he acted with his usual vigour. 

Believing himself still unforgiven by the people 
for the murder of Becket, he first sought the scene 
of the crime and submitted to a pubHc 
scourging there. Then he marched to Hemya 
oppose his enemies. Though the barons 
had risen against him, the common people remained 
true to their king, who, with their aid and his own 
energy, was soon enabled to put down the 
rebellion. The Scotch King, with his army, ^ ^* 
fell into the hands of the English ; and, his own 
sons being forced to submit, Henry gained a com- 
plete victory. To his honour he used it with mercy. 
No one suffered death, though some were fined and 
several castles were pulled down. 

But Henry's sons did not long leave him in peace. 
Prince Henry complained that his father continued 
did not trust him, and this, after his late war between 
behaviour, was not surprising. He insisted gom7 ' 
that his brothers ought to do him homage. 1183. 
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Hichard, who held Aquitaine and Poitou, con- 
sented ; but Henry soon got up a quarrel with him 
on some other grounds, and having obtained help 
from some of Kichard's own nobles, sent an army 
Death of ^^g^iust him in 1183. King Henry was 
Prince obliged to gotoEichard' 8 assistance. Prince 

S^Geof^ Henry, however, died of a fever in the midst 
of the struggle, asking on his death-bed for 
the forgiveness of his father, who refused to see him. 
His death was soon followed by that of Henry's third 
son, Geoffrey. 

Although Richard and John were now the only 
sons that Henry had left to him, they were not 
contented to remain at peace, and entered into a 
plot with the King of France to make war against 
their father. Henry was ill and could not carry on 
the war with vigour, so that his enemies did a great 
deal of mischief,^ and at last set fire to the town of 
Le Mans, in which Henry had been bom, and where 
he was at the time staying. 

Ill, and miserable at the conduct of Richard, for as 
yet he did not know that John, too, had rebelled, 
Henry had to fly for his life from the burning town ; 
and though scarcely able to sit on his horse, he rode 
all day until he reached Frenaye, which was on the 
road to Normandy. From Frenaye he went after a 
few days to Chinon, while Philip II., the new King 
of France, continued the war, and Henry was not 
able to oppose him. 

At length news came that Tours had been taken 
by Philip, and Henry made an effort to meet him, 
although his illness was becoming more and more 
severe. He had to be carried to Azai, near which 
town the meeting was to take place, and there, in 
the midst of a terrible thunderstorm, and held on 
horseback by his men, he was obliged to submit to 
Philip, and promise to forgive his son. Then he 
asked for a list of those who had rebelled against him. 
After it had been given to him he went home to 
rest. When he was at leisure he opened the list of 
rebels, and the first name which met his eye was 
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that of his much-loved son John. Turning his face 
to the wall he cried, " I have nothing left j^^^ ^^ 
to care for now, let all things go their Heng^. 
way." Nor did he ever recover from this 118®« 
blow, but sank quickly, repeating every now and 
then the words, ** Shame, shame on a conquered 
king." He died July 6th, 1189. 

The Normans and English were by this time 
gradually growing into one nation ; and the customs of 
the two united were forming the f oimda- xjnion of 
tionof our present government. The Saxon Nommna 
Witenagemot still remained, but was called ^ ^^e ^ - 
the ' ' Great Council " of the King. In it sat the greater 
nobles, but they had little freedom to oppose the 
royal will, although the King professed it was by 
their advice that laws were made or altered. 

Besides the great council, there were two very im- 
portant courts, the Ciiria Regis * and the ^^^^^^ j^^ .^ 
Court of Exchequer. 

The former was a great court of justice, of which 
the King was head; and when he was away from 
home his place was taken by his chief minister, 
or " Justiciar." Whenever a quarrel arose among 
the King's tenants which could not be settled at a 
lower court it was brought before the ** Curia Regis," 
and Henry, who wished to bring the country into 
order, used to send judges from this court through 
the different coimties to do justice and see that the 
taxes were brought in. 

The taxes were paid into the Cowri of Exchequer ^ 
which was held at Westminster, at Easter and 
Michaelmas. The Justiciar, with the Chan- Q^y^^^f 
cellor, who wrote the Eling's letters, the Exchequer. 
Treasurer, who had charge of the royal 
treasure, and all their clerks and servants, were 
obliged to attend, and each one to take a part of the 
business. They sat in two rooms. In the upper 
one the accounts were kept, and in the lower the 
money paid in. The table on which the money was 

♦ This is flimply the Latin for " Eang's Court.'* 
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laid was covered with a checkered cloth, and this 
gave the place the name of the Court of Exchequer. 

The taxes, however, were not always paid in 
money; and often com, cattle, horses, hounds, or 
hawks were brought to the Court of Exchequer as 
the tribute of the coxmties. The little meetings of 
the Saxons still continued, but were connected with 
the Curia Begis, while many towns were by degrees 
growing up and buying from the King charters of 
freedom, 

Henry trusted more in the common people than in 
the nobles, and he dealt several blows at the power 
Decline of oi the latter. In the feudal system every 
feudalism, one who held land to the amount of £20 
was obliged to send a man called a knight, clad in 
complete armour, to serve for his lord in the wax. 
Every baron who had a number of feudal tenants 
had generally many knights at his command ; but 
although they were supposed to belong to the Kong's 
army, they might at any time forsake him and fight 
for their immediate lord. Henry, to guard himself 
from this, compelled his vassals to pay him a sum of 
money, instead of furnishing him with men to serve 
in his foreign wars. He also returned to the old 
idea which was in force among the Saxons, that 
every freeman ought to serve in the defence of the 
land, and he ordered every knight, freeholder, aiid 
citizen to provide himself with arms. This was called 
**The Assize of Arms," and was issued 1181. In 
another code of law called the Assize of Clarendon, 
and issued 1166, it was ordered that twelve men 
from every district, and four from every town, should 
present for trial those persons who had broken the 
laws. These men were named jurors, and were not 
only witnesses but judges. From this assize can be 
traced our modem system of trial by jury. 

There were two ways of trying criminals which 
appear very strange to us now. One was the trial 
by ordeal which had existed among the Saxons, the 
other the trial by battle brought in by the Normans. 
In the trial by ordeal the accused person, after the 
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reading of a religious service, was obliged to put 
his hand into boiling water, or to take hold of red 
hot iron. If the wound thus caused healed quickly 
the person was considered innocent of the charge 
brought against him, but if not he was guilty. In 
the trial by battle the accused and accuser fought, 
and whoever conquered was thought to be in the 
right. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. From what three persons did 
Henry II. derive his dominions ?— 
2. Mention some of his earlier re- 
fbnxiB.— 8. Whom did Henrv choose 
as an asmstant in this work? De- 
Boribe the character of his Mend, and 
Aow how the King was mistaken in 
him.— 4. What was the cause of the 
qowrrel between the King* and his 
minister! — b. What privileges did 
the alergy possess in those days ?— 
6. Bx^uan clearly what were the 
(kmstUutiona 0/ Oiarefidon. — 7. How 
did Henry in 1170 greatly embitter 
the quarrel with Beoket, and offend 
the French King ?-8. What led to 
the mnrder of Thomas a Becket, 
uod what effect did it have?— 8. 
Describe the coarse of events in 



Ireland at this time.— 10. What 
great nobles conspired to rebel 
against Henry in 1174, and with 
what result? — 11. Oive an accomit 
of Hichard's revolt against his 
&ther. — 12. By what name was the 
Saxon Witenagem6t afieiwards 
called ? Did it retain much power ? 
18. Give a dear explanation of 
the Oou t of Ex.hojuer and the 
Ouria Regis. — 14. Who was the 
Jiutitiarf -16. When was the Assize 
qf Arma issued and for what pur- 
pose? — 16. From what Assize can 
our system of trial by jury be 
traced?— 17. Mention two ways in 
which persons accused of crimes 
weretned. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

RICHARD I., 8URXAMED C(EUR DE LION, or UON 

HEART. 1189—1199. 

1>ICHAED, who now succeeded to the throne, 
-It was called Cceur de Lion, which means lion- 
hearted, because he was brave in war ; but though 
he had great courage and a forgiving disposition, 
he was very careless of his duty as a king, and did 
more good to England by leaving it alone than by 
any other means. We have just read of his war 
against his father. Had it not been for that war, 
Henry had intended to go on a crusade ; and Eichard, 
to show that he was sony for his past conduct, and 
also to win fame and honour, determined to fulfOl his 
father's promise, and go to the Holy Land himself. 

The beginning of Richard's reign was disg^raced by 
^^^ a terrible massacre of 9ie Jews, who were 
of Jews. much hated by the people of those times. 
1189. jn accordance with tiie wishes of his Chris- 
tian subjects, the King had forbidden any of them to 
be present at his coronation. Some disobeyed the 
order, and were treated very roughly by the soldiers. 
This was the signal for a general rising against the 
Jews in all parts of London. Other towns followed 
the example of the capital, and in Norwich, Stamford, 
and York hundreds of Jews were murdered. 

To gain money for his crusade Kichard displaced 
many of his father's servants, and made all those 

whom he put in their stead give him large 
offi^.' sums. He also imprisoned Ranulf Glanville, 

the late King's Justiciar, and compelled 
him to pay him a heavy fine before he was set free. 
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The goyemment of the kingdom was left in the 
hands of William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, while 
Hugh de Puiset, Bishop of Durham, was ^ 
appointed to help him. To his brother mentin 
John Eichard gave several counties, and J^Jg^Jj^' 
enriched him with high honours ; but at the 1190-- 
same time he refused to make him his heir, H®** 
as there was still living a son of his brother Geo&ey, 
who, he thought, had the better right to the crown. 
Fearing, therefore, that John might, by his plots, dis- 
turb the peace of the land, the King made him pro- 
mise to leave England for three years. Afterwards, 
however, he allowed him to return, when John repaid 
his brother by trying to get his kingdom away nrom 
him. 

In 1190, Bichard, with Philip, Eling of France, 
set sail for the Holy Land ; but before they reached it 
they quarrelled, and disputes and jealousy ^ j^,* 
among the leaders of the crusade rendered crusade. 
the expedition a failure. When, in the mid- ll®0« 
summer of 1192, the crusaders came within sight of 
Jerusalem, they were too worn out by war and sick- 
ness to continue the struggle, and Bichard, it is said, 
covered his eyes with his mantle, not daring to look 
upon the holy city which he felt himself unworthy 
to take. 

Betuming home through Austria, Bichard was , 
taken prisoner by Duke Leopold, one of captivity 
his most bitter enemies. The Duke sold of the 
him to Henry VI., Emperor of Germany, ^^P*^' 
who, partly out of favour to the King of ^eb. iim. 
France, and partly in the hope of making gain for 
himself, kept him a close prisoner. 

During the King's absence disputes had arisen 
between Longchamp and Hugh ae Puiset. Hugh 
was a rich old man of a noble family, and 
looked on Longchamp, who was of more ^^^e? 
lowly origin, as an upstart. Soon after the 
King had started the two rulers had a serious 
quarrel ; and, knowing that Bichard had not then 
left France for Ihe Holy Land, they crossed the 
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Channel and laid their complaints before him. When 
Hugh returned, Longchamp ordered that he should 
be thrown into prison. This left Longchamp at the 
head of affairs. He soon made himself much hated 
by the nobles, through living in great splendour, 
getting money by many imjust devices, and advancing 
his own relations. Nevertheless, he preserved peace 
for a time. 

Meanwhile John returned to England; while 
Eleanor, his mother, set out to take Richard his be- 
trothed wife, Berengaria of Navarre. Dis- 
Govem-°' Content now began to show itself. In 
ment. 1192 the barous met at Beading, and 

agreed among themselves that Long- 
champ should no longer rule the land. The Ardb- 
bishop of Rouen was made Justiciar, or chief officer 
of justice, in his stead. It was determined also that 
John should represent his brother, and be looked 
upon as heir to tiie throne. As yet he had not shown 
his tiTie character, and was trusted by the English. 

But the victory John had gained over Longchamp 
did not satisfy lum ; for Eleanor, who soon returned, 
and the Justiciar, knowing the mischief he 
Treachery mieht do, let him have little real power ; 
ana while the English waited with anxiety 
for news of Richard, John was plotting with Philip 
of France to keep the King in captivity. 

At last, in February, 1193, the news came that 
Richard was in a dismal prison in Germany. Mes- 
sengers were at once sent to ask for his re- 
Ransom oi lease, and it was soon found that he would 

Richard. -l . £ •£ ^ £ 

be set free it a large sum of money were 
paid for him to the Emperor of Germany. And now 
a touching instance was given of English loyalty. 
The whole people bestirred themselves to raise the 
money. The knights and the monks gave largely, 
while the lower ranks paid away a fourth of their 
goods for the ransom, so that in February, 1194, 
Richard was once more free. ** Take care of your- 
self, for the devil is let loose," wrote the King of 
France to John when he heard this news. And 
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indeed John had g^d reason to fear the return of 
his brother. He had plotted and striven to make 
himself chief in his absence, but Queen Eleanor and 
the people had stood bravely by their absent king ; 
and when Bichard appeared aU John's schemes came 
to naught, and his party was completely broken up. 

From March 13th to May 12th, and no longer, did 
the King stay in this country. He judged and 
punished his enemies, but freely forgave ^^^^ 
his brother, and made peace between those waiter. 
who had been quarrelling while he was 11®*« 
away. Then, leaving Hubert Walter as ruler, he 
again quitted England. 

Hubert proved himself to be quite worthy of the 
trust. He continued the good work of Henry II. ; 
and under his guidance the English became more 
and more attached to order, so that when in the next 
reign the King tried to take away their rights, they 
were able to withstand him in a way they could not 
have done, had they not been for many years learn- 
ing with patience the good of having fixed laws to 
obey. 

Meanwhile !Richard was engaged in a war with 
his enemy the King of France; and to guard his 
lands in Normandy he built over a bend of the river 
Seine a large castle which he called ** Saucy Castle." 
At this castle he would often look with pride, and 
say, ** How pretly a child is mine, this child of but 
one year old ! " Indeed, Bichard always showed that 
the two things for which he most cared were war 
and money ; and he died as he had lived, fight- 
ing for some gold which had been found in the 
fi^ds of Limousin by the Lord of Chaluz. A part 
was sent him, but not all, and he desired more. As 
he was riding roimd the castle of Chaluz ,. ., , 

, 1 T i_ • T Deatn of 

he was woimded by a poisoned arrow. Richard. 
"While he was iU of lus woimd, his soldiers ^^®®* 
took the castle and slew all its defenders, except the 
man who had shot the King. He was brought for 
judgment before Richard, who said to him, ** What 
have I done that you should take my life ? " ** Yo\3l 
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have killed mj father and my two brothers," re- 
turned the man, " and I wonM bear any tortore to 
Hue you die." For this bold speedi Bichaid ordered 
that he shoidd be set free; but the command was 
disobeyed, and the soldier was put to death with 
great cruelty. 

Uichard, shortly before his death, acknowledged 
hlH brother John as his heir. He died April 7th, 
1199. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the charaoter of 
Kichard I.f -2. How waa the be- 
frinniiig of his relm diflgraoed!— 
8. How did Riohara gain mooej finr 
hiN CruNade?— 4. In whoae handa 
waa the goreniment of Rnriand 
left during the abienoe ot the King f 
-R. What rendered the Croaade a 
fiiilurr T - 6. By whom was Bioh ird 
taken captive during his Journey 
homo 7 Who were in league against 



him!— 7. What events ooemred 
while he was awmy from England I— 
8. WhatinatanoewasgiTe&afEi^- 
liah loyalty when the news arrived 
in this ooontzy of the King's cap- 
tivity!— 9. How kmg did he re- 
main, and how did he act while 
here l— 10. What castle did Richard 
build, and for what pnrpoee !— 
11. what caused the deith of King 
Richard! 



CHAPTEE XYII, 

JOHN, 8UBNAMBD SANSTERRE or LACKLAND. 

1199—1216. 

AS soon as Ricliard was dead John was chosen to 
be King of England, although his elder brother 
Geoffrey had left a boy, Arthur, who, as 
we should now think, had a better right to ^^^^ 
the crown. The King of France, and passed over, 
many of the people of Normandy and of 
John's other French provinces, supported Arthur's 
cause, and John had to fight against them as soon 
as he began his reign. 

John, who was not without talents, and was skilful 
in war, gained a victory in 1203 over his nephew at 
a place called Mirabel, in Poitou, and took ^^ ^^ ^^ 
both him and his sister Eleanor prisoners. Arthur. 
What became of Arthur was not really 1203. 
known, but every one believed that he had been mur- 
dered by his uncle. As John was not able to clear 
himself of the charge, we can feel tolerably certain 
that it was a true one. One story is that John told 
Hubert, the man who had charge of Arthur in the 
prison, to put his eyes out with a red hot iron ; but 
that Hubert, seeing Arthur's distress, had not the 
heart to do it. We are again told that John went 
to see Arthur, and tried to persuade him to relinq^uish 
his claim on England, but that the lad declared 
both England and France were his by right, and he 
would sooner die than give up either. Then it is 
said John went sadly away, and the report ran that 
he had stabbed his nephew with a dagger. 

When Arthur thus suddenly disappeared, Pldirj, 
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^Tyc zt Trssat^ scsB&oaed Jolm to come to Ilim and 
ch? XX ftODcnas of Ids nephew. Of this 
?i-u-i D-^m^isftd Jc^iitKikiionotioe. Philip, there- 

i :?»-. 2&ii»- wmr oa liiiiu and yery qnickly 
*^>:^ ^TOCZL tirm mD liis French hmds, leaving 
-^ nLJT lirf- C5an*al Iflu^^ and Aquitaine. 
7\if -ra* & £7EiBX kos ID John, but in the end it 
^9cd 'i^zzf ior die Fjigtinh people, as the 
rfs«- v«liE^<m 10 aiiend more to the welfare of 
tLeir isiciia hceis^ azkd the infiefcate of its inhabitants 
t1i£j hhfl €c:}t England to think abont; and 
tEntr 1^*5] ther became more truly Eng- 
ihan iher erer had been before. It is 
in^ iZifci f ^7 a loBig lime afterwards attempts, occa- 
soc&Hj svXKictssfBL were made to reoover these French 
dr>:=ixi5aQ5 : bm eren the attempt required the willing 
LcL^^ of the Fiiglish people, and made the King more 
d«-Ti€ird^^A npon their faTOor. 

In tike same year ^12<]^} John began a quarrel 
whh ihe Pope. The dispute arose thus. The Pope 
oi'iisid^Ted himself to be the head of the Church, and 
obHg>Ed all the bidiops, clergy, and even kings and 
princes, to obey him in spiritual matters. 

Xow the Ai>chbishop of Canterbury was dead, and 
anodier had to be chosen in his place. The monks 
of Canterbury said it was their rig^t to choose the 
jc*n lad ^^^ Archbishop, and they elected their own 
the Pcpe. chief. Or 5ub>prior, as he was called, while 
John ordered a favourite bishop of his, John 
de Grey, to be put in this high office. John and the 
Canterbury monks sent to the Pope to hear what he 
would say. He declared both parties to be in the 
wrong ; said he would choose the Archbishop him- 
self ; and in 1107 sent over Stephen Langton, a great 
and good man, who did England very true service. 

When John heard the Pope's decision he was very 
angry, refused to let the new Archbishop enter the 
Pfipai country, and drove the Canterbury monks 

*°*ii208' ^^y^^^ ^^^ seas. Then the Pope, to punish 
^"®- and frighten him, in 1208 laid the country 
under an interdict An interdict was a terrible curse 
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which the Pope uttered against any country whose 
king or people offended him. As long as it lasted no 
dergyman was allowed to hold a service in any of 
the churches, no one could be married except in the 
church porch, and no prayers were allowed to be said 
oyer the dead or dying. This caused a great deal of 
misery in England, for in those days the faith of the 
people in the power of the Church over the welfare 
of their soids was very strong, and they were assured 
that the Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, held the 
keys of heaven. However, the King had made up 
his mind to show that he did not care for the Pope, 
and took all their lands away from those bishops and 
priests who obeyed orders from Rome. When any 
person did one of such priests a wrong the King 
would not allow him to be punished. Once, when a 
Welshman was brought before him for the murder 
of a priest, he exclaimed, '^Let him go, for he has 
killed my enemy !" 

But the Pope had quite determined to get his own 
way; and in 1209 he issued a still stronger sentence 
against the King himself, which was called 
an excommunication. This meant that John nicatioSr^* 
was cut off from the Church, and that "^^^^^q 
all Christians should treat him as a heathen 
man. John, afraid of his nobles and afraid of the 
Pope, kept moving about from place to place, making 
war in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and laying on 
his people the very heaviest taxes. To the Jews he 
was especially cruel, and robbed them of their riches, 
putting many of them to torture in order to make 
them say how much money they had. 

And now the Pope declared John was no longer 
fit to reign, and said it was the duty of all Christian 
kings and princes to take his lands away 
from him. Philip, King of France, was pSStion^of 
only too glad to obey, and gathered together ^^Jg: « 
a e;reat army to come and make war against 
John. The English people, wearied of their King's 
misgovemment, were ready to receive Philip as a 
deliverer. 



I 
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Then John was really alarmed. He promised to 
receive Stephen Langton and to restore to those 

The King'8 ^i^^^ps whom he had driven from the 
hamiUatfon. country the lands that he had taken from 

^^^' them. Not stopping here, he agreed, in 
1213, to give up his crown to the Pope, that he might 
receive it back as the Pope's vassal, and do service 
for it, as his nobles did service to him for their lands. 

When the English heard what he had done they 
were filled with anger and shame. To them it seemed 
that the country was disgraced by the 
in^^ti^ King's maldng himself the Pope's vassal, 
and they determined they would not allow 
him to continue his unkingly conduct much longer. 
John had thought that by giving up his crown to the 
Pope he might get help from him against his enemy 
Philip. He also called on his nobles to aid him in 
getting back the lands he had lost in Normandy. 
Great was his surprise when they refused to do so, 
and instead met at St. Albans, where they agreed 
that all the complaints against their King should 
be inquired into. 

All this happened while John was in France 

fighting against Philip. But after a great battle at 

J Bouvines, in 1214, he was so thoroughly 

Bouvines. defeated that he could go on with the war 

1214. nQ longer, and was obliged to return to 
England, where he found Stephen Langton and most 
of his nobles arrayed against him. They declared 
that they meant no longer to obey him unless he 
would do them justice, and he, on his side, said he 
should grant no liberties which would make him a 
slave. 

The nobles replied by marching upon London 
with an army called **The Army of God and His 
j^ Holy Church." John then gave way to 

ChaSuL. them as he had before given way to the 

1216. Pope, and agreed to meet them at Runny- 
mede, on the banks of the Thames. Here, on June 
15th, 1215, Stephen Langton and the barons laid 
before him a document containing many things to 
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which he was compelled to swear. This document 
was called Magna Charta, or the Great Charter ; and 
we always look back to the signing of it as one of 
the greatest and best things that ever happened for 
the English people. Though king^ had before 
made promises and given charters, this one went 
further than any former one had done, and some of 
our best laws are founded on it. It forbade the 
King to tax the people, except on certain occasions, 
without the consent of his bishops, barons, and 
tenants of the Crown assembled in a national 
council. It gave foreign merchants leave to travel 
through England free of unreasonable taxes, and 
forbade any one to be put in prison unless brought 
to a just and lawful trial. It also secured the right 
of towns to manage their own affairs. And by it the 
King promised no longer to use the courts of law as 
a means of getting money by the sale of justice. 
** To no man," says the Charter, ** will we sell, to no 
man will we deny or delay, right or justice." 

Not only did the nobles make John swear to the 
Charter, but they chose twenty-five of their number 
to look after him and see that he kept his word ; and 
they sent all over the land copies of the Charter, 
which had to be sworn to at every little meeting in 
town or shire. 

At first John was in a great fury, and said that 
they had given him **five-and-twenty over-kings." 
Then he began to think how he could best break his 
promises. He at once sent to the Pope for help, and 
the Pope disgraced Stephen Langton, released the 
King from his promise, and threatened the barons 
with excommunication. The barons answered with 
a verse from the Bible, and said, **Woe unto them 
who justify the wicked for reward; " and in this 
case Langton refused to obey the Pope. John now 
brought into the land a number of paid soldiers 
from abroad, with whom he marched tiirough Eng- 
land, burning the towns and doing all the harm he 
ooidd. The nobles, and indeed aU the people, did 
not know what to do to defend themselves against 
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BO bad a king, and at last invited Louis, son of tlie 
King of France, to come over and help them. Louis 
came, but he soon gained the dislike of the English 
by giving away lands to his own friends. Soon after 
his arrival, John, while crossing the Wash between 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire,x was surprised by the tide, 

Death of *^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^SS^S^ *^^ royal treasure. 
John. He took shelter at the Abbey of Swine- 

^^®* shead, where he ate and drank so much 
that he brought on a fever, of which he died a few 
days later at Newark, October 19th, 1216. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



I. Who was chosen to be King of 
England at Richard's death, and 
was there any other claimant to the 
throne?— 2. Give the date of the 
battle of Mirabel. Who were taken 
prisoners there?— 8. What stories 
are told of the fate of Prince Arthur ? 
—4. What effect had the di8ax>pear- 
ance of Arthur on Philip, King of 
France ?— 5. Did the loss of John's 



exeommunieaHonf — 8. Who took the 
opportunity of making war on John t 
— 9. How did John net in this 
dilemma, and what effect had his 
C'>nduct on his own subje<*t8? - 
10. What great battle was fought in 
1214, and with what insults ! — 11. 
Where and when did John meet his 
barons? What did they compel 
him to do ?— 12. To whom did John 



French provinces do good or harm . apply for aid, and what reply did he 
to his English subjects, and how ? — j receive ? — 13. Whom did the nobles 
6. Explain clearly what gave rise to ask for help ? — 14. Where and wh^i 
John's quarrel with the Pope.— 7. did John die 
What was meant by an interdict and 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

HENRY III. OF WINCHESTER. 1216—1272. 

WHEN John was dead the English people at 
once began to feel that they did not want to 
have a French sovereign, and proclaimed John's 
little son, Henry, who was only ten years old. This 
prince was called Henry of Winchester, from the 
place of his birth. As he was not able ^ji^^j^ 
to govern the country himself, William Eari 
Marshall (or Mareschal), the Earl of Pem- ^"e«5bai. 
broke, was chosen to act in his place, and received 
the title of " Guardian of the Kingdom." 

The nobles then assembled, and agreed to keep 
the Great Charter and to maintain just government. 
Next they began to consider how they could 
best get rid of Louis, who, of course, did ^^JuS^"* 
not like to leave England without receiving ^^^ 
anything for his trouble. However, Louis had so 
deeply offended the English that not only his op- 
ponents, but also those who had fought on ms 
side, determined to join together and send him out 
of the country. They gained two great battles over 
him: the first, which was called the "Fair of Lin- 
coln." was fought in the streets of that town. May 
17th, 1217; and the second took place at sea, near 
Calais. 

In the latter battle the English, under Hubert de 
Burgh, the Justiciar, defeated the French by throwing 
quick lime at them and shooting arrows 
in their faces. Then, while they were con- iq\S^^^ 
fused and unable to see, the J^glish fas- 
tened their ships to those of the enemy by chains 
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with hooks at the end. Tliis enabled them to 
destroy so many of the French ships that only fif- 
teen escaped. After this defeat Louis was willing 
to make peace and return to France. 

In 1219 the Earl of Pembroke died; Hubert de 
Burgh was chosen in his stead ; and Peter de Boches, 
Hubert de ^is^^p of Winchester, was made guardian 
Bnrffh. of the boy king. These two men were 

1219. ygjy jealous of each other, but Hubert 
was the better of the two ; and though he was rather 
too fond of money, he really tried to do good to the 
English people. When Henry was eighteen, how- 
ever, he grew tired of being looked after by Peter de 
Boches, and said he would manage things himself. 
Peter therefore left the country, but Hubert went on 
with his work five years longer. 

In 1228 died Stephen Langton, who had made it 
the business of his latter days to maintain the Great 
Charter, which he had done so much to gain. Peter 
de Roches returned in 1232, and persuaded Henry 
and the people that Hubert was not doing his duty 
properly. For this purpose he made a great many 
charges against Hubert, some of which were very 
silly indeed, as, for instance, that he had given a 
talisman to the Prince of Wales to defend him from 
injury, and that he had used witchcraft to keep the 
King in his power. Hubert was also ordered to give 
an account of all the money which had come into his 
hands ; he saw that the King meant to ruin him, 
and fled to a church at Brentwood. The King sent 
after him and had him dragged forth, but the 
smith who was ordered to put fetters upon him ex- 
claimed, ** I will die any death before I put irons on 
the man who freed England from the stranger and 
saved Dover from the French." Hubert was allowed 
to return to the church; but as he could get no food 
there he was soon obliged to give himself up, and 
was thrown into prison. 

Having thus got rid of Hubert, the King tried 
Bojai to reign by himself ; but he was always 

favouritee. making favourites, first of one man and 
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then of another ; and these favourites were often 
bad men who did him no good. In 1236 he married 
Eleanor, the daughter of Rajrmond, Duke of Pro- 
vence, and sister to the Queen of France. Eleanor 
persuaded the King to invite over many of her friends 
and relations, and to put them into places of power. 
These foreigners were mainly anxious to fill their 
own pockets, and Henry, who was always giving 
them money, got into debt himself and was obliged 
to tax his people heavily. 

Then, too, Henry had a great dislike to keeping 
the promises which were written down in 
the Great Charter, and though he swore to §^e Charter' 
do so over and over again he never kept 
his oaths. 

We saw how, in the last reign, Henry's father, 
John, gave his kingdom to the Pope, and promised 
for the future to be his vassal and to pay p 
him a large sum of money for allowing him encroach- 
to be king. After John was dead, the Pope, °ienta. 
who insisted that the young Bang should keep his 
father's promise, made frequent demands on the 
English for money, and sent numbers of his Italian 
bishops and clergy over to England, thus adding to 
the many foreigners already in the land. Indeed, 
some Italian clergymen, who never came over to 
England at all, had English money given to them for 
doing nothing. At last the King's misgovernment at 
home and his weak submission to foreign influences 
became unbearable, and a imiversal feeling arose 
that something must be done. All that the people 
wanted was a leader who could direct them to a wise 
remedy. 

Under these circumstances the English were helped 
in their difficulties by a brave man named Simon de 
Montfort. He was just the opposite of 
Henry, being strong, true, wise, and well Montfort, 
worthy of being looked up to by the English. Eari of ' 
titrange to say, he also was a foreigner, ®*^** ^' 
and had married the King's sister. 

The assembly of men who gathered together to 
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make laws for the country had by this' time gained 

Pttriiazne t *^® name of a Parliament, a name con- 
nected with the word parhi/ (French, parler), 
to speak ; and when this Parliament met in the 
year 1257, they thought it was time for some step 
to be taken. Every day hundreds of people were 
dying of himger, and the Pope was still continually 
asking for large sums of money, while the King, 
although he could not pay his own debts, had been 
weak enough to promise him a great deal more. 
Henry had, besides, very foolishly accepted from the 
Pope the island of Sicily for his little son Edmund. 
But as this island did not in reality belong to the 
Pope, and was claimed by some one else, the present 
was more a trouble than a gain to the King. 

Indignant at the Sling's folly and wastefulness, 
the barons, led by Earl Simon, met Henry at West- 
minster, May, 1258, and reproached him for the wrong 
and foolish way in which he had been spending the 
money of the coimtry. He in reply promised, if his 
debts were paid, to govern better. He agreed also 
to meet them again at Oxford, where they were to 
consider what alteration should be made in the laws 
of the land. 

So, in the month of July in that same year, the 

King and his barons again met, and this meeting 

was called the ''Mad Parliament," because 

The Mad it was SO unHke any that had ever been held 

^'iSSb? before. The barons chose twelve men on 

their side, and the King twelve on his, and 

these twenty-four men all swore fiiat the laws should 

be improved. They in their turn named fifteen 

« provisionfl ^®^» ^^^ wToto dowu the condusions they 
of Oxford." had formed, and which were called the 
1^®- *' Provisions of Oxford." By these " Pro- 
visions " a system of government was framed which 
would constrain the King always to act under the 
advice of trusty men. The King, his eldest son 
Edward, and the barons, all swore to keep these 
** Provisions," and for a little time things seemed 
to go on more smoothly. 
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Henry, however, soon grew tired of being thus 
bound, and wrote to the Pope asking him if he might 
not break his word with the English. The Pope gave 
him leave to do as he chose, and sent him a letter to 
that efPect. This letter Henry ordered to be read 
pnblidy. The barons were exceedingly angry, and 
hardly knowing what to do, agreed to ask the advice 
of Louis IX., King of France, who was considered a 
v©ry wise man. 

The King of France took Henry's side, and among 
other things said that he ought to be allowed to 
have entire freedom in the choice of his 
friends. This was just what the barons did ^a,^'"""' 
not want, and as they could not make the 
King promise to send the foreigners away, they de- 
termined to go to war with him. 

After a little fighting the two armies, the one 
headed by the King and his son, the other by Simon 
de Montfort, met in 1264 at a place called gj^ij^ieof 
Lewes, where they fought a great battle. Lewes. 
Simon gained the day, and Henry was l^®*. 
taken prisoner. But Edward, Henry's son, changed 
places with him, and was kept by the barons as a 
hostage for his father's good faith. By 
Simon's persuasion the people came to an *^^ °^ 
agreement, which was called the ** Mise* of 
Lewes," and for some time after Simon had more 
power than anybody else. 

He tried to use this power well, and as he waa 
anxious to do justice to every one, he called a Parlia- 
ment. This Parliament was difPerent from 
any that had preceded it, as he summoned p^J^^^^^ 
to it not only nobles, bishops, and certain 1266. 
knights from every shire, but also two citi- 
zens or burgesses from every town. These last had 
never been admitted to the Great Council of tlie 
reakn before. The counties had on several occasions 
previously been represented by knights selected for 
that purpose. But the merchants^nd handicraftsmen 

* *' Mise " means an arrangement or decision. 






cyfiThnr 5x laip m^ff YmH ludierto no Toioe at all 
II. TSH- J'xziBKmBCL Jka»d ii ^vms liieir adnussion which 
^w -sta^ ^tpw fefiZSTf- !£ SbKan's aflBembl j. Of ooune 
^aii^ -vrmF & £?>BBi zarrE^vemBDi. beeftnse as tisie Par- 
Lbimie; im^ lEk sDJike like laws of the land, it is not 
fiti? %:• issiY oeIt cmi Boldss in it ; for then they 
WToQi \^ HkTL-T lo iEEik» laws & onhrforthemselYes, 
a&a ikvC f vc KmrxaoiDer smb. 

llfiErwiilf PrzDfie £iwazd. wlx> was TCiy anxious 
V? £^ frfe. l«ccmii Ts> wasdi lor flome means of escape. 
j^_^^ ^ ^"^^ ^J- wi«n lie was out on horseback, 
Trmm be asked his guuds id tzy whether he or 

^^**"°*- laieT could lide the fastest. They agreed, 
his.\ «onL grew tzped. and then Edward, while they 
w^re ZK4 k«oikm|r. lode away from them on a swift 
horse whidi he had been keeping for the purpose. 

Onoe free, Edward determined to get the better of 
Simon, and after he had been watching the move- 
^^^g^ ^ ments of his army ic^ some time, he thought 
Kvnfaaim. that he could ddTeat him. So, while Simon 

^^^^ was quite unaware of his coming, Edward 
drew near with his soldiers and met him at Eresham 
on the 4th of August, 1265. 

When Simon saw Edward in the distance he knew 
that all was lost, for his troops were marching along 
in good order, and their numbers were far larg^ 
than his own. '* They come on in wise fashion," he 
cried, '* but it was I who taught them how to fight." 
He also added, '^Grod have mercy on our souls! 
for our bodies are the prince's." llien he besought 
his men to fly while there was yet time, but they 
refused to desert him. His son begged that he might 
fight the battle alone, but Simon was far too brave 
a man to listen to such requests as these, and the 
struggle began. He saw his soldiers lying slain and 
wounded around him, but even after his horse had 
been killed under him he went on fighting like a 
giant, until at last he fell, sword in hand, entirely 
overpowered by numbers. In three hours the battle 
was decided in favour of Edward. 

At first the cause of freedom and good laws for the 
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English seemed to have died with Simon, as all the 
people whom he had led were quite downcast and 
afraid. But his sons and a few more of his followers 
kept up the struggle for two years at Kenilworth 
Castle and in the Fens. At last they also were con- 
quered, and peace was made. 

After this Edward and his brother went on a 
crusade. While, they were away their father died, 
November 16th, 1272. 

But, though Simon's cause seemed to be a failure, 
it was not really so. For in May, 1267, Magna Oharta 
was sisfned once more, and thenceforward 
kept. Indeed, Simon de Montfort lived just Sum^ 
long enough to make that Charter safe of Simon de 
for ever. For his parliamentary burgesses 
were the beginning of the House of Commons. And 
as the power of tibis House rapidly grew it became 
the practice to refuse to vote money for the King 
when the Great Charter was broken. It will be 
seen in following chapters how effectual this arrange- 
ment was for the preservation of English freedom. 



exahhtation questions. 



1. Whom did the English pro- 
dahn King on the death of John, 
and who was api>ointed gnardiaxi of 
the kingdom !— 2. To what agree* 
ment did the nobles come ! What 
two battles were fought?— 8. Who 
was chosen instead ox the Earl of 
Pembrcdce in 1219, and who took 
charge of the King! — 1. To what 
decision did Henij come when he 
was eighteen! Give the date of 
Stephen Langtoo's death. What 
had he made the business of his 
latter days!— 6. How did Peter de 
Boches act on his return in 1232 ! 
Was Heniy influenced by him!— 
6. What did Henry attempt when 
he had got rid of Hubert! What 
did he make!- -7. When 



and whom did Henry marry, and 
what influence had his marriage on 
the country !— 8. Give an account of 
some of the grievances under which 
tiie EngUsh suffered in this reign.— 
9. By whom were the English helped 



in these difficulties ! Describe his 
character.- 10. Give the date of the 
Provisions of Oxford^ and explain 
what they were.— 11. How did 
Henry and the Pope act towards 
each other ! Whose advice did the 
barons ask, and with what result ?— 
12. To what determination did the 
barons come when they found their 
King refused to send the foreigners 
away! What battle was fought, 
and who changed places with the 
King!— 13. How did Simon de 
Hontfort use his power! Explain 
clearly the difference between the 
Parliament called by him and those 
that had preceded it.— 14. How did 
Prince Edward manage to escape! 
Describe the battle of Evesham. 
Where was the sti-uggle still kept 
up !— 15. Did Simon de Montfort on 
the whole succeed or fail ? and how ? 
—16. Give the date of the death of 
Henry. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EDWARD I., sruTAMKD LOXGSHANKS. 1272—1307. 

\ LTHOUGH Edward was away from home when 
^ his father died, the English had no thought of 
choosing any other man for their king; and all 
peaceably awaited his return. 

Edward's crosade had not been a very successful 
one, and although he had shown himself a brave 
man, he had done very little good by the 
^^™^* war. Still he had made men fear him. In 
1272 an attempt was made to murder him 
in his tent. A story was told, and many people 
believed it, that the dagger with which he was struck 
was poisoned, and that his wife Eleanor sucked the 
poison out of the wound. 

On his way home Edward heard first of his father's 
death, and soon afterwards of that of his eldest 
son, a boy six years old. He, therefore, made all 
X)ossible speed, and, on the 2nd of August, 1274, 
landed at Dover, and was crowned on the 19th day 
of the same month. 

Edward was not weak and easily led like his 
R 1 ftta ^ther, but strong and brave, eager to 
of the new make wise laws, a good soldier, and a 
King- thorough Englishman. For his motto he 

chose the words, ** Keep troth." It was not long be- 
f ero he showed his people what manner of man he was. 

It should be remembered that the West of England 

had never been conquered by the Angles and Saxons 

Waioa "^hen they came over to this coimtry, but 

that the Ancient Britons, or Welsh, still 

lived there and had their own native princes to rule 
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over them. By degrees, however, they lost a great 
deal of their land, until at last the only district 
remaining independent was the small portion still 
called Wales. Even in part of that the King of 
England was acknowledged as over-lord. 

file Welsh were a mid people, fond of stories, 
poetry, and songs. Their bards wandered from house 
to house, harp in hand, singing as they went, and 
telling tales of Arthur, the ancient British king, 
and of his Knights of the Bound Table. The people 
were also very savage and warlike, and whenever the 
English were in any trouble among themselves, 
would always make matters worse by taking part 
with any noble who might rebel against his king. 
Edward knew this, and was, therefore, anxious to 
bring Wales into order. 

Soon after he was crowned the King sent for the 
Prince of Wales, whose name was Llewellyn, and 
told him he must do him homage, that is 
to say, own him as his over-lord. At first homa«e^** 
Llewellyn refused, but after a time he con- 
sented, and made friends with Edward, who gave 
him his cousin Eleanor, the daughter of Simon de 
Montfort, for his wife. As Eleanor's father had been 
killed whilst fighting against Edward, it is probable 
that she had not mudi love for her King, and was not 
likely to make peace between him and her husband. 

Llewellyn had a brother, David, who for some 
years had been in Edward's service, and had received 
many favours from him. This brother, ^^j^j^ 
when he saw that Edward and Llewellyn Bebeiuon. 
were likely to agree, was very angry, as 1282. 
he wanted Wales for himself ; and with this object 
in view he tried to induce his brother to rebel agamst 
the King. Still the peace between them lasted for 
four years. But in 1282 the brothers rose and 
seized some of the border castles. 

The Welsh had full belief in a prophecy which 
had been made, they said, centuries before Merim»» 
by an old man named Merlin. This pro- prophecy. 
phecy said tiiat **When English money became 
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round the Prince of Wales should be crowned in 
Ijondon," and as Edward had just forbidden his sub- 
jects to break the money into halves and quarters, as 
the custom then was, and had issued round half- 
pennies and farthings, the Welsh all thought that 
a grand time was coming for them, and that they 
would be sure to conquer in the war. 

In this they were very much mistaken, for as soon 
as Edward heard that flie Welsh had risen against 

him he got a large army together, and 
u wVwi. Llewellyn was slain in a battle fought on 

the banks of the river Wye, December, 
1282. His head was cut off and carried, crowned 
with a wreath of ivy leaves, on the point of a lance 
through the streets of London. This was done in 
savage mockery of the prophecy that a Welsh prince 
should be crowned in London. 

Though Llewellyn was slain, his brother David 
did not at first give up ; but in the following June, 
Fate of 1283, he too was taken prisoner, and as he 
David. had once served Edward, and had after- 
^®^' wards risen against him, he was judged to 
be a traitor, and was therefore condemned to lose his 

SubmiBsion ^®*^* ^^® *^^ Welsh princes were now 
of Wales, dead ; and as Edward had a little son bom 
1284. Q^ Carnarvon during the war, he gave him 
the title of Prince of Wales. This title has ever 
since been given to the eldest son of the sovereign. 

But although Edward to some extent brought 
Wales under English government, yet the Princi- 
pality, as it is called, did not become thoroughly 
united to England until the reign of another king, 
Henry YIII. 

The year after Edward had conquered Wales was 
spent in improving the laws of his own land ; but in 
Edwaid'B ^^^^ ^6 went over to France, and stayed 
home go- there for three years. For the first two years 
yemment. everything went on well ; but in the third 
year some of the great nobles began to fight among 
themselves on the Welsh border, and Edwfwd felt it 
was time for him to be at home again. He found 
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that wliile he Had been away some of the judges had 
been behaving very badly ; and these men he now 
punished, by taking their places of trust away from 
them and giving them to others. 

Edward was at this time in great want of money, 
and in order that he might get his people to give 
him some he did that for which he has Bajjighment 
been much blamed since ; he sent all the of the Jews. 
Jews out of the land. This seems to us a ^^0. 
very cruel act; but before we judge Edward too 
hardly, we must remember that at that time the 
Jews were very much disliked by every one, while 
the English fancied them guilty of many fearful 
crimes. 

Edward, however, did not behave to the Jews so 
badly as his subjects did, for he gave orders that they 
were to be allowed to take with them everything that 
they possessed, and also provided for their passage 
across the channel ships in which the poor could sail 
at a very small expense. But themen in charge of 
these vessels disobeyed the King's orders, and treated 
the Jews badly, robbing them, and even throwing 
some of them into the sea. 

In 1290 Edward lost his wife, who had always 
been most devoted to him, and who, by her gentle- 
ness and kindness, had won the hearts of 
all the EngHsh people. **We loved her q^""' 
tenderly in her lifetime, we do not cease to ^^^^^I* 
love her in death," were Edward's words 
when she was gone ; and to show his honour for her 
memory, he had her body brought by slow stages 
from Hardey, in Lincolnshire, where she died, and 
buried among the kings at Westminster. At every 
place where her body rested he had a cross set up, 
that the people of England might long remember her. 
This is the origin of the name * * Eleanor Cross " which 
is given to a certain form of memorial crosses. King's 
Cross and Charing Cross were two of these resting- 
places. 

Another death had taken place in this same year 
that caused a great deal of imhappiness afterwards. 
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although it was only that of a little girl three years 
old. This child, who was an orphan, and 
?Nann^ c^Ued the Maid of Norway, was the right- 
ful Queen of Scotland; and Edward had 
made an agreement with her guardians that she 
should marry his Uttle boy. But on her voyage from 
her home in Norway the infant Queen died, and no 
one was left with an undisputed claim to reign over 
Scotland. 
Thirteen difiPerent men came forward, aU in some 
distant way related to the last king, and 
^^SoottMh i^^ ^jij^ijj^ ^ j^g empty throne. Edward 

maintained that he had a right to decide 
the question, because (so he said) the English sove- 
reigns from very old times had had a lord- 
JJjJ^** ship over the Scotch. This lordship claimed 
oTer- vas not a direct government of fiie coun- 

^^^^* try, for the Scotch had always had kings of 
their own ; but some of the Saxon kings had given 
p€Lrt of the North of England to the Scotch kings on 
condition that they would do homage for these coim- 
ties, and the Scots had once, in the days of Edward 
the Elder, owned the English king of their own free 
will as their ** father and lord." Ever since that the 
English kings had been disposed to assume the over- 
lordship of Scotland. The Scotch had never, except 
in the days of Edward the Elder, been willing to 
allow the claim, and some disputes had arisen on 
that account, but lately the two countries had become 
better friends. 

The Scotch now agreed that Edward should decide 
this question of the succession. Edward 
Bamoi, declared that a certain man, called John 
^fflSd Balliol, was the rightful heir to the throne. 
He was, therefore, made King ; and as he 
was a weak-minded man, it was not very difficult 
to persuade him to acknowledge Edward as his 
lord. 

John Balliol soon discovered that it is impossible 
to serve two masters. Edward required one thing 
from him, and the Scotch wished for just the oppo- 
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site. To escape from his difficulty lie determined to 
join the French King, who was trying 
very hard to get up a quarrel with Ed- id^J^ **' 
ward. On this, Edward ordered the Scotch over-ioid- 
nobles to serve him in a war against France, ^ 
and John Balliol to meet him in a Parliament held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1295. Neither BaUiol nor the 
nobles attended to Edward's commands; indeed, at 
Berwick the people were so enraged at his pretensions 
that there was a riot, and the English merchants were 
either killed or driven out of the town. 

Edward was now quite determined to fight against 
the Scotch, and he ^* dianked heaven that his enemies 
had been the first to shed blood." He _ 
marched, in 1296, with his army up to the against 
town of Berwick. The people within ^"^^^^i 
shouted out defiance against him ; but, not- 
withstanding, he took the town, and eight thousand 
of the townsmen were killed in the streets. At last 
a number of priests prayed him to have mercy on 
the town, and suddenly becoming aware of the cruelty 
of his actions he burst into tears, and bade his 
soldiers stay the slaughter. 

Soon after this BaLLiol sent to Edward saying that 
he no longer owned him as his lord. ** Has the fool 
done this folly?" cried the English King; **if he 
will not come to us we wiU go to him." The Scotch 
were alarmed at this threat, and Edinburgh, Stirling, 
and Perth, not wishing to be destroyed like Berwick, 
opened their gates to Edward, who took Balliol 
prisoner, and declared himself King of Scotland. As 
a trophy he carried away to England, from 
a place called Scone, the old block of stone ^gc^^® 
on which all the kings of Scotland had been 
crowned. This stone the people thought of great 
value, because they believed it to be the same that 
Jacob had used for a pillow when he dreamed of the 
angels ascending and descending between heaven 
and earth. Edward had a beautiful seat made over 
this stone, and upon it the kings of England still are 
crowned. It steads in Westmmster Abbey. 
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Edward next tried to set Scotland in order, and to 
give the people the same laws as the English. The 
William Scotch, of course, preferred their own 
Waiiaoe. ways, and when a private gentleman, called 

1897. William Wallace, offered to go on with the 
war against Edward, now that BaUiol was in prison, 
many people were very glad to follow him, and he 
gathered a large army together near Stirling Bridge, 
in September 1297. The English, who were not very 
anxious to fight, tried to come to some agreement with 
Wallace, but he only made answer to them, **We 
Battle of ^8,ve come, not for the blessings of peace, 
Stirling. but to fight, that we may avenge ourselv^es 

^®7. an^ free our country. Let the English 
come up as they Uke, they will find us ready to beard 
them." Wallace's courage won the day, the English 
were for the time overcome, and Wallace took the 
title of ** Guardian of the Kingdom." 

Edward, on hearing of this, marched again into 
Scotland with a larger army than he ever had before ; 
Battle of ^^^ though WaUace was one of the best 
Falkirk. soldiers of the time, Edward, who was a 

^®®' still greater man in war, was able to defeat 
him, and after a battle at Falkirk, in July 1298, 
Wallace was obliged to fly for his life, followed by a 
few of his men. 

For some time Wallace hid himself in safety 
among his native moors and fens ; but at length, in 

Ex cution ^ ^^^» ^® ^*® betrayed into Edward's hands, 
of WHiiace. taken to London, and there tried and put 

1305. ^ death as a traitor. This is the worst 
blot on Edward's character. Wallace was a brave 
man, and the Scotch still look on him as one of their 
greatest heroes. 

But another man soon arose to take the place of 
Wallace in fighting for the freedom of Scotland. His 
name was Robert Bruce ; he was a grandson 
fjjl^* of one of those men who had put in a claim 
for the Scotch crown when the Maid of 
Norway died. Robert Bruce had a friend called 
John Comyn the Red, and both of these men were 
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in Edward's service. After Balliol and "Wallace had 
been got rid of, Bruce, Comyn, and the Bishop of St. 
Andrew's bound themselves together by a secret 
compact always to help each other in difficulties. 
But when, a little time after, Bruce proposed to 
Comyn that they should rise against the rule of the 
King of England, Comyn not only refused, but be- 
trayed Bruce to Edward. 

Edward was roused by this to great anger, and 
Bruce had to fly for his life into Scotland. When 
there, he asked Comyn to meet him at the 
Grey Friar's Church, in Dumfries, think- ^^ "^ 
ing, perhaps, to win him back to his side. 
How it was no one knows, but the two men quar- 
relled in the church, and Bruce, in a sudden passion, 
stabbed Comyn where he stood. No sooner had he 
done the deed than he was very sorry, and running 
in great horror from the church, he said to his 
friends, ** I doubt I have slain Comyn." " I'll mak 
sikker " (sure), said a man standing by, and hastily 
rushing into the church he killed Comyn, who was 
not quite dead before. 

The people of Scotland, who were quite tired of 
having the English for their masters, now gathered 
round Bruce, and crowned him as their ^ ^^^ 
king, in March, 1306. ** Thou art hence- of Bruce, 
forth Queen of Scotland and I King," l^^®- 
he said to his wife Mary; but she only answered 
sadly, ** I fear we are but playing at royalty, like 
children in their games." 

When Edward heard of Comyn's murder he was 
terribly enraged. He had been hoping for peace, and 
now Scotland seemed in as bad a state as ever. He 
was getting an old man, and his son, who had been 
bom in Wales, was grown up. He was about to be 
knighted, as was the custom with all young princes 
and nobles at that time, and the King had invited 
a great many yoimg gentlemen to be made knights 
on the same occasion. He imdertook to pay their 
expenses and had a grand feast prepared for 
them. Many accepted the King's invitation, and 
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wliile they all sat at table a number of singers 
entered the room, and asked if the new-made knights 
would not take some noble vow, by which they might 
remember the day. 

Then Edward spoke, and swore upon two swans, 
which were placed ux)on one of the dishes, to take 
vengeance upon Brace for the murder of Comyn. 
Young Prince Edward also vowed that he would not 
sleep two nights in one bed until he reached Scotland, 
where he would help his father to fulfil his oath ; and 
all the others joined in some similar promise. 

And now, with another great army, Edward again 
marched northwards. Meanwhile one of his captains, 
Aymer de Valence, had taken and put to death 
Bruce's brother Nigel, and many other Scotch nobles ; 
so that Bruce became anxious to make peace with 
the young Prince Edward. 

When the King heard of this he exclaimed, with 
passion, ''Who is so bold as to treat with traitors 
Death of without our knowledge ? " And although 
Edward I. he had been sick in bed at the time, he 

1307. once more began his march. This, how- 
ever, was too much for his strength ; he soon found 
that he could not go two miles a day, and at Burgh- 
on-the-Sands, in Cumberland, he died on the 7th 
of July, 1307. He had known he could not live very 
long, and had bade his son continue the war after 
his death. With the strange fancy of a sick man, 
he had also ordered that his dead body should be 
carried before that army which in life he had so often 
led. His son disobeyed both these commands. The 
body was conveyed to Westminster, where it was laid 
by the side of the good Queen Eleanor. The Earl 
of Pembroke was sent to Scotland, while Edward 
himseK made his way once more towards the south. 

The system which Simon de Montfort had begun 

of calling to Parliament people both from the towns 

and from the counties was continued by 

Srito^^. Edward, who saw what a good plan it 

was. He said ** that which concerned all 

ought to be approved of by all ;" and though in the 
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first pari; of hia reign he kept to the old plan of 
haying only his nobles to help him in malong the 
laws, in 1295 he summoned a Parliament, to which 
came knights chosen by the shires and also men 
elected by the towns. This has been the pattern on 
which our Parliaments have been formed ever since. 
Our kings now do not rule according to their own will 
in England, but have a great many men to help them. 
Some are called Lords and some Commons, and these 
two classes of men make the laws of the land, and 
look after all the business which has to be done with 
other countries. The peers or lords are great nobles, 
whose right to make our laws has come down from 
father to son. They, as well as the bishops and 
archbishops, all meet together in a house at West- 
minster, called the House of Lords or Peers. Li the 
same building is the House of Commons, and the 
men who meet there are not great nobles, but simply 
gentlemen who have been chosen by Iheir fellow- 
townsmen or men of the same county to go and work 
for them. Because they represent the common people 
they are called the Commons. 

When a new law is wanted, the members of one 
House talk it over first, and write down what they 
wish done. This writing is called a htU, and when a 
bill has passed either House it is sent to the other. 
The members of the other House, in their turn, discuss 
the matter, and if they think the bill a good one, 
agree to it, and send it up to the King or Queen, who 
signs it ; and it thenceforth becomes a^ law of the 
kingdom, which no one can break without being 
punished. This is called passing an Act of Parliament. 
Of course this way of ruling England was not brought 
in all at once. At first the King had all, or nearly 
aU, the power himself ; then the barons tried to get 
it away from him, and at last it ended in the whole 
country helping the King to rule the land. So Eng- 
land is now called a '^Limited Monarchy,'' because 
the Parliament limits, or makes less, the power of the 
monarch or king. 

Some of these changes were brought about in 
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The Three 
Eetates. 



Edward's time. Then, however, there were not only 
Lords and Commons as there are now, but three 
classes of people who helped to make the 
laws. These three classes were called the 
** Three Estates of the Bealm," and con- 
sisted of the Clergy, the Lords, and the Commons. 
After a time the lesser clergymen found they did not 
care for the trouble of going to Parliament, so the 
Bishops and Archbishops were counted with the 
Lords, and there came to be only two Houses, one of 
Lords and one of Commons. The separation of the 
two Houses, however, did not take place so early as 
the times of which we have been speaking in this 
chapter. 

In the Parliaments summoned by Edward a great 
many very good laws were passed ; indeed, Edward 
was a true English king, and sincerely desired to 
leave the nation better than he found it. Still he 
liked his subjects to trust him entirely, and when they 
asked him to sign the Charter which had been given 
in the reign of his grandfather John, he was very 
angry to think that they did not believe his word. 
Besides, when he was in need of money to carry on 
his wars he tried to tax the people without their con- 
sent. Against this, however, two of his great nobles, 
Bohun and Bigod, made a firm stand, and persuaded 
him to confirm the Charter, and to make a law that 
no King of England should ever be able to tax the 
English people *' without the common assent of the 
realm." 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



1. Where was Edward when his 
&ther died? What attempt was 
made against his life in 1<272 f Give 
the story of his wife's devotion.— 2. 
Give the dates of Edward's arrival 
in England, and of his coronation. 
Desciibe his character. — 3. Give an 
account of the Welsh people at this 
time.— 4. What did the King desire 
Llewellyn Prince of Wales to do, and 
wi h what result !— 6. Who objected 
to the agreement between Edward 



and Llewellyn ? and why ? What did 
the brothers do in 12821-6. When 
nnd where was Llewellyn defeated 
and slain ? In mockery of what 
propliecy wns his head crowned with 
a paper crown?— 7. To whom did 
Edwai*d give the title of Prince of 
Wales?- 8. What did Edward do in 
order to induce his subjects to give 
him jmoney ? 9. What loss befell 
Edward in 1290 ? How did he show 
his devotion to his wife's memory ? 
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10.— Who wa» f ho Maid of Norway, 
and how did her death affect the 
Scotch people?— 11. On what did 
Edward base his claim to the Oyer- 
lord^p of Scotland? Whom did 
be choose as "King of that country ! 
— 12. What gave rise to Edward's 
qnarrel with Balliol ?— 13. How did 
Edward act towards the people of 
Berwick ? What message dia Bal- 
liol send him ? Give an account of 
the remaining events of the war. — 
14. Who came fOTward as a leader 
of the Scotoh! Give the dates of 
the battles of Stirling and Falkirk, 
and say who were the conquerors in 
each. What was the fEite of Wil- 
liam Wallace ?— 16. Give an account 
of Bobert Bruce, and relate what 



led to the murder of Comyn. How 
did Edward act when he heard of 
this deed? -16. Where and when 
did Edward die ? What were his 
last commands, and how did his sou 
obey them ?— 17. How fiar did Ed- 
ward continue the parliamentary 
system begun b^ Simon de Mont- 
fort ? Whom did he summon to his 
Parliament in 1296? How is an 
Act of Parliament missed ? What 
is the Government of England called, 
and why?— 18. Of what did the 
three estates of the realm originally 
consist ?— 19. Why did Edward ob- 
ject to sigming the Great Charter ? 
Who made a stand, and what did 
they persuade him to do ! 



CHAPTEE XX. 

EDWARD II. OF CAENARVON. 1307—1327. 

EDWABD I. had. four sons. The three elder died 
when they were very young, and the fourth, who 
was called Edward after his father, lost his mother 
when he was only six years old. This was a sad 
thing for the boy, as his mother might have trained 
him, had she lived, to be a better man than he was. 
His father was anxious that his son should be a 
good ruler. He had him well taught, and often 

told him of his faults, but being always a 
idwn?' very busy man, he could not spare much of 

nis time to look after the young pnnce, who 
grew up vain and idle, caring more for hunting and 
feasting than for war or business. 

When Edward was a child his father had chosen 
as a playfellow for him a boy named Piers Gaveston, 

the son of a gentleman of Gascony. But 
Gav?ston. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ grew up the King saw that 

Piers was not a good companion for his 
son, and sent him out of the country. The younger 
Edward did not see that his father acted for his 
good ; he hated to be crossed in his wishes, and 
began to dislike his father's rule, and to look upon 
his father's friends ** as spies and checks upon his 
pleasures." 

As soon, therefore, as Edward I. was dead, the 
yoimg King determined to have his own way ; and 
setting aside his father's commands, he left the war 
in Scotland in other hands, and invited his friend 
Gaveston to return to Englemd, giving him, soon 
after, the title of Earl of Cornwall. Edward next 
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dismissed some of his father's most trusted servants, 
and then asked for money to pay for the late King's 
funeral. The nobles were angry, and said that 
Gaveston had got hold of the royal treasure ; still 
they gave Edward I. a costly funeral, and at this 
time brought no complaint against their present King. 

Edward next proposed to leave the coimtry in tlie 
charge of Gaveston, while he went to France to 
majry Isabella, the daughter of the French King. This 
caused a great deal more jealousy. At first Gaveston 
tried to make friends with the nobles, many of whom 
were related to the King ; but as soon as he felt him- 
self safe, he became so proud that their jealousy was 
turned to hatred. He was fond of giving nicknames. 
One noble, the Earl of Pembroke, he called the Jew ; 
to another, the Earl of Warwick, he gave the name 
of the Black Dog ; while the Earl of Lancaster, the 
King's cousin, he nicknamed the Actor, 

If the King could have reigned without a Parlia- 
ment he might have kept his favourite by his side 
in safety. But without a Parliament he ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
could get little money ; and when he dismissal of 
called his councillors together the first ^^^eston. 
thing they required was that he should send away 
Gaveston. Edward was obliged to agree, but showed 
his confidence in him by appointing him ruler of Ire- 
land. This instance should be rem'embered ; for it 
foreshadows the modern system of government, 
according to which Parliament insists on having 
advisers in whom it has confidence around the 
monarch. Hundreds of years, however, had yet to 
pass before this system was firmly established. 

The next proceedings of the Parliament (1308) 
show the growth of another important principle of 
the British Constitution. Before any „ ,. 
money was granted to the King he was aud 
required to give up several irregularities giievances. 
and abuses in his mode of government, and to return 
to the rules of the Great Charter. Such cases esta- 
blished the practice that the redress of grievances 
must come first, and the supply of money by taxes 
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afterwards. It is easy to understand how such a 
practice, when it was enforced, gave Parliament a 
great advantage in resisting sovereigns disposed to 
play the tyrant. After Edward had yielded to the 
demands of this Parliament and got his money, he 
succeeded in persuading the nobles to allow Giives- 
ton's return provided that the favourite should behave 
himself properly. 

His behaviour, however, did not long satisfy the 
barons. The old abuses began again, and the great 
nobles resolved to take the government into their own 
hands. In 1 3 1 they wrung a consent from the King 
to the appointment of a grand committee called the 
'* Lords Ordainers." These ordainers required 
amongst other things that Parliament should be 
summoned once a year, that the consent of the 
barons should be obtained before any war was 
begun, and that Gaveston should be sent away once 
more. The poor King, whose weakness may be pitied 
though his faults must be condemned, parted from 
his friend with tears. But within a year G-aveston 
was back again, insolent and defiant as ever. 

The barons were very angry, and took up arms 
against the King. Gaveston having narrowly 
escaped falling into their hands at Newcastle fled to 
Scarborough Castle, where he was taken prisoner 
in May 1312. The Earl of Pembroke took charge of 
Gaveston, and would have kept him in safety ; but 
the Earl of Warwick carried nim off without Pem- 
broke's knowledge, having sworn that Gaveston 
Gaveston's s^^uld ** feel the teeth of the Black Dog." 
death. He was tried in the presence of the Earl of 

1312. Lancaster, and condemned to death. In 
great terror he now began to pray for pity from ** his 
gentle lord," but no pity was shown, and he was 
beheaded on Blacklow Hill, near Warwick. 

The King was deeply grieved and angry at this 
deed ; but having cast away his father's fnends he 
had no one to whom to turn in his distress. His 
cousin, the Earl of Lancaster, hated him, and tried 
to make his people rebel. In Scotland, too, the 
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English arms had been faring very badly. Robert 

Bruce had won back from England one 

town after another; and at last Edward g^^J^*^ 

heard that Stirling, which was still left, 

would soon be retaken by the Scotch. He therefore 

determined to march northwards, and, if possible, 

save the town. 

But even at a time of such need Edward's cousin 
Lancaster tried to thwart him. He told the King he 
must not go to war without the consent of 
his barons. Edward answered truly that marches 
there was no time then to call a Parlia- ^^^g**^® 
ment to consult them. Upon which Lan- consent, 
caster refused to give him any help, and 
all the nobles who were on Lancaster's side stayed 
at home, while the King, with Pembroke, Gloucester, 
and as many armed men as he could muster, marched 
to fight the Scotch. 

Near Stirling there was a little brook called the 
Bannockbum, where Bruce, who expected Edward, 
was waiting with his army. He had 
arranged his men a little to the south- Bamock- 
east of Stirling Castle, not far from this ^"™-^ 
brook. The ground there was very marshy, 
and in it Bruce had dug a number of small pits and 
stuck stakes into them, to entrap the horses of his 
foes when the fight began. 

When the day came, the 24th of June, 1314, the 
Scotch army first knelt to pray, and Edward, seeing 
them on their knees, cried aloud, ** See, they beg 
pardon." "Yes, sire," returned a Scotch noble; 
'* but of heaven, not of you." At first it seemed as 
if the Scotch would be conquered; but whilst the 
battle was still doubtful, the English thought they 
saw fresh soldiers coming against them, waving their 
flags in the air. This was a mistake, for the men 
they saw were not soldiers, but had only followed 
Bruce's army in order to see the fight. The English, 
however, were so alarmed that they began to retreat, 
and in their flight their horses tumbled into the little 
pits Bruce had dug, and were lamed or killed by the 
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Stakes set upright in them. The King escaped with 
the £aii of Pembroke to Dunbar, and from thence 
sailed to Berwick ; but his best friend, the Earl of 
(iloui^ster, and many of his knights had been slain. 

B J this battle the Scotch again reoorered their 

^_^. . freedom, and althoufi:h there was constant 

ind^pen- Dghtmg between the two countries for many 

^7ed. y^' Scodand was never again conquered 

by J^gland. 

And now began a terrible time for the English 

people. In 1 3 1 4 and 1316 there was a fearful famine, 

g^^. and the poor found it very hard to get 

13i4— bread enough to eat. This famine brought 

1316. ^x\^ it a great deal of sickness. The 
northern counties of England were much distressed 
by tho Scots, who often crossed the border and laid 
wa-ste the country round. The people, too, had lost 
all faith in their King, for he had failed in everything 
he had undertaken. With no strong hand to guide 
them, they fixed their hopes on the Earl of Lancas- 
ter, who was quite unworthy of their trust. Lan- 
raster's chief desire was to oppose the King, and his 
example was followed by others ; so that the nobles, 
instead of trying to mend matters, took to quarrelling 
amongst themselves. 

The King meanwhile could not be happy without 

intimate friends ; and Gloucester's brother-in-law, 

Hugh Despenser, and his father now won 

i)e»i.enaera. ^^ much favouT as Gaveston had done, and 

were as much disliked by the nobles as 

l^dward's former favourite had been. 

Discontent soon broke out among the nobles. A 
quarrel arose between the Queen Isabella and a cer- 

Capture and ^^^^ Lady Badlesmere. Lady Badlesmere 
cieathof refused to allow the Queen to enter her 
liincaster. castle ; and Edward, who was very much 
angered at the affront, made up his mind to take up 
anus against his nobles. Earl Thomas of Lancaster 
at once collected an army of his friends to fight 
against Edward, but was taken prisoner at a place 
called Borough Bridge, March 16, 1322. 
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The King had not forgotten how Lancaster had 
caused the death of his friend Gaveston, and took his 
revenge now by causing the Earl to be brought to 
trial and beheaded. This aroused great anger 
among the people, who at once began to look upon 
Lancaster as a saint and martyr, and to declare that 
miracles were wrought at his tomb. 

Thus the Eling's victory only caused him and his 
favourites to be more disliked than ever. Even his 
own wife grew jealous of them, and said that she was 
afraid of the influence they had over her husband. 

In 1324 Charles IV., King of France, had a 
dispute with Edward ; and, as the Despensers did 
not like the King to leave the country Digp^te 
because they knew he was their only with France. 
defence against the hatred of the nation. 
Queen Isabella was sent over to France in 1 325 to 
settle the matter. 

Isabella left the King in a very friendly way, but 
before long she asked her husband if she might have 
her little boy with her in France. Edward ^ 
consented, and sent over the child, who Isabella 
was then twelve years old. This was part j^^^ 
of a plot the Queen had made, and which 
she carried out with the aid of a man named Roger 
Mortimer. Her plan was to collect money _ 
and soldiers, return with them to England, 
make war on the King, and persuade the English 
people to crown her boy Edward in his stead. 

If the King had not lost the love of his subjects 
this plot must have come to nought. As it was, 
when Isabella, with the Prince and Mortimer, landed 
in England in 1326, saying they had come to avenge 
the blood of Earl Thomas, and to rid the land of the 
Despensers, no one took^the King's side; and after he 
had tried in vain to persuade the citizens of London 
to join him, he was obliged to fly for shelter to the 
home of his favourites. 

Thither he was followed by Isabella. The elder 
Despenser was caught at Bristol and hanged at once ; 
while not long after the King was taken prisoner. 
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as well as his other favonrite. The latter was 
also hanged, and the Queen's party were 
determined now to get rid of the King 
as welL They guarded hiin securely, 
while Isabella edled a Parliament, in 
which it was decided that Edward was 
no longer fit to reign, and that his son should be 
crowned in his stead. The crowd in Westminster 
Hall shouted assent to this; but the Queen shed 
tears and pretended to be very sorry. Her son 
thought her grief was real, and said he would never 
take the crown against the will of his father. Then 
the barons forced the King to declare that he had 
wrought much harm to the realm, lost Scotland, 
oppressed the nobles, and broken the oaths he had 
taken when he was made King. Edward made 
answer that all the accusations they brought against 
him were true ; that he counted himself no longer 
worthy to reign, and consented to give his kingdom 
to his son. 

Still Isabella and Mortimer feared they were not 
safe so long as the King lived ; and having kept him 
for some time a prisoner, taking him from one castle 
to another, Mortmier caused hini to be secretly mur- 
dered, September 21st, 1327. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



I 



1. What was the character of Ed- 
iftird n.? Whom had Edward I. 
choeen at his son's comi>anion ! 
What was his character!— 2. WTiat 
did Edward do as soon as Mb fatiier 
was dead ? How did his &voimte 
friend enrage the nobles ?— 8. What 
compelled Edward to send his 
favourite away? Why should this 
instance be remembered! What 
did the next proceedings in Parlia- 
ment show!— 4. To what did the 
barons compel Edward to consent in 
1810!— 5. What effect had the re- 
turn of the King's ikvourite on the 
barons ! Who caused him to be put 
to death !— 6. What was happenmg 
in Scotland at this time ! How did 
Edward's cousin Lancaster try to 
thwart him in his trouble !— 7. De- 
icribe the battle of Bannockbum, 



and ^ve the date.— 8. Under what 
miseries did the English suffer dur- 
ing these years!— 9. Who were the 
King's later &yourites ! ^ What was 
their character!— 10. What incident 
roused Edward to make war on his 
barons ! Who was taken prisonor 
and executed !— 11. Name tne place 
and give the date of the execution, 
and say what feeling this deed 
aroused among the people. — 12. Who 
had a dispute with Edward in 1824 ! 
Why did he not go himself to settle 
it ! Whom did he send !— 18. What 
plot did Isabella form against bar 
husband, and with whose aid was it 
carried out !— 14- What was the fkte 
of the King's helpers! — 16. How 
was the King himself treated! Qive 
the date of his death. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

EDWARD in. OF WINDSOR. 1327—1377. 

ISABELLA and Mortimer at first took care to let 
-■- everybody think that their coming was a great 
benefit to the English people, and as Edward 
was too young to reign, they secured for g^^^S* 
themselves the management of the king- ^d 
dom. But they were soon tired of even the 
appearance of goodness, and acted so proudly towards 
every one that the nation was heartily weary of their 
rule. 

The Scots had invaded England very soon after 
the young Edward was made King, and he went 
northward with an army to fight against 
them. He found the Scots more difficult ^^^^ 
to deal with than he had fancied ; for they 
were a rough, hardy race, capable of great activity. 
They rode upon little shaggy ponies, and for meat 
would kill and cook any stray cattle that they came 
across. But their chief food consisted of oatmeal, which 
they carried in bags round their necks and baked for 
themselves on small flat stones. Such an army could 
move about with great speed, and stood in no fear 
of starvation, however much the country might be 
wasted. 

Edward was very anxious for a battle; but the 
Scots were too cautious to meet him in fair and open 
fi^lit, and, after several failures, he was obliged to 
afiow the invaders to return safely home. 

Isabella and Mortimer made peace with the Scots 
in March, 1328, and gave up all claim to rule over 
Scotland. This did not at all please the English, 
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who said that the young King's just right had been 
sacrificed. Amongst the nobles who sympa- 
Stirrenderof thised with the general discontent was the 
lorfJhfp'of Earl of Kent, brother of Edward II., and, 
^328* therefore, uncle to the young King. Mor- 
timer cherished a special grudge against 
the Earl, and determined to get rid of him. 

With this intention he planned to make Kent 
believe that Edward II. was still alive. Kent fell 
into the snare, and began to plot to get the late 
King back to the throne. Mortimer then had him 
taken prisoner, tried as a traitor, and beheaded, 
(1330). 

By this time Edward was beginning to feel that he 
was old enough to rule England himself. In 1328 he 
had married a very fair and good woman, 
^umes ?he Philippa of Hainault ; and when a little son 
government, was born to them he made up his mind to 
act as a man, and rid himseK of Mortimer, 
who had, he well knew, caused the death of both his 
father and his uncle. 

Mortimer soon guessed what was in Edward's 
mind, and shut himseK up with Queen Isabella in 
Nottingham Castle. Thither he was followed by the 
King, whose mother, being equally suspicious of her 
son, would not allow him more than three or four 
servants, and made him stay in the keep of the castle. 
The armed men whom he had brought with him were 
not able to enter, and the Queen always slept with 
the keys of the fortress under her pillow. 

Edward, however, found from the governor of the 
castle that there was a passage which gave secret 
entrance from a cave in the rocK beneath. 
death of *"* In Order that all might be put off their 
Mortimer, guard, he rode away fiom Nottingham by 
daylight. In the dead of night he returned, crept 
with his mer. along the dark passages, and broke 
into the very room where Mortimer was. There the 
latter was seized by Edward and his men, while the 
Queen, who had heard all, was crying out, *' Fair 
son, fair son, have pity on the gentle Mortimer." 
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Edward sent Mortimer gS the next morning to prison 
in the Tower of London, and, being condemned by 
the barons, he was, in 1330, executed without being 
allowed to speak a word in his own defence. Isabella 
had a large income settled upon her, but she was 
obliged to keep out of the way at a place called 
Castle Rising, in Norfolk. 

In 1329 Charles lY., King of France, had died ; 
he only left two daughters and no sons. As the 
French had a law called the Salic Law, ^, . . 

■!_• -L i» ■!_ J J. x. Claim to 

which forbade any woman to be queen, the French 
these two girls were at once put aside as *^o^®- 
unfit to reign. But Edward said that though a 
woman must not reign herself, her sons might in- 
herit the crown ; and as his mother was the last king's 
sister, he was really the person who ought to be 
King of France. Thus Edward rested his claim on 
the fact that through his mother he was grandson to 
King Philip lY. (the Fair), who died in 1314. But 
the French held that as Edward's mother could not 
herseK be Queen of France she could not transmit to 
her son any right to the throne. They crowned 
instead Philip of Valois, the son of Charles of 
Valois. This Charles was the son of an earlier king, 
PhiUp in. (the Bold), who died in 1285. 

Edward would most likely have soon given up 
his claim, had not Philip provoked him, not only 
by helping his foes, the Scotch, but also by ^^ „ ^^^_ 
trying to get away from him the French dred Years' 
provinces that had descended to him. This ^^" 
it was that roused Edward to begin this great war 
with France, since called the Hundred Years' War, 
because from this time until more than a hundred 
years after there was no continuous peace between 
the two countries. 

Edward began by showing his own subjects the 
justice of the war ; he then made friends with all the 
jealous people whose lands were next to Philip's, 
and persuaded them to promise to help him. Then, 
when he had as many soldiers and as much money as 
he thought necessary, he set sail for France on the 
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12th of Jvljf 1338, taking upon himself the title 
and coat of arms of the Eling of France. 

At first he could not succeed at all ; and in two 
jears returned to England to teU his people that 
he could not go on with the war unless he had more 
monej given him. Parliament had, however, wisely 
determined that if they agreed to give the King any- 
thing they would, in tikeir turn, make him alter cer- 
tain laws which they considered very bad. Edward 
was obliged to do as they wished before he could get 
the means of returning to France. 

As Edward was about to set sail, he heard that 
Philip had sent a nimiber of ships and men to Sluys 
Sea fijditl ^ order to prevent his landing. But when 
offsinys. his subjects begged him not to incur the 

l®*0. danger of going &ere, he exclaimed, "You 
are all in a plot against me. I shall go. Those who 
are afraid may stay at home." And go he did, with 
a fleet of noble ships. 

When they got near Sluys harbour, at the mouth 
of the river Scheldt, they found the news quite 
true, and the Frenchmen ready to receive them. 
Edward pl£U3ed- his strongest ships in the front, and 
put to sea a little to avoid the sun, which was shin- 
ing in his eyes. This made the French think that 
he did not mean to flght; but they soon saw their mis- 
take, for the wind and tide were in Edward's favour 
as he bore down upon them. 

Then began a fierce struggle between the French and 
the English. The Englishmen, who carried bows and 
arrows, and were called archers, shot down the sailors 
on the decks of the French ships, and set the flag of 
England waving over the colours of the French. And 
then, to make their victory quite secure, up came 
another fleet of ships, sent by the northern counties, 
which caused such fear among the F^rench that nimi- 
bers, scarce knowing what they did, jumped over- 
board into the waves, and were drowned. In this 
manner was gained, in 1340, one of the first great 
English victories at sea. 

Even this did Edward little good, and when he 
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tried to take the town of Tourney he failed. He was 
obliged to make an agreement with the 
King of France that neither of them should J'J^.*" 
fight for a year ; and then he returned to 
England for more money. Having got what he 
wanted he again went to France, but succeeded no 
better than before. 

It was not until August 26, 1346, that the famous 
battle of Cre^y was fought and won. Edward landed 
in Normandy, and with his army marched ^^^^ ^ 
through the country towards the town of Creoy. 
Calais. Burning and wasting the land as l«*®« 
he went, he crossed over the rivers Seine and Somme, 
while the French followed him with all the haste 
they could. But when he came into the province of 
Ponthieu he stopped. '*I am now in the lawful 
inheritance of my lady mother," he said, "and it 
is my duty to defend it against my enemy." 

Near a little village called Cre^y was a piece 
of rising ground, and on it Edward waited for 
the Frenchmen to come up. Here and there 
amongst the companies of bowmen small cannon 
were planted. This was probably the first time 
such weapons were used in the open field, though 
they had been before . employed to defend castles 
and walled towns. The King had with him his 
eldest son, Edward, who was only sixteen, and al- 
though the father kept a cheerful face before his 
men, as soon as he and his son were alone he 
threw himself on the ground and prayed to God 
to preserve his honour. When the next day came 
there was a fearful storm of thunder and lightning, 
and the battle could not begin until five o'clock in the 
afternoon. The French had by far the larger nimi- 
ber of soldiers, but the English archers, with their 
bows and arrows, were more than a match for them. 
Edward watched the battle from a windmill at the 
top of the hill ; and when they sent to tell him that 
his son was in great danger, and to ask for help, he 
asked, ** Is my son dead or wounded ? " **No," was 
the reply. **Then," returned Edward, '*he shall 
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have no help ; let the boy win his spurs " — ^that is, 
let him show himself worthy to be a knight — * * and 
the gloiy of the day shall be his." Still the French 
fought on, but at length their King was wounded 
and obliged to leave the field, though it was not till 
after dark that all was over. More than 30,000 
French were slain, which was about one for every 
English soldier who fought. 

Then Edward went to meet his son, and, folding 
him in his arms, he cried, '^Fair son, continue as 
you have begun — you have behaved nobly — ^you have 
shown yourself worthy of me and of the crown." 
The young prince, however, replied that all the glory 
was due to his father. 

Among the killed in this battle was John, King of 
Bohemia. Although he was quite blind, he had 
asked to be led into the hottest part of the fight, 
** to have a stroke at England." He wore on his 
helmet three ostrich feathers, and had for his motto 
the two GermEtn words, *^ Ich dien,^^ which mean in 
English, ** I serve." These feathers Prince Edward 
took for his own crest, together with the motto, and 
they have been borne ever since by each of our 
Princes of Wales. 

As soon as the battle was over Edward went on to 
Calais ; and as he foresaw that it would be a long 
time before he could take the town, he told his 
men to build little huts round it, to live in during 
the winter. 

Meanwhile the King of France had sent a message 
to the King of Scotland, telling him how easy it 

would be for him to do a good deal of 
thJscoSh^ mischief to England while Edward and his 

great army were away. David Bruce took 
the hint, crossed the border with his army, and began 
to march towards Durham. But the English were 

not going to let him have all his own way. 
Nlvme^8 The great nobles, the clergy, and the 
Cro^ common townsmen, met together without 

his knowledge, and at a place near Dur- 
ham beat the Scotch completely, and took their 
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King prisoner, October 1 7, 1 346. An English knight, 
Sir Balph Neville, erected a cross on the battle-field, 
and the spot* was known afterwards as Neville's 
Cross. 

This event happened two months after the battle 
of Cre^y, when all Edward's thoughts were bent on 
taking ihe French town of Calais. Avoid- 
ing an assault, and resolving to conquer it c^L?' 
by starvation, he placed soldiers all round 
it, 80 that no one could either go out or come in, and 
thus, of course, the people of Calais were unable to get 
any new stores of food. It was some time, however, 
before all the provisions in the town were eaten, and 
Edward had to wait a whole year before the men in 
Calais would give it up to him. At last when there 
was nothing in the place left to eat, and every one 
was starving, they resolved to submit to Edward's 
terms, and the governor, Sir John de Vienne, came 
out of the town and made a sign that he wished to 
speak with one of the English leaders. 

Edward sent one of his bravest knights. Sir Walter 
de Manney, to hear what he had to say. When the 
two men met, the Governor told Sir Walter ., , 
what a sad state the town was in, and that of Calais. 
as there was no hope of help he was willing 1347. 
to give it up to Edward, if he would only promise 
that the brave men, who had defended it so long and 
suffered so much, should lose neither their lives nor 
their liberty. Sir Walter de Manney replied that he 
did not believe the King of England would grant 
what was asked, as he was very greatly enraged 
against the people of Calais for giving him so much 
trouble. Then John de Vienne asked Sir Walter if 
the brave defence made by the men of Calais ought 
not to win the respect of any prince, and added that 
if they had to die they would sell their lives dearly, 
and that surely it would be to the King's advantage 
to prevent so much shedding of blood. 

Sir Walter saw that the Governor was in the right, 
and returning to the Eling begged him to spare the 
lives of the men of Calais. It is said that Edward, 
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who was in a cmel mood, replied that he would not 
do so unless six of the richest of the townsmen were 
sent to him, bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes 
round their necks, and with the keys of the town in 
their hands ; these six should die, and then he would 
spare the rest 

It was a hard matter for the citizens of Gahds to 
decide which of them should go to Edward. At last 
a brave man, called Eustace de St. Pierre, stood forth 
and offered himself ; fiye others quickly followed his 
example, and, carrying the keys, went out to Edward 
according to the order which he had given. 

When Edward saw them, he commanded that they 
should immediately be hanged ; but his wife, Queen 
Philippa, struck with pity for these men, fell on her 
knees, and with tears in her eyes begged her husband 
not to be so cruel as to put them to death. Then 
Edward, saying, ** Madam, I can refuse you nothing," 
told her that he would give their lives into her hands. 
So the Queen took them into her own tent, and after 
having given them a good meal, made them a present 
of clothes and money and then let them go back. 

After this King Edward took Calais, turned all the 
people out of the town who had been Hving in it, 
and put English men and women there instead. It 
became a very good place for English trade, and it 
was not until many years after, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, that the French were able to get it 
back again. 

The Pope of Home now tried to persuade the Kings 
of England and France to make peace, and they 
agreed upon a truce for a few months, 
s^nyeaxa* rjj^g peace, however, was not broken for 
seven years, during which time England 
grew so rich and prosperous that all the nations 
thought well of her. The nobles took their pleasure 
and dressed in the richest clothes, trade was good, 
and the land seemed for a time happy and well- 
to-do. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. How did iBabdla and Mortimer 
act towards the English!- 2 Who 
invaded England! What did the 
yomu? King do, and with what suo- 
eess did he meet !— 8. With whom did 
Mortimer make peace in 1328 ! Was 
this action pleasing to the people ! — 
4. A,gainst what nobleman nad Mor- 
timer an especial gmdge ! What plot 
did he make, and how did it sncceied ! 
—5. On what did Edward now deter- 
mine ? Relate the incidents of Mor- 
timer's capture ; what was his taXe ? 
What became of Queen Isabella ? — 

6. Explain clearly the claim of Ed- 
ward ni. to the crown of France, and 
show whj the French did not allow 
of his nght to re^. Whom did 
the French crown as their Eln^ ! — 

7. How was Edward provoked mto 
declaring war with France ! What 
has this war been since called, and 
whv ? When did Edward set sail, 
and what coat of arms did he take ? 
*-6. What was Edward's success at 
first ! What did he tell his people 



when he returned to England after 
two years* absence ? What had Par- 
liament wisely determined to do ? — 
9. Describe the sea fight off Sluys. 
What was its effect !— 10. Give an 
account of the battle of Cre^y. What 
king was among the killed in this 
battle? What was his motto and 
coat of arms, and by whom have 
theyrince been borne? -11. Whei-e 
did King Edward go when the battle 
was over ? What had been happen- 
ing in England at the time ? Whv 
was the battle near Durham called 
the battle of Neville's Cross?— 12. 
Describe the siege of Calais, and 
relate the story of King Edward and 
the citizens. What was arranged 
about Calais ? How long did it re- 
main in the hands of the English ? — 
13. Who now tried to persuade the 
Kings of England and France to 
make peace? To what agreement 
did they come, and how long did 
this peace last ? What was the state 
of England at this time ? 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

EDWARD m, {continued)!. 327—1377. 

WHILE everything seemed to be going well with 
England, a dreadful trouble arose. A terrible 
Th Black ^^ease, called the Black Death, seized 
Death. numbers of the people, and a great many 
1348-^« of them died. This plague began in 
Turkey, and by degrees spread over the different 
countries in Europe until it reached England in 1348. 
The disease was called the Black Death from the 
black spots which came out on the people who had 
it. It was so fatal that few who took it ever got 
well again; and although we do not know exactly 
how many died from it, it is thought that it must 
have carried off quite half the people who were living 
in England at the time. Every class of people took 
this fever. The King's young daughter, Joan, who 
was travelling to Spain to be married, caught it and 
died; three Archbishops of Canterbury died of it 
one after the other, besides many of the nobles and 
clergy. 

But those who suffered most from the Black Death 
were the poor people ; so many of them perished 
that several villages and towns fell into utter decay ; 
and we are told that in Bristol the plague rose to 
such a degree that the Kving were scarcely able to 
bury the dead, while the grass grew several inches 
high in the High Street. The King had to put off 
holding Parliament several times on accoimt of the 
Black Death, and the people were in terror. One 
great man, called Wycliffe, of whom we shall have 
more to tell, wrote a book about it called ** The Last 
Age of the Church." In this book he said that he 
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believed the world would come to an end in tlie year 
1400, and declared that the disease had been sent as 
a punishment for the sins of the clergy. 

An Italian, who Hved at that time, says that some 
people tried to forget it by shutting themselves up 
in iSieir own houses, eating and drinking of the best, 
and amusing themselves as well as they could. Many 
went from one tavern to another malang themselves 
drunk ; others carried bunches of flowers about with 
them wherever they went, fancying that the scent 
would prevent infection. 

Of course when so many of the people were dead 
it was very diJ0B.cult to get the com gathered in and 
the work of the land done. Everything 
was dearer, and therefore the workmen f^^ 
very naturally thought they ought to be 
better paid, and asked their masters to give them 
higher wages. The King and his Parliament, how- 
ever, thought such demands both unreasonable and 
insolent. They therefore passed laws, ordering that 
labourers were not to have more money than they 
did before the plague. 

In consequence of these laws many men left the 
country places and went to Kve in towns, where they 
were better paid; and in the next reign we shall 
find how they joined together in order to get what 
they wanted, and how a good deal of trouble was 
cau!sed thereby. 

In 1350 the French King Philip VI. died, and his 
son John came to the throne. A peace might now 
have been made between the two coimtries, ^^ .^^ 
if the French would have given Aquitaine France. 
up to the English. This, however, they ^®^^' 
refused to do ; and the war began again, though it 
was now led, not by the King himself, but 
by his son, who had fought so weU at ^^^^^ 
CSre^y. This prince was called the Black 
Prince, because he always wore black armour, and 
he was a great favourite with the English people. 
He began by burning all the French towns and 
villages roimd Bordeaux, and he and his men ob- 
tained much lame and treasure. Aitex a \>\ia^ \i^ 
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thought he would turn his steps in another direction ; 
and, leaving twelve thousand soldiers behind him 
at Bordeaux, he went along by the river Garonne 
until he reached the town of A^n. 

Then the Black Prince turned towards the left, and 
began to overrun all this beautiful land. All through 
the provinces of Querci, Limousin, Auvergne, and 
Berri they marched, treading down the fields of com, 
killing the cattle, and destroying everything of which 
they could make no use, xmtil at length John, the 
King of France, crossed the Loire with a very large 
army, and marched to meet them at the city of Poitiers. 

The Black Prince now saw that he had made a 
great mistake; for the French came on in large 
g ^. . numbers, while he had but few men, and 
Poitiers. was besides in his enemies' country. ** God 
1366. help us ! " he exclaimed ; "it only remains 
for us to fight bravely." Before the battle began, a 
clergyman. Cardinal Tallyrand Perigord, did all he 
could to prevent the bloodshed. **Save my honour 
and the honour of my army," said the Prince, " and 
I will listen to fair conditions." The French King 
sent back word that the Prince and a hundred of his 
knights must give themselves into his hands as 
prisoners. This was too much to expect; and the 
next day, September 19th, 1356, the battle began. 
A troop of French horsemen galloped to the attack 
up a narrow lane. The English archers shot at 
. them from behind the hedges on either side, and the 
troop retired in confusion. This discouraged their 
comrades, and though the fight was long, the victory 
was with the English. The brave archers overcame the 
French, and the King of France was taken prisoner. 

The Black Prince, though he did not care much 
about the sufferings of common people, and would 

The French ^^^^-^^y their fields and homes with very 
King a little mcrcy, was sorry when he saw a king 
prisoner. ^^ trouble. Therefore he did not treat 
John hardly, but showed him great respect, even 
waiting on him himself ; and when, after they had 
settled not to fight any more for two years, he took 
Aim in great state throug\xliOiid.oTL, t^s ^ve him a 
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Splendid horse to ride decked out with the richest 
liamess, while he himseK sat on a small black pony. 

The English had now two royal prisoners — David, 
Xing of Scotland, and John, King of France. But 
in 1360 it was agreed that John should p^^^^^ 
give up to Edward Guienne, Poitou, Sain- Bretigny. 
tonge, and Limousin, besides Calais, to 1360. 
be EngHsh possessions, entirely independent of the 
French over-lordship, while Edward should no more 
claim right to be King of France or Duke of Nor- 
mandy. In addition to this John was to pay three 
millions of golden crowns for his liberty. This 
agreement was called the Treaty of Bretigny. 

France, however, had become so poor through all 
these wars, that John's people were not able to 
collect all this money; and four yoimg princes, a 
cousin, a brother, and two sons of tiie French Eling, 
had to be left with Edward until it was paid. These 
were called hostages. After a time they grew tired 
of remaining so long away from their own land, and 
asked leave to return. Edward said they might go 
as far as Calais ; but one of the French King's sons 
broke his word, and went on from there to Paris. 
John was so ashamed of his having behaved in this 
way, that he himself returned to England, where he 
shortly after died (1364). 

Edward had now come to the height of his power ; 
and the rest of his reign is full of sadness and failure. 
The Black Prince, whom every one looked upon as 
the future King of England, fell sick. He had gone 
to help Don Pedro, the King of Spain, who had 
murdered his wife and three of his half brothers, 
and whose subjects had justly driven him from the 
throne. The Black Prince spent a great deal of 
money and ruined his own health by this war ; but 
though he made the Spaniards take Pedro back for 
their king, the ungrateful man never paid the Prince 
or his soldiers for all the trouble they had taken. 
Besides this, his own province of Guienne, which his 
father had given to him, rebelled against him. One 
by one, the fair lands that Edward and the Black 
Prince had conquered were taken back\>y fti^YxenOCL, 
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and the Engliah at home were growing angry and 
discontented with many things. 

Edward's fourth son was called John of Ghent or 
Gaunt, because he had been bom in the town of 
Ghent in France. He was very anxious to grow 
rich and great, even at the expense of others. The 
English pec^le did not like John of Gaunt, but they 
loved the Black Prince, and his last action won 
their hearts more than anything he had done before. 

The Parliament had many causes of discontent, to 
which John and his party woidd not listen. The Black 

The •' Good ■^^*™^^> ^^ ^® other hand, heard all their 
PariLi- grievances, and made his father alter bo 
"^Ig^^Q many things, that the Parliament which 
was sitting at that time was called the 
*' Good Parliament." It must have cost him some- 
thing to do this, for he was then very ill, and in the 
same year (1376) he died. 

As soon as the Black Prince was dead, his brother 
John changed all the laws which the Good Par- 
Death of liament had made, and got all the power 
Edward in. into his own hands. "King Edwai^ was 
^^'^'7' so old now that he scarcely looked after 
anything. In 1377 he also died, and the son of the 
Black Prince, a boy of ten years old, named Eichard, 
was made King in his stead. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What terrible disease seized 
numbers of the people at this time ? 
How many are said to have died of 
it ? What class of persons snfFered 
moBt ? -2. What eflfect had it on tiie 
nation ? What request did the work- 
men make to their mastei-s, and what 
laws did the Kinff and Parliament 
make in conscience ? — 3. In what 
year did Philip Iv. die, and by whom 
was he succeeded ! On what grounds 
might a peace have now been made ? 
By whom were the English armies 
led ? Describe this march, naming 
the provinces through which they 
went.— 4. Give an account of the 
battle of Poitiers, mentioning the 
date Who was taken prisoner in 
it?— 5. To what agreement did the 



French and English oome at the 
Treaty of Bretigny ?— 6. Whom did 
the French King leave with the Eng- 
lish as hostages ! How did his soiTs 
behaviour compel his return ! Give 
the date of John's death — 7. To 
whose aid did the Black Prince go, 
and with what result! What people 
rebelled against Edward! What was 
also happening at home ! — 8. What 
was the name of Edward's fourth 
son ! How was he generally liked ! 
How did the Black Prince win the 
hearts of the people ! When did he 
die !— 9. What was the Parliament 
of 1376 called, and why! How did 
John of (Jaunt act after his brother's 
death ! Give the date of Edward's 
death, and say who succeeded him. 



CELAPTEE XXin. 

RICHARD II. OF BORDEAUX. 1377—1399. 

AT the close of the last chapter we saw that towards 
the end of Edward III.'s reign the English 
people were growing very discontented, and 
their discontent did not cease at his death. fjf^P°' 
For this there were several causes. 

In the earlier days of our history the nobles had a 
great deal of power, and nearly all the working class 
were little better than slaves. They could not sell 
their labour where they chose, but for the most part 
were confined to one particular village or parish. 
The lord on whose land they were bom owned them 
as his ; they had to follow him to his wars, and do 
as he ordered, and were called vtllatnsy or serfs. The 
evil meaning of the word " villain " in our modem 
language comes from the contempt with which the 
old nobles used to speak of their labourers. The 
word originally meant a husbandman attached to a 
villa or mansion. 

But the clergy had spoken much against this 
slavery ; and as the nobles were generally in want of 
money, the serfs often bought from them their 
liberty. Thus a happier state of things seemed to 
be dawning for them, when the great plague, called 
the Black Death, broke out, as told in the last chap- 
ter. So many labourers died that it was very diffi- 
cult to get the land tilled or any work done. Now, 
wherever work is plentiful and labourers few, wages 
naturally rise ; because each employer is afraid of 
offering less money than his neighbours, lest they 
should get all the workmen and he should get none. 
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Besides, the serfs said they could not live on the same 
04. ^4.^^ amount of money as they had before the 

statutes of - - '^ ai • t i i 

Labotuen. plague, because everything had become so 
1049. much dearer. But the nobles thought that 
if such claims were allowed the trade of the country 
would be ruined. So in 1350 the Parliament passed 
laws called the Statutes of Labourers, ordering that 
every man or woman under seventy, who owned no 
land, should be compelled to work, \rithout receiving 
more payment than they had been accustomed to do ; 
and that any man who ran away from his master 
should be branded on the forehead with a hot iron. 

These laws provoked the people to anger ; and at 
the beginning of the reign of Eichard H. the dis- 
content grew very bitter. The poor were quite pre- 
pared to listen to John Ball, a Kentish priest, who 
went about preaching that every one ought to be 
equal, and that it was not right that some should be 
dressed in velvet, sUk, and fur, while others were 
covered with rags. 

It was while the land was in this unsettled state 
that, in order to defray the expenses -of the French 
ThePoU ^®^' ^® Parliament determined, in 1378, 
Tax. to lay a tax on the people called a poll tax, 

1378. because every one above a certain age had 
to pay so much a head, or poll. Not only was this 
way of taxing very much disliked, but the collectors 
of the money were often rough and rude to the 
people. 

Suddenly, in 1381, the whole of the poorer classes 
in England rose in rebellion. The men of Essex 
began, and the men of Kent soon followed 
Essex^and their example and joined with them. A 
Kent. man from Maidstone, called Wat Tyler, 

was made leader, and John Ball preached 
them a sermon. The two following lines were re- 
peated everywhere as a summary of his teaching : — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ?" 

The mob marched along, setting free the prisoners 
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from both Canterbury and Maidstone gaols. When 
they came to London the people would not shut the 
gates, but let them into the city. Next they forced 
open Newgate prison, and burnt the Duke of Lan- 
caster's palace. To every one they met they said, 
•* With whom boldest thou?" If the answer was, 
" With "King Bichard and the Commons," the rioters 
let them go, out if it were to a different purpose they 
were immediately put to death. 

BLchard was at this time sixteen years old, and 
had had very little to do with the government of the 
country ; but as his uncles were away, he 
was now obliged to act for himself. He Rjchardand 

.- - *^ . ^1 . i 1 the noters. 

therefore sent to the noters, who were 
gathered together on Tower Hill, saying he would 
meet them at Mile End. 

Thither he rode, and with him only a few men. 
When he came to Mile End, he saw that he was 
Burroimded by sixty thousand people. "Good 
people ! " cried Eichard, ** I am your king and 
lord. What will ye?" They answered, ** First, 
that there should be no more slavery ; secondly, that 
they should pay no more than fourpence an acre for 
their land ; thirdly, that they should be free to buy 
and sell in all fairs and markets, and be pardoned 
for all past offences." The King said they should 
have what they wanted. 

Meanwhile others of the rioters had entered the 
Tower, rushed into the private rooms of the King's 
mother, who was very much frightened at their be- 
haviour, and killed the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose head they struck off and carried about on a 
pole. The King and the princes then escaped to 
the Eoyal Wardrobe, a house near Blackfriars, and 
the next day met the rioters at Smith£eld. Wat 
Tyler was at their head, and stopped his band of 
men when he saw the Eling. But the Lord Mayor, 
seeing him lay hands on the reins of the King's 
horse, thought he might do some harm to Eichard, 
and instantly struck him down with his dagger, while 
another man quickly put an end to his life. The 
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rioters at once be|;an to make a great outcry, ex- 
claiming, '' Kill, kill, tbey have alain our captain ! " 
But the young King rode boldty up, saying, ** What 
do you need? Tyler was a traitor — ^I am your King 
and captain — ^follow me." At the same time he saved 
them from a number of men-at-arms who had been 
sent out to stop the riot He then led them in pro- 
cession to Tower Hill, and afterwards told them to 
go home and depend on his protection. 

Now that Wat Tylerwas dc^d and the King had pro- 
mised to do what the rioters wished, it did not take 

SnppTCflBioii ^^^ ^^^ ^ P^* down the rebellion. Par- 
of^ liament, however, showed very little pity 

rebeflkm. towards the rebels, and great nimibers of 
them were put to death. The landowners refused 
to give the serfs their freedom at that time, although 
Bichard wished it. Still the rising did good in the 
end ; for by degrees the nobles gave the labourers 
more liberty, and the serfs became in course of time 
free Engli^ working men. 

It was expected that after showing so much spirit 
Hichard would henceforth rule the coimtry without 
interference from his uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster 
and Gloucester, who were not at all popular. But 
the young King had been brought up in so much 
luxury that he had become idle, and though he tried 
Thomas. somotimes to shake himself free from their 
DiSSS rule, he found he could not do so. We 
Gloucester, j^^^ j^^^^ therefore, wonder that Eichard 

should make friends of his own, and these friends 
were much disliked by his uncles, especially by 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and his party, who, in 
1387, managed to get altogether the upper hand. 
The Duke brought to trial several nobles who were 
favourites of the King, condemning two of them to 
death and sending the rest out of the country, 
Kichard was unable to help this at the time, but in 
1388 he determined to make an effort, and at a great 
council he asked his uncle to tell him how old he 
was. Gloucester replied that he was two-and-twenty. 
** Then," replied Eichard, '* I am certainly old enough 
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to manage my own concerns. I liave been longer 
under the control of tutors than any ward in my 
kingdom. Thanks, my lords, for your past services, 
but I do not require them any longer." 
He then took the government into his own ^Qjgggi 
hands, and for eight years ruled England 
well, neither taxing the people too heavily, nor try- 
ing to take to himself more power than was just. 

jBut in 1394 his :^fe, Anne of Bohemia, who was 
much loved by everybody, died; and two years 
after he married Isabel, the daughter of 
Charles VI., King of France, a Uttle girl '^l^'' 
only eight years old. From this time a °*^^ljjg^- 
change was seen in the King. The little 
French bride brought over with her a number of 
foreign ladies and priests, who were not at aU liked 
by the EngHsh ; and Eichard began to let ^j^^ ^ 
every one see that he wanted to be what is Richard's 
called an absolute king, that is, a king «>°d^ct. 
whom neither nobles nor Parliament could keep in 
check, whose will alone was to be the law of the 
land. 

For this object he brought to trial in 1397 those 
lords who nine years before had acted against his 
friends. There were several of them, but the chief 
were the Earl of Warwick, who was condemned to 
lose his head ; Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was sent out of the country ; and the Duke of 
Gloucester, the King's uncle, whose sentence was 
that he was to be imprisoned for life in Calais. 

Soon afterwards news came that the Duke of Glou- 
cester was dead, and it was thought that Eichard had 
caused him to be murdered. Of this, however, there 
is no actual proof. 

Bichard next called a Parliament at Shrewsbury, 
which sat only three days, but consented during that 
time to everything he wished. All his 
friends were raised to high honours, and a men? of^" 
large sum of money was granted to him siurewsbury. 
for life, to be obtained by a tax on wool 
and leather. By doing this the Parliament gave 
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eveiything into the King's hands, because, as we 
have seen, the giving or withholding of money was 
the one great check it had always had over the will 
of the kmg^. 

The Parliament ended by giving up all its power 
to eighteen members chosen from among them- 
selves, all of whom the King believed to be entirely 
devoted to him. 

Bichard had thus gained his wish of being an 
absolute king, but by so doing he brought on him- 
self ruin and death. John of Gaunt had 
2^^^ a son, Henry, Duke of Hereford, who was 
a very popular man, and not well affected 
towards the King. In 1398 he and another noble- 
man, the Duke of Norfolk, who also belonged to the 
party opposed to Bichard, had a quarrel, and in 
the dispute accused each other of being traitors to 
the Eling. 

News of this circumstance was brought to Bichard, 
who ordered Henry of Hereford to tell him what 
Norfolk had said. After this the two 
H^ord' nobles met in the Eling's presence, where 
«^^rf<>*. each declared the other to be a liar. To 
end the quarrel it was decided that both 
men should meet at Coventry, and there settle the 
matter by trial of battle. 

The day came, and a number of people gathered 
together to see the fight; but just as the two angry 
men were about to begin, the King forbade the trial, 
and took the matter into his own hands. Both men, 
he said, were to leave England ; Henry was not to 
return for ten years, and Norfolk was to be banished 
for life. 

Not long after these two nobles had left England, 
John of Gaunt, Henry's father, died, and Bichard 
took all his lands for himself. The King then went to 
Ireland, leaving his imcle, Edmund of Langley, the 
Duke of York, to look after the business of the land 
while he was away. 

When Henry heard of this he made up his mind 
to go home and claim his father's lands. He had 
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been banished, he said, as Duke of Hereford, but he 
was that no longer, for, owing to his father's death, 
he was Duke of Lancaster, and as Duke of Lan- 
caster he would return to England and claim his 
rights. 

On the 4th of July, 1399, he landed with only 
forty men at Bavenspur, in Yorkshire, a place that 
has since been washed away by the sea. 
Here he was soon joined by the two great SSSiSai 
Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber- ^^^Sg*^* 
land, who brought with them all their men ; 
and by the time he had marched through England 
to St. Albans his followers had increased to the 
number of sixty thouscmd. 

He stayed in London a little time to win the friend- 
ship of the Londoners, and then turned with his army 
towards the west of England. At Berkeley Castle he 
met his uncle, the Duke of York, to whom the care 
of the kingdom had been entrusted by Bichard. 
However, he, too, was persuaded to join Henry, and 
opened to him the gates of Bristol Castle, while three 
of Bichard's chief favourites. Bushy, Bagot, and 
Ghreen, were tried and beheaded. 

Henry had been in England a whole fortnight 
before Uie news of his landing was brought 
to Bichard ; and the King at once crossed ^^^ ^ 
to Wales, sending word £st for an army 
to be collected there, with which he could meet his 
cousin. 

But though a nimiber of men were soon gathered 
together, two more weeks went by before Bichard 
could reach them; and by that time these men had 
grown so tired of waiting that they nearly aU had 
dispersed, some to their homes, some to join Henry. 

when Bichard landed and saw how very few were 
on his side, he knew that all was over with g^j^g^^g, 
him, and, leaving the shelter of Conway ofRiohard. 
Castle, agreed to give himself up to Henry. 1899. 
He was invited to a conference at EUnt. When 
the cousins met, Henry knelt to Bichard cap in hand. 
Bichard said to him, <* Fair cousin of Lancaster^ you 
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are right welcome." ** I am oome before my time," 
returned Hemy, **but I will show you the reason. 
Your people complain that for the space of two-and- 
twenty years you have ruled them hardly, but if it 
please God I will help you to govern better." ** Fair 
cousin," replied Eichard, "& it pleaseth you it 
pleaseth us well." 

It was Henry's design to make Eichard give up 
the crown to him ; so he compelled him to sign a 
paper owning he was not worthy to reign any longer, 
and stating that, if it were in his power to choose, 
he would name Henry, Duke of Lancaster, to be 
Eling instead of him. 

A Parliament was then called in Eichard's name, 
while Eichard himself was sent to the Tower of 
London. When the Parliament assembled 
S^tS?^g. ^ throne was prepared, covered with a 
cloth of gold; but it remained empty. 
Then the paper Eichard had signed was read, and 
after that another, recalling every wrong and foolish 
act which he had done during the whole of his reign, 
from his injustice to his cousin even to the rash 
words he had used sometimes when he said that 
the life, lands, and goods of every one lay at his 
royal will. 

Then the Parliament declared that these charges 
were enough to justify them in pronouncing that 
Eichard was no longer worthy to reign ; and there- 
fore they took from him all royal dignity and honour. 
Eiecti f ^*'^®r®o^ Henry rose and said he claimed 
Henry IV. the throne, as being descended through his 
mother from Henry III. It might seem a 
nearer claim that he was grandson of Edward III. 
through John of Q-aunt, that monarch's fourth son. 
But, as will be seen in the next chapter, there was in 
existence an heir of Edward's third son, whose title was 
obviously better. Henry, however, did not stand on 
such arguments. He urged pretty plainly the ri^t 
of conquest. He was actual lord of the land. He 
declared he had been sent by God to recover his 
rights when the land was being undone by bad 
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government and by the setting aside of good laws. 
To this the whole assembly gave consent ; so Henry 
was chosen to be King instead of Richard, and took 
his seat on the empty throne. 

The facts above related should be very carefully 
borne in mind, as they mark a step in the growth of 
our government. In this instance we see one king 
deposed and another put in his place by authority of 
Parliament. Something similar to this had happened 
when Stephen was elected king ; but in his day there 
was no Parliament such as existed in Bichard's 
reign. 

In the next chapter we shall learn something of 
the men who at this time began to protest against the 
abuses of the Eoman Church, and against „ p^ 
the spiritual rule of the Pope over England, munire." 
Here it would be well to remember that in 1393. 
1 393 the Parliament passed a law forbidding any one 
to bring into this country letters from the Pope con- 
demning the King or nation. This law or statute 
is called jprtemunire. It is so called because the 
writ or simmions ordered to be sent to any man 
who brought in such a letter from the Pope began 
with that Latin word. 



EXAJnNATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Exi^ain the caases for the die- I Duke of Gloucester, and bis party 
ntent among the working classes > do in 18B7 ? How did the King free 



content 

at the end of the reign of Edward lU. 
—2. What was the poll taat, and why 
was it levied by Parliament ? — 8 By 
whom was the rebellion headed? 
Who was John Balll What two 
lines give a summary of his tench- 
ingt-Hl. Describe the course tak^n 
by the mob. How did the King 
quell the riot ? How were the rioters 
treated ? What did the serfs become 
in time i—^. Who ruled the country 
at this time What aid Thomas, 



himself froxQ. their control in the fol- 
lowing year ? For how many years 
did he rule well ?— 6. Give the name 
of Bichard's firRt wife. When did 
she di", and \rhat princess did he 
neatt marry? What change took 
place in the King from this time ? — 
7. Give the names of the persons 
InTttlght to trial by Richard in 1397. 
What were their sentences ? What 
became of the Duke of Gloucester ? 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

HENRY IV., 8TJBNAMBD BOUNGBROKE. 1399—1413. 

ALTHOUGH Henry had succeeded in getting the 
throne away from Bichard, he soon found that 
he could not keep it without a great deal of difficulty. 
Though no one appears to have spoken for the last 
King at the time, after he had fallen many were will- 
ing to fight in his cause, and Henry's reign was full 
of troubles. 

At first Eichard had been placed as a prisoner in 
the Tower of London ; but afterwards he was taken 
away to Pomfret (Pontefract). A num- 
Poi^^** ber of his friends, however, thought they 
would try to set him free again, and make 
Henry a prisoner instead. This plot might have 
succeeded if Henry had not been told of it by one of 
the men concerned. Richard's friends were over- 
come, and several of them were put to death. 

Henry's next trouble was caused by the King of 
France, whose daughter had been married to Richard, 
and who on that account would not acknowledge 
Henry's claim to the throne. 

Suddenly, however, Richard disappeared. No one 
knew what had become of him ; and at last Henry 
-J ^ - was asked by his Council to make known 
thriate ^ to them if Richard still lived, but if he were 
Kings fate, ^^^^j ^q grant that he should be shown 

openly to the people. Soon after this a dead body 
was brought to London, and for two days lay at St. 
Paul's, dressed in royal robes, but with the face bare. 
Afterwards it was taken to Westminster Abbey, 
where a service was read over it, and it was then 
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buried at Langley, whicli had been Richard's favourite 
home. But l£e manner of the late King's death still 
remained a secret, and many different stories were 
told about it. Some said he had been slain in prison, 
otliers that he had been starved to death, or hcul 
killed himself. Henry always declared that he had 
had nothing to do wifli the matter, nor has it ever 
yet been, proved that he was murdered. Many 
people did not believe that the body shown at St. 
Paul's was that of Bichard, but said that he had 
escaped to Scotland, where he had been received by 
the Scotch Xing. 

This last tale only added to Henry's difficulties ; 
for the "Welsh, who had been very fond of Richard, 
declared they would not have Henry to 
rule over them ; and, led by a man called ^^^^^^ 
Owen Glendower, they determined to fight 
and free themselves from his rule. 

Owen Glendower had been in the service of Richard 
while he was yet king. He claimed to be descended 
from Llewellyn, the Prince of Wales who 
had been killed in the reign of Edward I. oJ^o^er. 
He was a bold, daring man, who soon won 
the liking of his countrymen ; and from all sides 
Welshmen flocked to him until he had quite a large 
army at his command. 

Henry made all haste to put a stop to this move- 
ment, and three times within two years he led an 
army into Wales to conquer the people. Each time, 
however, he met with no success ; for Owen was 
used to the country, and would hide himseK among 
the hills instead of joining battle, leaving the Eng- 
lish to wander about in the cold and wet. It seemed 
to them, indeed, as if the heavens fought on the 
Welsh side, for the storms of wind and rain were so 
violent that once the King's tent was torn from the 
place where it was fastened, and carried away. 

Other enemies of the King were the Scotch, who 
kept up a constant war on the borders of mj^ p 
the two countries. Against them Henry 
sent his friend the Earl of Northumberland, with 
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his Bon Sir Hanj Hotspur, and his brother the Earl 
of Worcester. The family name of these men was 
Percy, and the most f amons of them was Harry 
Hot^ur, who got this title because he was always 
riding hither and thither, so that people said his 
spur was never cold. It was partly through the 
help of the Percies that Henry had won England, 
and they, therefore, looked to be well paid now that 
he was king. They had, besides, spent money of 
their own for him in Scotland. ButBichard had 
been so wasteful, and had left everything in such 
disorder, that Henry was very far from being rich, 
and could not do for the Percies all they wished; and 
this made them discontented. 

On September 14th, 1402, with the help of their 
Battle of archers, the Percies won a victory over the 
Homfldon Scots at Honuldon Hill, and took captive 
^1402. ^ great many of the Scotch nobles. This 
made them think that Henry ought to be 
very grateful to them. 

Now Henry was not, after Bichard, the next heir 
to Edward lEE. ; for Henry's father, John of Gaunt, 

The Femes* ^^^ ^^ elder brother, Lionel, Duke of 
andEdmuncL dareucc, whoBC great-grandson, Edmund 
Mortimer. Mortimer, the Earl of March, was now 
about six years old. This little child was carefully 
guarded by Henry, but no harm was done him. How- 
ever, an imcle of his, Sir Edmund Mortimer, was 
Harry Hotspur's brother-in-law, and he h«ui been 
taken prisoner by Owen Glendower. Hotspur was 
very anxious that Mortimer should be set free ; but 
the King being only too glad for him to be kept out 
of the way, forbade that any money should be paid 
to ransom him. This was a still greater offence to 

the Percies, who went over to the side of 
HemT?^^"^ OwGu Glendowcr, and joined with hiTp in 

a plot to drive Henry from the throne and 
give the crown back to Bichard, if he were alive, 
or, if he were dead, to make the little Earl of March 
King of England. 

Henry does not seem to have had any idea that 
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Ms friends the Peroies were thus plotting against 
him ; and he was going to Scotland to meet them, 
when the news of the plot was brought to him at 
Burton-upon-Trent. He at once turned to the west, 
and, bidding his faithful subjects come to his aid, 
marched to Shrewsbury. 

Here, July 21st, 1403, was fought the battle of 
Shrewsbury, at a place called Hately Field, near the 
town. Hotspur's great wish was to make ^^ttie of 
Henry prisoner; but the King did not Shrewsbury. 
wear his own armour, while three men, 1403. 
who wore the royal arms in order that they might 
deceive the enemy, were killed. Hotspur was him- 
self shot through the brain by an arrow. 
As soon as his death was known his men ^^^^^ 
fled in all directions, so that Henry and 
his men gained the day. The Earl of Worcester 
was taken prisoner, and beheaded. 

When Hotspur's father, who had not been at the 
battle, heard of the deaths of his brother and son, 
he went to Henry, telling him that he had nothing ta 
do with the plot, that his son had disobeyed him, 
and that he was coming with his men to join the 
King at the time the battle was being fought. 

In this way Northumberland made peace for a 
time. But in 1405 he joined with the Earl of West- 
moreland and Scrope, Archbishop of York, 
in another revolt. These men fixed on ^"tS^^ 
the doors of the churches in York papers North. 
accuBing Henry of having murdered "<»• 
Bichard, and also of various other things. This 
soon brought the King to the North, where he had 
not much trouble in overcoming the rebels, who at 
once laid down their arms, leaving their Archbishop 
in Henry's hands. 

It would have been much better for Henry had 
he given the Archbishop his freedom ; but, 
lliough not naturally cruel, he had been so ^gcro^ 
troubled by these different rebellions that, Ar^biahop 
in his anger, he ordered that he should ^ **' ' 
be beheaded. ** The just and true God knows^*' 
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said Scrope, ''that I never intended evil against 
the person of the King, and I pray that my death 
may not be revenged on him or his friends." Henry, 
however, could not be shaken in his purpose ; and 
6crope was put to death. Northumberland fled to 
Scotland, but was killed in another attempt against 
Henry. 

At last there was peace in England ; and Henry 
sent his eldest son, Harry, into Wales to fight against 
Glendower, who was owned by the French as prince 
of that country. Ghradually, however, this chief- 
tain's power was broken, although he was never 
quite conquered. Amidst these storms passed the 
reign of Henry IV. 

In 1405 what was considered a very fortunate 

event occurred. The heir to the Scotch 

SfsSltttrfi throne fell into Henry's hands. Robert LH., 

Prince who was King of Scotland at this time, 

*^*1406. ^*^ ^^ *^^ ®^°®- -^^ eldest of them, 
the Duke of Rothsay, was, on account of 
his bad conduct, committed to the care of his imcle, 
the Duke of Albany, and by him secretly im- 
prisoned and starved to death. The King, though 
much distressed at his son's death, was not strong 
enough to bring Albany to justice; but fearing 
that a similar fate might overtake James, his second 
son, he sent him to be educated in France. On 
his passage the prince was captured by some Norfolk 
sailors and taken to Henry, who at once detained 
him as prisoner, saying in jest, that he knew 
the French tongue as well as King Charles, and was, 
therefore, quite able to educate the Scottish prince. 
James remained in England imtil he was grown up ; 
but Henry gave him every possible advantage. In 
the end he became a polished and learned man, and 
made one of the best kings Scotland had ever 
known. 

Henry was troubled during the last years of his 
ife by a painful disease which, many said, was a 
judgment of God upon him for the death of Arch- 
bishop Scrope. He seems also to have been rather 
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jealous of his son Henry, Prince of Wales, who was 
very popular in the country 

It was reported that Madcap Hal, as the Prince 
was nick-named, lived a wild life among a 
number of gay companions, and although ^^^ °' 
we cannot be sure that the stories told Pjince of 
of him are quite correct, yet they have ®** 
become so famous that we cannot omit them. 

One day it is said that a comrade of Prince Harry's 
was brought up before the Chief Justice for break- 
ing the law. The Prince insisted that the man 
should be set free. The judge refused ; and the 
Prince in a passion drew his sword to strike the 
judge, who at once sent him to prison. Henry sub- 
mitted without resistance ; and his father hearing of 
the affair exclaimed, ** Happy is the king who pos- 
sesses a judge so firm in the discharge of his duty, 
and a son so willing to yield to the law." 

Another tale related of Henry is, that once his 
father, who was very ill, fainted away ; and the 
Prince, thinking he was dead, carried away the 
crown, which lay on a cushion by the bed. When 
the King came to himseK he asked his guards who 
had dared to take away his crown. They told him 
it was his eldest son. He at once ordered tiiat Prince 
Harry should be called. ** Alas, fair son," he said, 
" what right have you to the crown, when you know 
your father had none ?" ** My liege," was Harry's 
reply, " with the sword you won it, and with the 
sword wiU I keep it." "Do as you think best," 
said the King, **I leave the issue to God, and hope 
he will have mercy on my soul." 

The King was praying in St. Edward's Chapel, 
Westminster, when he was seized with a fit which 
ended his life. His servants carried him ^^ ^^, ^ 
to the abbot's lodging, and laid him down Henry iv. 
in a room called the Jerusalem Chamber. ^*^®' 
This name was given it because of the pictures of 
Jerusalem which hung round the walls. When the 
King was able to speak, he asked where he was. 
On being told, he said there was a prophecy that he 
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should die at Jerusaleiny and in this way it would be 
fulfilled. A little while afterwards he died, March 
20, 1413. 

Henry lY. was in many ways a better king than 

Bichard II. He never tried to get too much power 

into his own hands, and he paid respect 

Beiigiom f^ the laws of the land. Unhappily what 

persecution. • n j i* • .. i** "^ • •• • 

IS caUed religious persecution began in his 
reign ; that is, punishing people for the thoughts 
they have about God. Until tiiis time, with the ex- 
ception of the Jews, who were always most cruelly 
treated, there had not been much persecution, for 
aU English people held the Homan Catholic faith. 

But in the reigns of Edward m. and Bichard 11. 
John Wycliffe, a master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, began to teach differently from the 
wfcUttB. Church of Bome, and to speak much 
}ooi~ against the rich priests and monks, more 
^®®*- especiaUy against the begging friars, a set 
of men who used to live on the alms of other people. 
Wycliffe's greatest work, however, was the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the English tongue. After a 
time he was forbidden to teach any more at Oxford. 
He retired to Lutterworth, of which parish he was 
priest, and died in 1384. 

Wycliffe's followers were nicknamed Zollarda, 
and in the reign of Henry IV. they increased very 
much in numbers. Many of them were 
LoUards doubtless good and true men; but some 
held extreme views and caused a great deal 
of alarm, though perhaps in these days their opinions 
would not be mought so very dangerous. A much 
larger share of the land was tiien in the hands of the 
clergy than has been kept by the Beformed Church. 
And what excited most anger against the Lollards 
was perhaps their protest against that state of 
things. 

Bichard II. and his Queen Anne had generally 
been kind to the Lollards, while Henry's father, 
John of Gaunt, had also, for selfish reasons, given 
them aid^ because he thought they would serve 
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his purposes. Henry, however, and his party were 
hostile to them. 

In 1401 a law was passed by which bishops were 
allowed to imprison any persons who did not believe 
what the Church of Borne taught; and if such 
people could not be persuaded to give up their 
opinions they were to be burnt to death, in the sight 
of the people. William Sawtree, a priest, and John 
Badby, a poor smith, were put to death in this way 
during Henry's reign. 

Henry was married twice ; his first wife, Mary de 
Bohun, was the mother of his six children. His 
second wife was Joan of Navarre. His 
two g^ls, Blanche and Philippa, wedded ^^ °^jy 
foreign princes, and we do not know much 
about them; but of his four sons we shall hear 
again. They were Henry Prince of Wales, who 
afterwards became Henry V., Thomas Duke of 
Clarence, John Duke of Bedford, and Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Where ma Bichard first placed 
as a prisoner, and to what castle was 
he afterwfuxls taken? What plot 
was formed by his friends, and did 
it soooeed?— 2. By whom was 
tnmble to Henry next caused ? What 
did the sudden disapi>earance of 
Bichard cause Hennr's Council to 
do! What effect md its request 
produce !— 3. What stories were told 
of the late King's death ! How did 
th ey a dd to Henry's difOloulties ?— 
4. What people now rebelled against 
Henry! Bt whom were they led! 
With what success did the King 
meet in this war!— 5. With what 
other enemies had Henry to contend! 
Whom did he send against them! 
When was the battle of Homil- 
don Hill fought, and which party was 
Tictoiious!-6. What person then 
existing was thought to have a 
nearer claim to the throne than 
Henry! Who was Sir Edmund 
Martimer, and why did Henry refuse 
to set him free !— 7. What effect had 
his refusal on the Percies! Give 
the date of the battle of Shrewsbury. 



What was the fate of Hotspur and 
the Earl of Worcester ! How did 
Hotspur's father act ! — 8. Who 
planned another revolt against 
Henry in 1405 ! What was ttie t&te 
of the Archbishop !— 9. What be- 
came of Glendower!— 10. Who fell 
into Henry's hands at this time! — 
11. How was Henry troubled during 
his latter years! Relate some of 
the stories told concerning Harry 
Prince of Wales.— 12. Where was 
Henry praying when he died! 
Whence did this chamber derive its 
name ! Give the date of his death. — 
13. What kind of king was Henry ! 
What do we mean by religious i)erse- 
cution ! Who began in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Bichard II. to teaoh 
differently from the Church of 
Home! How was he treated, and 
where and when did he die ! What 
were his followers nicknamed ! — 14. 
What cruel law was passed in 1409 ! 
Who were burnt to death for their 
religion during this reign !— 15. Give 
the names of Henry's wives and 
children. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

HENRY V. OF MONMOUTH. 1413—142?. 

WHETHER the stories told about Henry V. when 
• » he was Prince of Wales are true or not, he 
showed no wildness of character after he came to the 
Po uiarity throne. Although he reigned only ten 
of the new years, he mcule himself, during that time, 
^^^* the most powerful king in Europe, and 

won from his people the most intense feelings of 
love and devotion. 

Henry's first act was to set at liberty the Earl of 

March, who had been kept in prison by Henry lY. 

from the time when he was quite a little 

Hw uberai child. He next returned to Harry Hot- 

^^' spur's son the land which had been taken 

from the Percies because of their revolt. He also 

fave orders that the body of Pichard II. should 
e moved from Langley and buried with state among 
the kings in Westminster. By these means Henry 
hoped to make peace among the nobles. 

But another business soon needed his attention. 
The Lollards caused a great deal of alarm among 
the people generally, because they not 
towa^ the only objected to the wealth of the Church, 
Lollards. j^^^ taught doctrines that sounded very 
strange. Many of the things the Lollards taught 
are now believed by us ; and the Bible which 
Wycliffe had given to them must have shown to 
those who read it how very different the teaching 
of Christ and his apostles was from that of the 
clergy in England at that time. 

Unfortimately, however, many men joined the 
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Lollards more from discontent with the nobles and 
the laws of England, than from any strong desire 
that there should be a better form of religion in the 
land ; and these men were always ready to rebel and 
to create disturbance. 

It is quite likely that Henry and his nobles were 
more afraid of the LoUards than there was any 
need for them to have been ; but while his first 
Parliament was being held, a number of papers 
were fixed to the doors of the churches in London, 
saying that if force were to be employed against the 
new faith "a hundred thousand men would be 
ready to draw the sword in its defence." The King, 
therefore, sent to inquire from whence 
these papers came, and it was found that q^^^SL 
those who wrote them acted under the 
leadership of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who 
had married a noble lady, and had long been a 
friend of the King. 

Oldcastle seems to have been true and earnest in 
his faith, and to have taken great pains to spread 
abroad Wycliffe's doctrines by means of teachers, 
whom he sent up and down through his lands in 
Hertfordshire and Kent. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose name was Arimdel, was determined 
to use all his efforts to put down Oldcastle and his 
followers. He therefore brought the case before the 
King, who, anxious to save his old friend, tried to turn 
him from his faith. When, however, these attempts 
were found quite useless. Sir John Oldcastle was 
taken prisoner ; but he still refused to give up that 
which he held true, and was therefore condemned to 
death aud sent to Ihe Tower of London. The King, 
who still cherished hopes that he might change, 
gave him thirty days' respite. 

Oldcastle now contrived to escape from his prison ; 
and the Lollards, growing bolder, deter- j,. . 
mined to march towards London and cap- the Loikrds. 
ture the King and his brothers, who were l^l** 
then at Eltham, in Kent. 

The news of iMs plot reached the King^ who^ 
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losing no time, came direct to London with a strong 
force of soldiers, and shut the gates of the city, so 
that the Lollards within London could not speak to 
the Lollards without. 

Henry then went to St. Giles's in the Fields, 
where Uie Lollards were flocking in great numbers. 
To the first who came Henrps soldiers put the 
question, ** For whom are you ? " The answer was 
returned, **For Sir John Oldcastle." AU who said 
this were directly secured, and afterwards punished ; 
but their leader, Sir John Oldcastle, for a time 
escaped. 

This happened in the year 1414, and was the 
cause of a still more severe law being made against 
those who were called heretics, that is, 
burning S* ** sectaries." This law said that, on 
^lA^* account of the recent troubles caused by 
the LoUards, all justices were to inquire 
after heretics, and deliver them to the bishops to be 
tried, who, if they found them guilty, were to give 
them up to the Bang's judges, or, as they caUed it, 
to ** the secular arm," to be burnt. 

Three years after this, in 1417, Sir John Oldcastle 
made another attempt at rebellion, but was caught 
and again brought to London for trial. The King 
vi H f ^^^ ^^^ ^ England at the time, but his 
oidcastoe. brother, the Duke of Bedford, and the 
1418' other nobles who sat in Parliament, judged 
the prisoner, and condemned him as a traitor and 
heretic. In spite of his high rank, he was burnt to 
death at St. Giles's in the Fields, the place where his 
followers had tried to bring about a rebellion. 

Henry's prompt action against the LoUards showed 
that he was a stem, decided man, and so he 
proved himself throughout his reign. 
SenSSdJ^d From his boyhood he had been a soldier ; 
Yews' War. y^eiT was his delight, and he had made 
up his mind to get back from the French 
the lands his great-grandfather had won and lost 
again. Henry V. saw that the present was a good 
time to prepare for war with France, as the people 
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of that country had for some tiine been quarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

Charles VI., King of France, being insane, could 
not rule properly ; and two noble families were dis- 
puting which of them should manage the ^^ 
affairs of the kingdom instead of him. Ftanoe. 
The Duke of Orleans was at the head of 
one family, and the Duke of Burgundy of the other. 
The disputes between these two parties caused much 
misery to the French people ; and in the 
midst of their troubles Henry sent to say §^^ 
that he claimed the crown of France on 
the same grounds as Edward III., and that he 
wished to marry Charles's daughter. 

There was even less justice in Henry's plea than 
there had been in Edward's ; for the true heir of 
Edward was the Earl of March and not Henry. But 
Henry was so anxious to win fame for himself, that 
he would not listen to any of the proposals the 
French made to prevent war, but began to prepare 
his army to cross the Channel. 

Just as he was about to set sail, he f oimd that his 
own cousin, Hichard, Earl of Cambridge,* and two 
other nobles, with one of whom he was very friendly, 
had planned that, as soon as he had left England, 
they would take the youna: Earl of March to Wales 
an/ there make Mm Idni. This hindered Henry's 
departure. The three men were at once tried and 
beheaded ; but no one else suffered, and the Earl of 
March was still allowed Henry's friendship, while 
the son of the Earl of Cambridge was brought up in 
the King's own household. What became of him 
we shall see in the next reign. 

This affair had delayed Henry a little ; but as 
soon as wind and weather would allow him, he set 
sail from Southampton with fifteen hundred ships, 
six thousand armed men, and twenty-four thousand 
archers. Having quickly and easily crossed the 
Channel, he sailed to the mouth of the Seine, and 

* This Richard, Earl of Cambridge, was the grandson of 
Edward 111., through Edmund of Langley, Buke of YqcIl. 
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sat down with Ids army before the town of Harfleur, 

g. ^^ August 11 th, 1415. The knights within the 

Haziiear. forb*ess did their best to defend the place, 

1416. -j^yj^ ijj £yg ^eeks they were compelled to 

give themselves up. Henry, seated on a splendid 
throne under a tent raised for this purpose on a hill 
near by, and surrounded by his chief nobles, re- 
ceived the Governor, who came, with twenty-four of 
the townsmen, to bring him the keys of Harfleur. 

Henry then gave orders that the English flag 
should be flxed to the principal gate of the town, 
and that all the men, women, and children should 
leave their homes for ever, taking with them some 
of their clothes and five pounds each with which to 
buy food. The French soldiers also were allowed to 
go their way, under promise that they should yield 
memselves prisoners at a certain time to the Gover- 
nor of Calais ; but all the riches within the town were 
divided among Henry's soldiers. 

This victory had, nevertheless, been dearly bought, 
for numbers of the English soldiers had died from 
sickness caused by the dampness of the place ; * and 
when Henry had left enough men to guard Harfleur, 
only haK the number with which he started re- 
mained, and many of these were ill. 

But Henry had made up his mind to march to 
Calais. Slowly he and his army went along amidst 
great dangers, afflicted by hunger and sickness, and 
constantly watched by strong bodies of their enemies. 

At length they were within forty-five miles of 
Calais, and here they heard that an army, six times 
_, ^^, ^ their own number, had prepared to stop 

Battle of ,, . ', T-t T_ ^ 

Agincourt. their progress. The irench army was 
1415. drawn up in dose array, being closed in 
on either side by woods. Their position, therefore, 
was better for defence than attack, and on this account 
they determined to wait for the English to advance. 
Henry saw that, unless he surrendered entirely to 
the enemy, he had no choice but to make the attack. 
The night before the battle was one of great 
anxiety. Henry went from one part of his army to 
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another, telling his soldiers how to act on the 
morrow, and before sunrise bade them join him in 
morning prayer. Then he led them to the field, and 
arranged them in the order in which they were to 
fight. He overheard an officer saying that he 
wished some of the good warriors who were that 
night lying idle in England were among the ranks of 
the army; but the King boldly said, **I would not 
have a single man more ; if God gives us the victory 
it wiU be plain we owe it to His grace ; if not, the 
fewer we are the less will be the loss to England." 

Henry's courage was shared by his men, who, 
according to his orders, armed themselves not pnly 
with bows and arrows but with long stakes. When 
morning came they bared their arms and breasts, 
and as Henry sounded '* Banners advance," rushed 
forward with a great shout to the attack. Then it 
was that the French moved forward, and Henry, 
seeing at once his advantage, ordered his men to 
halt, and bade them fix the stakes they had prepared 
firmly in the ground. This checked the French 
horsemen in their charge, and enabled the archers to 
pour their arrows thickly into the raaks of the enemy. 
A terrible conflict ensued, and although the English 
archers were at length driven back to the woods by 
the French knights, they still let their arrows fly 
from thence. The French, whose strength was 
broken, by degrees gave way, eleven thousand of 
them being left dead on the field. "To whom be- 
longs this victory ? " asked Henry when all was over 
of the French commander. ** To you," he returned. 
** And what is that castle in the distance?" Henry 
pursued. **That," said the Frenchman, *'is the 
Castle of Agincourt." *'Let this battle, then," was 
Henry's reply, ** be known by the name of the Battle 
of Agincourt." 

In spite of this victory, Henry's army was now too 
small to continue the war ; so after a rest 
at Calais they crossed back to England, Triumph of 
where the people rushed to me 3t their Xing' 
«t Dover with intense delight. Many waded to his 
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▼eesel, lifting him in their arms, and thus bore him 
to land; while all the way to London his journey 
was one continual triumph. 

Heniy from the time of his return on November 
17th, 1415, to July 22nd, 1417, was taken up with 
» _. coUecting money, training men, and build- 
^^jjjd^ ing ships for another inroad upon France ; 
foiwuN** and though Sigismund, King of the Ro- 
mans, came over to visit him in the mean- 
time, and tried to make peace between England and 
France, Henry would not forego his project. 

The laws which he made at this time concerning 
ships and sailors are considered to be the true be- 
ginning of the English navy, which was so famous 
in later history. 

Henry, in his second visit to France, landed in 
Normandy in July, 1417, and the people were in 
inTBsion of ^'^^^ * state of misery, owing to the quar- 
Franoe. rels amons: their rulers, that town after 
•""^A'. town was obliged to submit to him. In- 
deed, in some respects they found that by doing so 
they were in a little better case ; for Henry's rule was 
a just one, and he would not let the people be badly 
treated. Kouen, the chief town, still held 
^«»® o' out, and Henry laid siege to it in the same 
way that Edward had laid siege to Calais. 
His army closed it in on all sides, so that the people 
could get no food; " For," said the King, " there be 
three handmaidens which are ever waiting on war — 
lire, blood, and hunger. I have chosen the meekest 
of the three.'' 

Many starving men and women were turned out 
of the town, but were shut out from escape by the 
English army, and died miserably of hunger. Once, 
at Christmas, food was given them by Henry's order, 
in honour of the birth of Christ. At last the men 
of Rouen said they would set fire to their city, and 
either force with their swords a way through the 
English army, or die in the attempt. Henry heard 
of the plan, and as it was far from his wish that 
Rouen should be destroyed, he offered the men who 
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guarded it fair terms of peace, wliich they at once 
accepted. 

Meanwhile the quarrels in the French royal family 
were doing even more to further Henry's plan of 
conquering France than his own victories. 
A few months after the fall of Rouen, the Murder of 
Duke of Burgundy was murdered by order ™^*™* ^* 
of the son of the insane King Charles. This action 
80 enraged the nobles against the Prince, that they 
determined to enter into an agreement with Henry. 
Even Isabel, the prince's own mother, took the side 
of his enemies, and, allying herself with the son of 
the murdered duke, arranged that the King of 
England should be Begent of France, while ,jx^^^ ^ 
her husband lived, and, on his death. Troves, 
should succeed to the crown. She also 1*20. 
agreed that Henry should marry her daughter Cathe- 
rine, and take from her son by war the places which 
yet remained faithful to him. This treaty was called 
the Treaty of Troyes, and was signed May 21st, 1420. 

Soon after this the King married the Princess 
Catherine, whom he had long wished to have for his 
wife, and took her home to England, where she was 
crowned with a great deal of splendour. 

But in the midst of his own triumphs, Henry re- 
ceived the news that his brother Thomas had been 
defeated and killed in a battle at Beauge, 
in Anjou; and hearing that the victory ^gSS"^**' 
was chiefly owing to the assistance which mi^ortune 
the Scotch had given to the French, he took ^ ^ 
the Scotch King, James, who had for so long been a 

Srisoner in England, with him, promising him free- 
om if he would help the English. To this James 
agreed, and they went together to France and beset 
the city of Meauz, which they took May 10th, 1422. 
Meanwhile a son had been bom to Henry Decem- 
ber 6th, 1421 ; and so soon as the town was taken, 
his wife, with the baby, came to him in _.^. . 
France, and the King and Queen went HenrrVi. 
together to the Bois de Vincennes, near l^al. 
Paris, for a little rest. For some time, indeed, Henry 
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had been ill, but had striyen to keep up. Now he 
saw that his illness was reaUy serious, and felt 
alarmed at the idea of his son being left without a 
father at such an early age. He seems to have ex- 
pressed a wish that his brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
should rule France, and his other brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, have the charge of England, until his 
son was of age ; and he warned Gloucester, who was 
the younger of the two, against selfishness, and told 
him not to prefer his own interests to those of his 
country. Those who stood round his bed read to 
j^^j^ ^ him from the Psalms, and when they came 
Henrvv. to the verso, **Thou shalt build up the 
1422. walls of Jerusalem," he exclaimed, *' Good 
Ijord, my mind was to build up the walls of Jerusa- 
lem," meaning that he had intended to go on a 
crusade to the Holy Land. These were his last 
words. He died August 31st, 1422. 

Henry V. was carried to the grave with much 
splendour, and his people long looked back to his reign 
as one of the greatest glory. His wife, Catherine, 
after his death married a Welsh gentleman named 
Owen Tudor, and we shall hear of their children 
again. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1 . What were Henry V/s first acts 
on ascending' the throne T— 2. What 
I>eople were cansing great alarm at 
this time ? What unworthy motives 
led some to join the religpLous re- 
formers of the day ?— n3. What papers 
were found fixed to the doors oi the 
churches in London, and to who^e 
instigation were they traced? — i. 
What attempts did Henry make to 
save his friends?— What did the 
Lollards next dete mine to do ? 
How did the King act when he 
heai-d the news of their revolt? 
What was the ikte of Oldcastle?— 
6. Meation a law passed in 1414. — 
6. What country had Henr^ made 
up his mind to conquer ? Why did 
he consider the present a good time 
to make the attempt? — 7. What plot 
^d Henry discover when about to 



set sail, and how did he act in the 
matter?— 6. From whence did he 
set sail, how many ships and men 
did he take with him, and where did 
he land?— 9. What town did he 
take ? Give the date of its capture. 
How did he act towards the inha- 
bitants ? Why had this victory been 
dearly bought? — 10. Towards what 
town did Henry then march with his 
army ? What news did he hear when 
he was within forty-five miles of it ? 
— 11. Describe the battle of Agin- 
court, and state why it was so called. 
— 12. How did Henry's subjects 
welcome him on his return to Eng- 
land? How long did his visit to 
England last? Who came to see 
him, and what did he persuade him 
to do ? What laws did Henry make 
during this visit?— 18. Where did 
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Henry land this Moond time, to 
what town did he lay aie^ and how 
did he succeed in taking it?— 14. 
What eauses ftirthered Heniys 
^UuDUi for the oonqnest of France! 
What agreement was made at the 
treaty of Trojrea t— 16. Where did 
Henij take his Qoeen after their 
mama^ ! What sad news reached 
Henry in the midst of his triumphs ? 
Why did he take the Scotch King 
James with him on his return to 



France, and what promise did he 
make ?— 16^ What town did Henry 
and James besiege and take T Give 
the date of its capture. — 17. Qive the 
date of the hirtn of Henry's son. — 

18. What wishes did Henry express 
during his last illness concerning 
the future government of his king- 
dom t What were his last words ?— 

19. Whom did his wife marry after 
his death ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HENBY VI. 1422—1461. 

HENBY Y. had been a very brave man and won 
nearly the whole of France for the English, but 
his daim to that land was by no means a just one, 
and there were some people who did not think he 
was the true heir to the th»)ne of England. He thus 
left to his son a great many difficulties, and these 
difficulties Henry had neither the strength of body 
nor of mind to overcome. 

As soon as Henry Y. was dead his brother Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, said that, according to the 
deceased King's will, he ought to be Begent 
The of England. The Parliament, however, 

***"*^' returned answer that the King had not 
power to will away the government of the land, and 
gave to Bedford the care of the kingdom with the 
title of Protector, saying, at the same time, that the 
Duke of Gloucester might be the chief councillor 
after him, and Protector of England when the Duke 
of Bedford was away in France. But the real govern- 
ment of England was to be given to several of the 
highest bishops and barons, and they were to act for 
the King untu he was old enough to govern. They 
then offered to make the new Duke of Burgundy 
Eegent of France, but, as he refused, Bedford took 
the government of that country. 

Not very long after Henry Y.'s death the insane 

King Charles died also; and though by 

f2^S.^ the Treaty of Troyes the little boy Henry 

was now King both of France and England, 

the son of the last King of France determined to 
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assert his claim and win back his country from tliose 
who had taken it from him. He, therefore, took the 
title of King Charles VII. of France ; and since all 
the land south of the Loire, as far as Guienne, owned 
him for its rightful King, he had plenty of good sub- 
jects ready to fig^ht in his cause. The Scotch, too, 
were always willing to join with the French against 
the Engli^. 

To prevent this last alliance, the Duke of Bedford 
set the Scotch King, James, at liberty, making him 
swear at the same time that he would not assist the 
enemies of England. He also gave him for his wife 
Lady Jane Beaufort, an Englishwoman whom he had 
long loved dearly. 

Bedford himself married Jacquetta, the sister of 
the Duke of Burgundy ; and through this union, as 
well as his own courage and good management, he 
not only kept for several years all the lands that 
Henry V. had won in France, but added more to 
them. 

At length nearly all the district north of the Loire 
belonged to England, and Bedford's wish g.^ ^^ 
was to gain possession also of the country Orleans. 
south of the river. In 1428 the EngHsh ^^8. 
laid siege to Orleans. 

The French inside had been for several months 
bravely defending this town from the English, when 
they heard that Sir John Fastolf , an EngHsh soldier, 
was bringing a quantity of salt fish as food for their 
enemies. The French thought they would try to 
get this fish for themselves, and a fight ensued, called 
the Battle of the Herrings, in which the English 
gained the victory, and a great many of the French 
were killed. 

This misfortune almost drove Charles and his 
subjects to despair. But just as Orleans 
seemed about to fall into the hands of ^'^^^ ^* 
the English, it was saved by a simple country girl. 

In the village of Domremy, on the river Meuse, 
and dose to the borders of Lorraine, there lived a 
poor man whose name was Dare, and who ha^d. 'o^ 
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daughter Jeanne, or in English Joan. Her father's 
name was sometimes written D' Arc, or Of Arc : hence 
she came to be called Joan of Arc. Joan was 
brought up among the poor country-folk, and was 
no better taught than the rest of tiiem. In those 
days people had many strange fancies and beliefs, 
and me villagers of Domremy fancied that under 
the branches of a certain old beech-tree the fairies 
held their midnight meetings; they also believed 
many strange cures to be wrought In the waters of a 
little stream that ran along by the village. But the 
most sacred spot in Domremy was a chapel called 
the Hermitage of the Virgin Mary. Here Joan often 
went, either to hang garmnds or to bum tapers in 
honour of the Mother of our Lord. 

Once, when Joan was twelve years old, she imagined 
she saw a bright light by her side and heard a voice. 
The voice, she thought, belonged to Michael the 
Archangel, and it told her that God would protect 
her if she would be good and true. 

As Joan grew up she saw in what a sad state her 
country was, and grieved both for the people and the 
King. She thought a great deal about these things, 
and pondered much over a certain prophecy, that 
from the forest near by should come a maid who 
would save the land of France. One day, when Joan 
was out tending her father's sheep, she thought she 
saw again the vision of the Archangel, as weU as the 
two saints, Catherine and Margaret, who told her 
that she herseK was the maid of whom the prophecy 
had spoken, and that she must lead her King to 
Rheims, there to be crowned. In obedience to this 
fancy, Joan escaped from her father and her home in 
the village of Domremy, and mac^e known her pur- 
pose to a French officer. He at first thought that 
the girl was mad, but at last sent her to Charles, who 
was at Chinon, two hundred and fifty miles distant. 
It was a long journey for Joan, and took eleven days. 

When she arrived, Joan was not allowed to enter 
into the presence of the King until the matter had 
been well considered, as it was thought she might 
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have intercourse with bad spirits and not good ones. 
We are told that Charles took off his royal dress 
before she entered, in order to see whether she would 
be able to point him out without it. This Joan did 
at once, and going up to him said, *' God give you 
good life, gentle king." " I am not the King," said 
Charles; **he is there," he added, pointing to the 
company. *'Nay," cried Joan, *4t is not they, but 
you are the King, most noble lord. I am Joan the 
maid sent on the part of God to aid you and the 
kingdom, and I tell you, by his order, that you shall 
be crowned in the city of Rheims." For a long time 
all the French kings had been crowned at Eheims, 
and though Charles called himself king already, it 
was needed for his full dignity that he also should be 
crowned there. But Rheims was at that time in the 
power of the English. 

After this Charles seems to have believed in Joan's 
mission ; and the girl, who was very beautiful, and 
only seventeen years old, was dressed in armour and 
seated on horseback. The people shouted with de- 
light when they saw her, and truly believed she was 
no mortal woman, but an angel sent from heaven to 
save the country. 

Joan then sent a message to the Duke of Bedford, 
and bade him raise the siege if he would avoid the 
wrath of God. But at this message the English only 
laughed. Before long, however, a proof came that the 
girl was not a subject for contempt. 

A force of soldiers had been given her to lead to 
Orleans. She sent away those who were known to 
be thoroughly bad, and bidding the others 
join with her in prayer, she inspired them oS^ng.**" 
with so much courage and belief in the 
justice of their cause, that they were able to make 
their way through the English army. The Duke of 
Bedford wrote home that the tide of success had 
been turned by a ** limb of the Fiend." 

Joan always declared that two special things had 
been given her to do. One was to set Orleans free, 
the other to lead the Sang to be crowned at Kheims^ 
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The first part of her mission was now accomplished, 
and she begged Charles to let her fulfil the second. 
This would be a bold venture, for their army would 
have to march right through the enemy's country. 
Still the victory at Orleans had given fresh courage 
to the French ; and the English, believing that Joan 
was led by some power tbey did not understand, lost 
heart, and allowed one town after another to submit 
to Charles. 

At last Joan and the King reached Eheims, where 
tlie people received them with s^reat delight ; and, 
after driving the Enghsh from the town, 
oiwned at ^^7 brought the keys of it to Charles, and 
^i42o made preparations to crown him the next 
day. This was done in the usual way, only 
Joan stood by the King's side holding her banner ; 
and when the ceremony was over she fell on her 
knees before him and prayed that she might return 
to the village of Domremy. The King refused to 
allow this, but instead heaped honours on the maid 
and on her family. Joan continued to lead the army ; 
though not with so much success as before, for she 
had lost faith in herself, and believed that her 
mission was over. 

In May, 1430, Joan was sent to raise the siege 
of Compiegne, and there she was woimded; while, 
Ca ture f ©^^^^^ through some mistake or because 
Joan. the governor did not wish to share the 

1430. fame of the defence with a girl, the gates 
were shut against her, and she was obliged to give 
herself up as a prisoner. The English were delighted 
when they heard this, for Joan had certainly turned the 
tide of success against them ; and though she had done 
so much for the French, they quite neglected her in 
her trouble, and seemed to forget aU her past services. 

80 Joan was taken prisoner, and the English sent 
her to Rouen to be tried. Her judges declared her 
E d iJ to be a witch and a heretic, and ordered 
of Arc. that she should be burned to death. This 

^^^^' sentence was carried out May 30th, 1431, 
in the market-place of Eouen, in the midst of a great 
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number of people. To the last Joan said she was 
innocent, and believed that she had been led by Q-od ; 
and she declared that the Archangel Michael had 
come to her in prison, as well as St. Margaret and 
St. Catherine. 

Although many of the English really believed that 
the ffirl was a witch, who deserved death, others, 
who knew better, felt that this deed was unjust and 
wicked ; and the war was never carried on with the 
same spirit as it had been before. 



EXAMINATION QTTESTIONS. 



1. What difBonlties did Henry V. 
leave to hie jouxig son!— 2. How 
did Parliament arrange for the Oo- 
Temment to be carried on while the 
King was too young to rale!— 3. 
Who took the title of King of 
France on the death of Charles vl. ? 
What part of France stiU owned 
him as its rightful king?— 4. Why 
did the Duke of Bedford set the 
Sootoh King at liberty, and whom 
did he give nim in marriage ! What 
lady did Bedford himself marry !— 



5. To what town did the English lay 
seige in 1428 ! Who won the battle 
of the Herrings ! Why was it so 
called! Bv whom was Orleans saved! 
- 6. What do we know of the early 
years of Joan of Arc! At what 
^ace did she meet the French 
King! What took place at their 
interview! Why was there any 
difElcally about the King beine 
crowned at Bheims !— 7. Where ana 
how was Joan captured, and what 
became of her ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

HENRY VI. {continued). 1422—1461. 

1i OL\N W HILE the baby Henry had been mowing 
■^^ up under the care of his two uncles, Bedford 
and Gloucester, and his great-unde, Henry 
Educa^ of Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. Too soon 
Henry VI. ^^^ j^ happiness the duties of a king came 
upon the royal child. When he was little more than 
three years old he was taken to open Parliament, much 
to his own terror ; and before he was eight he was 
crowned King of !Ebigland ; while after Joan of Arc had 
led Charles Vil. to Bheims, he, too, was taken across 
the Channel to be crowned king of that country also. 

Very early Henry was taught all the learning of 
the period ; indeed he was kept so hard at work that 
he can have had but little time left for play. The 
consequence was the child was overworked, and when 
he grew to be a man had no strength left to rule 
the country properly. 

The beginning of Henry's misfortunes arose from 
the quarrelsome disposition of his uncle Gloucester. 
From the very first he had been vexed at 
am^^t the ^^* having the entire management of the 
King's kingdom, and he was constantly trying to 

guardians. ^^^ moro powcr than rightly belonged to 
him. He was opposed in his attempts by Henry 
Beaufort, his uncle, and on this account a bad feel- 
ing arose between the two men. 

In 1427 Bishop Beaufort was made a Cardinal* 

* The name Cardinal is given to an exalted order among the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The hest known sign of their dignity 
10 a red hat. The election of the Pope is in their hands. 
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by tlie Pope. This was considered a great honour in 
the Romish Church. But as the English were always 
rather jealous of Rome, Gloucester took this oppor- 
tunity of saying that his uncle Henry ought not to 
keep his place in the council any longer. 

The other members of the council hardly knew 
what to do in the matter ; but Beaufort soon con- 
vinced them that he cared more for England than he 
did for the Pope, for after gathering together a num- 
ber of soldiers, to fight, as he said, against the Pope's 
enemies, he took them over to France instead to help 
in the war there. This pleased the English very 
much, and Beaufort was praised for his loyalty, 
instead of being dismissed from the government. 

After a time Gloucester grew jealous of his brother 
Bedford, and spoke so unkindly of his management 
of the war in France, that Bedford, who 
had really done his best, begged Gloucester ^^j"™®^'^ 
to write down the accusation, that he 
might defend himself before the King. 

Henry was only thirteen, and could not endure 
quarrelling. He told the brothers that '* they were 
both his dearest uncles," begged them to 
dispute no more, and declared that neither Bedford. 
of them had been attacked. Thus peace 1435. 
was made, and Bedford returned to the war. But 
he was ill and miserable, and felt more and more that 
it was turning out a failure. Indeed, in 1435 he 
was deserted altogether by the Duke of Burgundy, 
who went over to the side of the French King. This 
quite broke down Bedford, and he died a few days 
after. Henry cried bitterly when he heard of Bur- 

fiindy's desertion ; he felt also that, in his uncle 
edf ord, he had lost one of his best friends. 
In 1441 Gloucester fell into disgrace himself, 
through his wife, whose name was Eleanor Cobham. 
Eleanor believed, as did many people at 
that time, in witches and witchcraft ; and co^^ and 
knowing that her husband would be King the witch 
if Henry died without children, she tried ^ ^®' 
to put an end to his life in a rather strange way. She 
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employed a man named Boger Bolingbroke, and a 
woman commonly known as the Witch of Eye, to kill 
the King by ipelk. They made a waxen image of 
the Kin^, and placed it before a hot fire, fancying 
that as it melted away Henry's life would also dimi- 
nish, and that when it was gone he would die. All 
these three people were caught and punished, and 
Eleanor was compelled on uiree different days to 
walk through the streets of London in a white sheet 
and with a Hghted taper in her hand ; she was after- 
wards imprisoned for life. 

But this affair had given the Eling a dislike to his 
imcle Gloucester, and this dislike increased as he 
found how great was his wish for the war in France 
to continue. For his own part he longed more for 
peace than for anything. This longing drew him 
towards his great-uncle, the Cardinal Beaufort, who 
also opposed the continuance of war. 

Now Henry had heard of Margaret, the daughter 

of the Duke of Anjou, who was brother-in-law to 

the French Bang. She was a clever, 

H*"^Sd' ^®^^*i^ S^^f ^^^ Henry thought that 
Mw^ret of he might bring the war more quickly to 
*^5^46 ^^ ®^^ ^ ^® married her. He therefore 
sent over William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, to arrange the affair with her father. This 
he did in 1444, by giving up to the Duke of Anjou 
Maine and Anjou, which the English had partly 
conquered, and taking M£u:garet witiiout a marriage 
portion, as her father was too poor to give her any. 

As Margaret proved to have all the strong^ of 
mind which Henry lacked, she made him do what- 
ever she liked, while Suffolk became a great favourite 
with them both. The marriage, however, was very 
unpopular with the English, who were vexed at the 
loss of Maine and Anjou. This feeling Gloucester 
_ - ^ encouraged, and Henry, beueving that 
Gloucester, his uncle was plotting against him, caused 
1447. ]^ni to be taken prisoner, February 8th, 
1447. On the 23rd he died so suddenly that every 
one thought he must have been murdered, and 
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accused Suffolk of knowing all about it. This seems 
scarcely probable, for we know that sudden death 
is by no means an imcommon thing, and Suffolk 
does not appear to have been a bad man. 

It happened that Cardinal Beaufort, Gloucester's 
enemy, who was a very old man, died a Dg^t^Q^ 
few 'days after ; and those persons who said Cardinal 
that Gloucester had been murdered, said ^^®*"'o'*- 
also that Cardinal Beaufort had died of remorse for 
the deed. 

This was not true, for a man who was there at the 
time relates how the cardinal called the clergy from 
the cathedral to the palace, made them sing prayers 
for his soul, had his will read, and gravely said 
good-bye to all his friends. 

It was not long after Maine and Anjou were given 
up before Rouen and Normandy submitted to the 
French King. This practically ended the jj^^o^^j^^ 
** Hundred x ears' War," which had begun « Hundred 
with the attempt of Edward HI. to make YearrfWar." 
himself King of France. By the year 1451 nothing 
remained of the EngUsh dominions in France except 
only the town of Calais. Yet the English sovereigns 
kept the title of King or Queen of France for a long 
time afterwards. It had now, however, become an 
empty name. 

The discontent caused by these events made 
Suffolk, the King's favourite, more disHked than 
ever. In January, 1450, he was accused 
of being a traitor. It seems that the JJeDuie' ' 
Bishop of Chichester was sent to Ports- ^^f^^' 
mouth to pay the soldiers and sailors their 
wages. He tried to persuade these men to take less 
than was their due, which so enraged them that 
they fell upon him and killed him. Just before his 
death the Bishop said something about Suffolk, 
which his enemies took up, and ere a month had 
passed they accused him in Parliament of a great 
many bad deeds — among others of being a secret 
friend to France, and of having plotted to take the 
throne away from Henry and give it to his own son. 
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HeniT seems to have believed in Suffolk's inno- 
oenoe, but he bade him, perhaps for his own safety, 
leave England for five years. Suffolk obeyed, and 
was sailing towards France, when a large ship bore 
down upon him. He was ordered to get on board 
her, and the first words spoken to him were, " Wel- 
come, traitor." He was kept a prisoner until the 
second morning, when there was rowed to the side 
of the larger vessel a boat, in which was a man with a 
block ana a rusty sword. Suffolk was placed in this 
boat, and the man, after telling him he was ''to die 
like a knight," struck off his head, May 2nd. 

Henry felt the loss of his friend Suffolk, when in 
June the same year a revolt broke out in Kent and 
Sussex, which is known as Jack Cade's 
J"*^®' rebellion. The people in these counties 
complained, among other things, that the 
King's officers, when they collected the taxes, took 
more money from them than they ought, and that 
the Statutes of Labourers * weighed on them very 
heavily. In this there may have been some truth, 
as everything in Henry's reign was done in a weak 
and disorderly way. 

For this there were several causes. Kichard II. 
had wasted the revenues of the crown, and the 
poverty of his successors weakened their hold on the 
country. The great lords were constantly at war 
with one another; private life and property were 
never secure from robbery and violence ; and the 
laws were badly administered, It was a time when 
the feudal system was breaking up ; men were 
growing weary of the old ideas, without being fully 
prepared for new. 

The late failure of the French war was, above all, 
a great cause of bitterness. The greater number of 
the rebels consisted of farmers and tradesmen, but 
the^ were joined by more than a hundred gentlemen 
and esquires, and their cause was favoured by some 
great landowners. 

The leader of the rebels was a man who, though 

* See p. 136. 
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his real name was Jack Cade, called himself John 
Mortimer, and said he was the cousin of the Duke 
of York. On June 1st, 1450, the rebels took up 
their stand on Blackheath, while the King was 
with his Parliament at Leicester. As soon as he 
heard the news he hastened to London with a large 
army, part of which was sent against Cade. It was 
soon overcome by the rebels, and its leader killed. 

When the nobles heard of this, they told Henry 
that their men would not remain with them unless 
he pimished some of his advisers ; and the King 
weakly sent one of them, Lord Say, to the Tower. 
But his compliance did no good, for his army 
deserted him all the same. 

Then, scarcely knowing what to do, the King 
turned away towards Kenilworth. When the Lon- 
doners saw that he was gone, they opened their 
gates to Cade, who entered at once with his fol- 
lowers, and, as he passed in, he struck his sword 
against London Stone and said, ** Now is Mortimer 
lord of the city." Then he went to the Tower, 
fetched out Lord Say, and had him beheaded in 
Cheapside. He also killed Lord Say's son, who 
was Sheriff of Kent, and caused the heads of both 
m.en to be fixed on poles and carried about the 
streets. 

Cade and his men next began to rob and destroy 
the houses of those citizens whom they did not like. 
For three days he did what he chose in the city ; 
but at the end of that time the Londoners were quite 
tired of him, and a hard fight took place by night 
between them and Cade's men. In the morning it 
seemed doubtful which party had won, and a pardon 
was offered to the rebels if they would leave off fight- 
ing and go home. Most of them accepted these 
terms. Cade, however, not yet tired of doing mis- 
chief, broke open two of the prisons, and began to 
make a new army out of the prisoners. With these 
men he went to Rochester, but his followers were 
soon conquered, and he himself was caught and 
killed by a gentleman named Iden. His head was 
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cut off and fixed on London Bridge with, its face 
towards Kent. 

The man to whom Heniy next showed favour was 
Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, Mb cousin,* 
but, unfortimately, he was no better liked than the 
Duke of Suffolk had been. His chief enemy was 
the Duke of York, who about this time comes for- 
ward. 

Bichard, Duke of York, was the son of the Earl 
of Cambridge who had been beheaded in the last 
reign. That Earl of Cambridge was, it must be 
remembered, grandson to Edward III., 
J^^'*"*" through Edmimd Langley. Thus so long 
1460— as Heniy had no children Bichard was the 
true lieir to the throne. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many, he ought then to have 
been the King of England, for he was descended, 
on his mother's side, from Lionel, third son of 
Edward m., whereas John of Guimt, the father of 
Heniy IV., was Edward's fourth son. 

York and Somerset were thus rivals, and when, in 
1455, Henry fell ill, and could not attend to any- 
jj. ^^ thing, York was appointed to take lus 
the King. place f or a time, while Somerset was ac- 
1466. cused of being a traitor and sent to prison 
in the Tower. For many months Henry was so ill 
that he did not know anything about what was going 
on around him, and was quite ignorant that a little 
boy had been bom to him. But at Christmas, 1455, he 
became so much better that he took the government 
into his own hands again, and, of course, there was 
no need for York to be Protector any longer. Somer- 
set was soon set free, and so much distrust was 
shown toward York and his friends that they took 
up arms against the King. 

This began what we generally call the Wars of 
the Roses, or the civil war between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster. Civil wars are wars in which 

* He was only a distant cousin. The Beauforts were de- 
scended from Henry's great-grandfather, John of Gaunt, by 
Catherine Swynford, who was not a law^ful wife. 
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the people of the same country are fighting against 
each oflier, as they were now doing. Those who 
thought Kichard of York had the best claim to the 
crown fought for him, and wore as their badge a 
white rose; while the followers of Henry wore a 
red one, that being the badge of the House of Lan- 
caster. 

York's chief friends were the two NeviUes, Earls 
of Salisbury and Warwick. Of this family we shall 
hear a good deal for some time. 

'The hrst battle was fought at St. Albans, May 
22nd, 1455; in it York was the victor, while Somerset, 
his rival and enemy, was killed, as well as ^^^^^ ^^ 
several other nobles. Henry himself was st. Albans. 
wounded in the neck. York and his 1466. 
friends Warwick and Salisbury pretended, however, 
that they were not fighting against the King, but 
against his evil coimsellors ; and they came to him 
after the battle, and, kneeling before him, besought 
his pardon. This Henry gave very willingly, and 
for a tune peace seemed to be restored. 

Before long the King had a return of his illness, 
and York was again made Protector ; but, Somerset 
being dead, Margaret came forward to manage the 
King and the King's afFairs. The war, however, 
soon broke out again, and another battle was fought 
September 23rd, 1459, at Bloreheath in Staff ord- 
sh&e, in which Margaret and the Lancastrians won. 

York, not willing to own himself defeated, collected 
an army in Wales, and was joined at Ludlow by his 
friends Salisbury and Warwick, who remained where 
they were until the King came up. While the two 
armies lay opposite each other, Henry, who was 
always sorry to shed blood, offered his pardon to all 
who would leave York and join him. So many 
soldiers, on hearing this, went over to the King's 
side, that York and his friends were afraid of risking 
a battle, and fled, leaving their banners on the field. 
York and his eldest son went to Ireland ; Salisbury, 
Warwick, and the second son, to France. 

In November the King held a Parliament at 
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Coventry, and in this Parliament the Duke of York 
and all his party were declared traitors. 
S?S 5L^ They would have suffered death had they 
*<«^ not all left the country. Little frightened 

at this, Salisbury and Warwick the next 
year, in June, 1460, returned to England and landed 
at Sandwich, where they were received by a great 
number of people. Their followers increased as they 
went along, and London opened its gates to them. 
Henry gathered together his men at Coventry, and 
was met by the Yorkist army at Northampton. 
Another battle was* fought here on July lOtii, in 
which the King was taken prisoner, and afterwards 
sent to London. 

York soon followed from Ireland, and seeing now 
his opportunity, determined openly to claim the 
Attem ted ®^^^^' ^® appealed to the House of Lords, 
compromiBe. who, in their turn, consulted the King. 
1460. 2e ordered the Lords to examine and 
refute the claim, and after much argument and dis- 
cussion a compromise was arrived at, the purport of 
which was to leave the crown in possession of the 
King during his life, and to make the Duke of York 
heir to the throne, giving him the Principality of 
Wales and other honours, with an income of 3,000 
marks. This agreement was finally settled on the 
31st of March. 

Margaret was in the "North when this arrange- 
« ,,, , ment was made, and when she heard of it 

Battle of , J A T_ X. • 

Wakefield, her anger was aroused at ner son bemg 
1*00. tiling siiiit out from the crown. Galling 
all the nobles who cared for the House of Lancaster 
to her aid, she assembled a large army, and com- 
pletely defeated York's forces on the 2l8t of Decem- 
ber at Wakefield. The Duke of York was himself 
taken prisoner during the battle. It is said that 
afterwards a noble, Lord Clifford, cut off 
Richard of his head and brought it to Margaret, say- 
York, jj^g^ "Madam, your war is done; here is 
your king's ransom," and that Margaret ordered the 
head to be crowned with paper, and set up on the 
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walls of York. Tlie Earl of Salisbury fell in the 
same batde, and York's second son Edmund, Earl 
of BuUandy was slain after the fight by Lord Clifford, 
who is reported to have said to him, when he feU on 
his knees and begged for mercy, *'As thy father slew 
mine, so will I slay thee and all thy kin." 

Such stories show how bitter the feeling had now 
become between the Houses of York and Lancaster. 
The victory at Wakefield only stirred the 
Yorkists to fresh efforts, and when the ^^mert 
Duke of York's eldest son, Edward, ^'JJ'a- 
heard of the death of his father and of 
his brother, he went directly to Shrewsbury, and 
defeated, at Mortimer's Cross, February 2nd, 1461, 
a Lancastrian army which had been got together by 
Henry's half-brother, Sir Jasper Tudor. Owen 
Tudor, the father, was taken prisoner and beheaded, 
but he left another son, Edmund, Earl of Eichmond, 
to be the father of a king who reigned afterwards. 

Meanwhile Margaret made her way towards Lon- 
don with an army of men from the North, and won 
the second battle of St. Albans on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, which restored the King to liberty. Unfortu- 
nately she could not keep her soldiers in order, and 
as they marched along they did so much harm to the 
oount^ that the people grew quite disgusted with 
the royal cause ; and when Edward came to London 
the citizens received him with great delight. 

When Edward was safe in the capital he assem- 
bled a coimdl, March 4th, 1461, in which it was 
determined that, Henry being no longer fit 
to reign, Edward should be chosen king. §Jj*^ 
On the same day the people were asked at York made 
St. John's Field whefiier they would have ^iIqi^ 
Edward for their king. They made answer 
with great shouts and clapping of hands, and with 
cries of " Yea, yea, King Edward ! King Edward ! " 
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HISTOBT OF ENGLAND. 



E3ULMINATI0N QUESTIONS. 



1. Under whoM ouw lutd the in- 
fiuit King been bzooght up ! De- 
aeribe lui childhood. -2. What 
oaoeed his flnt miflfortanee t What 
promotion had Bishop Beaufort 
la 1487! To whom is the title of 
Cardinal given ! What did Olon- 
oeoter now take the o pp o r tun ity of 
saying t and how did Beikufort show 
his loyalty to England!-^. Of 
whom did Oloneester next beoome 
jealoos ! How did Henry act in the 
matter !— 4. By whom was Bedford 
deserted in 1436 1 How did it aifoot 
him !— 6. When and why did Glou- 
cester ftill into disgraoe f To whom 
did the Eling's longing for peace 
draw him!— 6. Whom did Henry 
determine to marry, and why! 
What noblemen did he send to 
France to fetch his bride, and what 
arrangement did he make with her 
fkther! What was the new Queen's 
character ! Why was her mazriage 
unpopular with the English f'-7. 
Who encouraged these foelinffs! 
To what suspicions did the sudden 
death of the Duke of Gloucester 
give rise! Who is said to have died 
of remorse for the deed ! Was this 
true!~-8. What practically ended 
the Hundred Years' War ! Belate the 



circumstances of Suffolk's death.— 
9. What causes were there for the 
com^aants made bv the people at 
the D^inning of Jack Cade's re- 
bellion T What success did it ob- 
tain ! What was the end of Cade ! 
— 10. To whom did Henry next 
show &your ! Who was his &you* 
rite's chief enemy ! Explain clearly 
the Duke of York's claim to the 
Crown.— 11. What led to his being 
chosen Protector !— 12. What wars 
began at this idme! Who were 
York's chief firiends ! Where was 
the first battle fought, and when ! 
When did the war break out again ! 
Give the date of the battle of Blore- 
heatii. Why were York and his 
Mends obliged to leave England, 
and where did thev go !— 13. Where 
did the next battle take place, and 
what oompromise was now at- 
tempted?— 14. Whose anger was 
aroused by this arrangement ! What 

Krsons were slain in or after the 
tiles of Wakefield and Mortimer's 
Croto f Give the dates of each.— 15. 
What battle restored the E!iag to 
liberty ! How did the behaviour of 
Maxgarei^s ar my a ffect the Lancas- 
trian cause! who was now made 
King of England! 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 

EDWAKD IV.— 1461.— 1483. 

KING EDWARD IV. was only nineteen when he 
began to reign, but he soon made himself a great 
favourite with his people. He was handsome, good- 
natured, and brave; his manners were 
pleasant, whUe his grace and courage ^J^^v*^ 
attracted many to his side, who contrasted 
him with the weak and unhappy Henry. 

Unfortunately Edward's good points were aU on 
the surface. He had no really great qualities ; and 
as time went on he showed himseK selfish in his 
pleasures, ungrateful to his friends, cruel and un- 
forgiving towards his enemies. 

Althou^ Edward had been declared king in 
London, Henry and Margaret were still in the 
North with a large cmny ; and it was necessary to 
conquer them before the land could have rest. 
Warwick, therefore, went northwards with a number 
of men, and Edward followed him in a few days. 

In a fight at Ferry Bridge, Lord Clifford, who had 
kiUed Edward's brother, was himself defeated and 
slain. The next day, March 28th, 1461, ^^^^^ 
another battle was fought neai' York be- Towton. 
tween the two villages of Towton and 1461. 
8axton. It began at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
lasted all night and on into the next morning, when 
it was renewed with even greater vigour, and did not 
cease until about three in the afternoon. The York- 
ists spared the lives of none, and the Lancastrians, in 
despair at losing their cause, went on fighting even 
in the midst of a heavy snow-storm, wbiek \^^^X 
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in their faces. When they were at last obliged to 
give way, their enemies pursued them for several 
miles, killing as many as they could, while others 
were drowned in crossing rivers. After the battle 
the ground was covered with the dead bodies of 
fallen men and horses, even to the very gates of 
York. Heniy and Ma^aret fled to Scotland, and 
Edward, after entering York in triumph, returned to 
London, where he held his first Parliament, and was 
solemnly crowned at Westminster, June 28th, 1461. 

Heniy, Margaret, and their followers were now 

declared to be traitors, and King Edward's 

Bdw^'« two yoxmff brothers, George and Bichaid, 

who had been sent away &om England for 

safety, returned home. George was made Duke of 

Clarence, and Eichard Duke of Gloucester. 

Meanwhile Marg^et sought and obtained some 
aneen ^®^P ^^ Louis ^^.^ King of France, and 

MaTgazet*0 . returned to England resolved to retrieve her 
activity. fortunes. She was again defeated in two 
battles — Hedgely Moor, fought in April 1464, and 
Hexham in May of the same year. 

For some time Heniy remained in concealment, 

but in 1465 he was caught while wander- 

^Lsmj VL ^PS ^bout in Lancashire among his friends, 

in the Tower, aixd scut as a prisoner to the Tower of 

^*®*^- London. 

While Edward's party had been destroying the 
last hopes of Henry, Edward himself had stolen 
^^g^p^^g^ Qf away to Grafton, near Stony Stratford, and 
SI^Imiv. there secretly married Elizabeth Ghrey, a 
1464. lady '^iiose husband had been killed at the 
second battle of St. Albans whilst fighting for the 
cause of Lancaster. Jacquetta, the mother of Eliza- 
beth, was the daughter of the Duke of Burg^undy ; 
she had married Henry's imcle, the Duke of Bedford, 
and after his death she had become the wife of 
Kichard Woodville, Lord Rivers. The fanuly was 
not a very high one, and Edward did not dare to let 
any one know of his marriage imtil some time after 
it had taken place. Edward was not more than 
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twenty-two; Elizabeth was some years older, and 
had children of her own. By her beauty and grace, 
however, she soon gained great influence over the 
Eling, who, after he had publicly owned her as his 
wife, raised her relations to great honours. This 
disgusted the older nobles, yimo looked upon the 
Woodvilles as upstarts. The Nevilles were j^^^^^ ^^ 
especially jealous of them; the Earl of theEwiof 
Warwick, in particular, was extremely "^a"^**- 
angry at the marriage, as he had plaimed to get the 
sister of the King of France as a wife for Edward, 
and hoped thereby to bring about a lasting peace 
between the two countries. 

Warwick was the most powerful baron in Eng- 
land. He was fond of show, lived in great splen- 
dour, and had hitherto been thoroughly 
attached to the House of York. Indeed ^he "King- 
80 much had Edward's success been due 
to him, that he was called the '^ Ean^-maker." 
Warwick had, until Edward's marriage with Eliza- 
beth, completely ruled the King ; but after Edward 
had once broken loose from his influence a good 
deal of bad feeling arose between the two men. 
This bad feeling was increased by Edward when he 
married his sister Margaret to the Duke of Bur- 
g^undy, the enemy of France, and a man whom War- 
wick disliked very much. This, among other reasons, 
determined Warwick to humble the King, and he 
was successfuL 

The brother next in age to Edward was George, 
Duke of Clarence. He was a good-looking but very 
worthless young man ; and as Edward had ciarenoe'a 
at that time no son, he considered himself maniage. 
the next heir to the throne. Warwick 1*®®« 
encourage him in this idea, and, much against the 
King's will, gave him his eldest daughter, Isabel, for 
a wife. This wedding took place in 1469 at C^ais, 
of which town Warwick was the governor. 

At that time Edward was putting down a revolt 
which had begun in the North of England through a 
quarrel about tithes. It was led by a man named 
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Kobert Hilyard, who was defeated and put to death 
by Warwick's brother, Montague Neville. Hilyard's 
Rohm of pl*"*© ^^'^ taken by a certain Sir William 
Bedesduae. Uonyers, whojcalled himseKBobin of Bedes- 

1460. dale, and who went up and down the 
country in the summer of 1469 stirnng up the people 
to rebel. In this Warwick secretly helped him. 

In July the people of the North, to the number of 
sixty thousand, rose and published an address to the 
King, in which they told over again all 
S^^tSl *^® mistakes committed by Edward II., 
Bichard II., and Henry VI., through their 
favourites, charged the reigning King wim many 
grievous faults, and begged him to punish his evil 
eoimsellors, by whom they meant the Woodvilles. 

The King at once went to the North to meet the 
rebels ; but his friends were beaten at Banbury on 
the 26th of July, and he himself fell into the hands 
of Warwick and of his brother Clarence, who had 
just returned from Calais. Two of the Woodvilles 
also were taken captive by the men of Bobin of 
Bedesdale and put to death. Warwick and Clarence 
did not keep the King a prisoner long. Having set 
him at liberty they received a pardon, and the revolt 
died out for a little while. 

Another rebellion, however, broke out in 1470 in 
Lincolnshire, headed by a gentleman named Sir 
^. . Bobert Welles. Edward directly sent for 

Lin^Siire. Sir Bobert's father. Lord Welles, who 
1470. feared at first to obey. When the King 
promised his forgiveness, he at once went to his 
court. Edward then told him that he must make his 
son submit to his mercy, and this he promised to do, 
though with no good result. 

When the King had got as far as Stamford, and 
found Sir Bobert had not laid down his arms, he 
meanly ordered the father to be beheaded, and once 
more sent for the son. Sir Bobert again refused, 
saying that he would never trust the man who had 
murdered his father. The King was, however, too 
strong for him; and having beaten his army near 
Stamford, he took Sir Bobert and the leaders pri- 
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Boners, most of whom were cruQlly slain. Sir Bobert 
Welles confessed before his deatiii that Clarence, the 
King's brother, and the Earl of Warwick had both 
been in league with him against Edward, and that 
their intention was to maJke Clarence Hng. The 
Earl and Clarence were thus obliged to -^g,^^ 
leave England and fly to France, where andOaeen 
Warwick met Margaret, and having with Marararet. 
some difficulty made friends with her, he promised 
to help her to get back the crown for her husband. 
She in return consented to the marriage of her son, 
the yoimg Prince Edward, with Warwick's second 
daughter, Anne. 

Itesolved on the overthrow of King Edward, War- 
wick landed at Dartmouth in September, 1470. 
Edward, who was at York, was much as- j^^^^ 
tonished when he heard the news, and he of Henry vi. 
soon found himself deserted. Montague 1*70. 
Neville left him at once and joined his brother War- 
wick, while the soldiers, to Edward's dismay, shouted 
** God bless King Henry," Indeed, so few men 
came to Edward's aid, that he saw there was nothing 
for him to do but fly the coimtry. So taking his 
horse he rode by night to the town of Lynn, where 
he foimd one English and two Dutch ships. With 
his brother Bichaxd and a few intimate friends he 
got on board, and sailed away to Holland on the drd 
of October. 

Warwick, the King-maker, was now the master of 
everything. He at once set Henry free from the 
Tower, declared him again king, and then called a 
Parliament, which settled the crown on Henry's son 
Edward, and, if he died without children, on Cla- 
rence, King Edward's brother. 

All this time Margaret and her son were still away 
in France. In less than three months, however. King 
Edward, who had obtained some aid in Einf Ed- 
Holland, returned to England. He landed ^^ 
at Eavenspur, in Yorkelnre, on the 14th of 1471. 
March, 1471. There Henry IV. had landed before 
him. Following the example of that monarch, he 
said at flrst he had only come to recov^c \:a& \dsii^^ 
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and not to remove Henry. At Nottingham lie altered 
his plans, and called hunself the Ejing of England « 
When he got as far as Coventry he was joined by his 
brother Ciarenoe, who thus helped to ruin Warwick. 
He met with no resistance on the way to the capital. 
In London he took Henry prisoner, and with hun in 
his train went to Bamet to fight against Warwick 
and his brother Montague. 

A battle took place at Bamet, April 14th, 1471. 
The King-maker might again have won, had not a 
Batueof thick fog come on. In the darkness his 
Barnet soldicrs mistook friends for foes, and after 

1471. gxx hours' fighting, Warwick and his 
brother were both slain, and Edward was again the 
conqueror. 

A terrible storm of wind had been raging on the 
coast for some weeks, and this had prevented Mar- 
garet and her son from crossing. Wlien at last they 
landed at Weymouth and heard the news of War- 
wick's defeat at Bamet, they were almost 
Batt^f in despair. They had still, however, a 
ew ury. j^^g^ army, and with this they got as far 
as Tewkesbury on flie 4th of May. King Edward 
was already at hand. 

But the Lancastrian soldiers, though numeroup, 
were in such bad order that Edward defeated them 
with great slaughter, and after the battle gave 
full play to the cruelty of his nature by causing 
several men to whom he had promised pardon to be 
beheaded as traitors. Margaret was taken prisoner, 
and the boy for whom she had risked so much was 
slain ; some said during the fight, but of his death 
others told the following tale. 

On the field of battle the young Prince Edward 
was taken captive. After the fight he was brought 
Death of before the King, who asked him why he 
Prince j^ad come to Entrland. " To preserve my 

Edward, and « ,1 , ^ j • 1. 'x n 

end of the fathers crown and my own mhentance, ' 

WMsofthe ^j^a the reply. When he heard this the 

1471. King struck him on the face with his 

steel glove, while his two brothers, Clarence and 
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Oloucester, fell on him and slew him with their 
swords. 

On the 2l8t of May Edward entered London in 
triumph ; and soon afterwards Henry died, murdered, 
BO people said, by the Duke of Gloucester, 
though Edward himself gave out that his Henry V[ 
death was owing to ** pure displeasure and 
melancholy.'' Margaret remained a prisoner in 
England until 1475, when Louis XI. of France paid 
Edward a sum of money to set her free ; and as she 
had no one then left to fight for she troubled Eng- 
land no more. 

After the death of the King-maker, Edward ruled 
the land according to his own pleasure ; and, as the 
saying ran, '* the rich were hanged by the purse, the 
poor by the neck." StiU he seems to have been 
liked by the tradesmen, with whom he did a great 
deal of business. 

In 1475 he got ready a very large army to invade 
France, which he claimed for his own, in the same 
way that Henry Y. and Edward m. had 5;^,^^^^,^ 
done. The French King then reigning designs on 
was, however, a clever man, and he per- ^^Ij^j. 
suaded him to take a large siun of money 
back to England instead of fighting ; the French also 
promised to give him a pension every year. 

Meanwhile Edward's two brothers, Clarence and 
Gloucester, were continually quarrelling; for the 
elder having married Warwick's daughter q^j^^,^ ^^ 
wanted to h&ye all her late father's land Edward's 
and money. Bichard would not be out- ^>«>**»«>^«» 
done by G-eorge, and made up his mind to marry 
Anne, ihe widow of Margaret's son Edward. 

At first he could not find Anne, for she had been 
hidden by Clarence. After some time he dis- 
covered her in London, in the dress of a cook, and 
with a great deal of difficulty persuaded her to be 
his wife. Even after the marriage Clarence refused 
to share Warwick's lands with Kichard, and Edward 
at last settled the matter by making each of his 
brothers take half. This did not at all satisfy 
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darence, wliose enmity to his royal brother became 
all the more manifest. Other causes of ofPence arose, 
and at last Edward and his court determined to get 
Clarence out of the way. In January, 1478, Edward 
Hvflterio accusod him in Parliament of being a 
death of traitor ; he was condemned to death, and 
^^tS; ^^^^ ^ ^^ Tower. In February of that 
year he was executed, but so secretly that 
no one knew in what way he died. The report ran 
that he had been drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, 
a drink of which he was very fond. 

The King, some people said, suffered much re- 
morse for this murder, and, when he was asked to 
pardon any one, would exclaim, ** Oh, unfortunate 
brother, that no man should have asked pardon for 
thee ! " 

In 1480 Edward sent Bichard to Scotland to fight 
King James m. In 1482 he tried to arrange a 
jy^L^u f marriage between his daughter and the 
Edward IV. SOU of &e Kingof France. In this he was 
1483. disappointed, and the young prince married 
another lady. The affair so vexed Edward that the 
French even went so far as to say that he died of the 
disappointment. The truth is that he had ruined his 
health by a riotous life, and death came upon him 
rather suddenly, April 9th, 1483. He left two young 
sons and five daughters. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Describe Edward's character. 
Oive the names and dates of the 
battles which for a time put an end 
to the hopes of the Lancastrians. 
2. Where did Edward hold his first 
Parliament, and what titles did he 
bestow on his brothers? What 
became of King Henry ?— 3. Whom 
did the King now secretly marry? 
What were the consequences of this 
alliance?^. To whom did War- 
wick marry his daughter Isabel? 
Mention the revolts which took 
place at this time, and ^ye the 
names of those concerned in them. 
Into whose hands did the King 
fall ? — 5. Giye an account of the ris- 
ing in Lincolnshire. Where did 
Maj^garet and Warwick meet, and 



to what agreement did they come t 
— 6. Where did Warwick land, and 
how did he succeed in his project? — 
7. Howlongwas it before Edward 
returned? Whose example did he 
follow?— 8. Give the dates of the 
battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury. 
Who were defeated and slain ? Who 
was killed in the former battie? Wliat 
was the £9ite of Prince Edward and 
of King Henry ?— 9. For what pur- 
pose did Edward get ready an army 
in 1475?— 10. Why did Clarence and 
Gloucester quarrel? Whom did 
Gloucester marry ? What story was 
told about the death of Clarence ? — 
11. Mention Edward's last actions. 
Give the date of his death. 






CHAPTEE XXIX. 

EDWARD V. April 9th— June 22nd, 1483. 

EDWAED IV. had, on hia deathbed, left the care 
of his eldest son, as well as of his kingdom, to 
his brother Bichard, Duke of Gloucester, who had 
always seemed true to him, and who had 
hitherto shown such a peaceable dis- Sf^'S^*^^' 
position that he was trusted and liked by Gloucester. 
most people. In the North of England, 
where he had lived much, he had won golden opinions ; 
and though it was said that he had helped in the 
murder of Henry VI. and of his son, these things 
could not be proved against him ; whatever share he 
may have had in them, the chief blame rested, and 
still rests, with Edward. 

But Eichard was very ambitious, and his ambition 
led him on step by step, imtil he had committed a 
great crime, the remembrance of which made him 
miserable for the rest of his life, and, in the end, 
brought about his ruin and death. 

The young Edward, who was twelve years old, 
was keeping his court at Ludlow when the news 
reached him of his father's death. He was ^^ ^^ ^^ 
in the midst of his mother's friends and theyotmg 
relations, who, wishing to keep him still ^^^' 
in their power, determined to send him up to London 
as soon as possible. They were, however, prevented 
by Bichard, who also set out for London as soon as 
he heard of his brother's death. When he reached 
Northampton he foimd that his nephew had been 
there the day before, and had now gone on to Stony 
Stratford, which was about ten miles further on the 
way. 
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The King's half-brother, Lord Eichard Grey, and 
Earl BiverR, his nnde on his mother's side, hearing 
this, rode back to meet Bichard ; and another noble, 
Henry, Duke of Buckingham, also came up to join 
the party. At first they aU appeared very friendly, 
but when Bivers and Ghrey left the two dukes together 
a conversation was held between them which caused 
Gloucester to order both men to be taken prisoners. 
On the next morning Gloucester and Buckingham 
went on to Stony Stratford, where they met Edward. 
They now told him that his uncle. Earl Bivers, his 
half-brother. Lord Bichard Grey, and the Marquis of 
Dorset, were plotting together to get the government 
into their own hands. 

The boy declared that he did not believe what they 
said, and finding he could not appease their anger 
burst into tears. Upon this Gloucester bade him 
dismiss his fears, ana rely on the affections of his 
father's brother, adding ihat what he was about to 
do had been made reaUy necessary by the family of 
the King's mother. He then sent Bivers and Grey 
as prisoners into Yorkshire, and took his nephew 
with him to London, where it was found that a large 
quantity of armour and weapons of war had been 
hidden among the baggage of Earl Bivers. This 
made everyone think Bichcud. had been right in what 
he had done. 

Elizabeth, the late King's wife, was very much 
alarmed when she heard how her family had been 

The Banff's *r®^^^ 5 ^^^ ^^ ^® l^t of May she fled in 
mother takes all haste with her second son, Bichard, and 
sanctuary, j^^j. £^3 gj^jg^ ^ ^3 Abbots' Chambers in 

Westminster, where persons in danger had a right 
of Banctiiary ; that is, of a refuge made safe by the 
religious opinions of the time. However, all the 
nobles were very thankful that they had got rid of 
her, and on the 4th of the same month Bichard was 
proclaimed Protector. Lord Hastings, who 

Pr^^or. ^^^ ^ ^^ ^®^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^® affair, 
boasted that '^this revolution had cost no 
more blood than a cut finger." 
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Before very long Hastings seems to have been 
sorry for what he had done, and began to hold 
meetings with the Queen and her friends 
for the purpose of getting the King out of ^.^^^V^* 
Bichard's hands. They had several meet- ^ * °^*^* 
ings about it, most of which took place in the Tower 
of London, where Edward had been lodged by his 
unde ; and we have very good reason to think that 
Bichsuxl knew more about them than he pretended. 
However, he allowed them to go on plotting for 
some time, while he consulted with his own fnends 
at his house, called Crosby Place, Bishopsgate Street. 
On the 13th of June he went suddenly to the Tower 
when a coTmcH was being held, and a strange scene 
took place, a description of which was written after- 
wards by a learned man. Sir Thomas More, who be- 
came famous in the next century. 

The Protector came to the Council Chamber about 
nine o'clock in the morning. His manner was very 
gracious ; he blamed himself for not having 
come sooner, and hurrying to Morton, SuwtI^ot 
Bishop of Ely, said, "My lord, you have 
very good strawberries in your garden at Holbom. 
I pray you let us have a mess of them." Then he 
began the ordinary business of the day, and after 
he had spent some time in talking to the lords, he 
left them for a little while. About eleven o'clock he 
returned, and now his manner was qidte. changed. 
As he took his seat among them he frowned and 
knit his brow, and turning to the lords asked them 
'' what punishment those deserved who had plotted 
against the life of one so nearly related to the King 
as himself ? " 

The lords were so much surprised that at iirst not 
one of them dared to speak ; but at length Hastings, 
who had long known Eichard, said that "they de- 
served the punishment of traitors." "See," con- 
tinued Eichard, "that sorceress, my brother's wife, 
and others with her, how they have wasted my body 
by their sorcery and witchcraft ! " and as he spoke 
he uncovered his arm and showed it shrunk and 
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withered as it always had been. He then went on 
to accuse Elizabeth and a certcdn Jane Shore of 
haying worked witchcraft a^nst him ; to which 
Hastings returned, ''Certaimy, my lords, if they 
have done so heinously they are worthy of heinous 
punishment." ** What ! " cried Bichard, ** dost thou 
senre me with if s and ands ? I teU thee they have 
done it, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor. I will not dine until I have seen thy 
head off." 

With this Hichard struck his hand on the table, 
and at the noise anned men rushed in, and with 

Murder of ^®® ^^ "Treason!" took Hastings and 
Lord Morton, Bishop of Ely, prisoners. Hastings 

HMtmgs. .^^HQ ^1^ f^ prepare at once for death. A 

log of wood lying on the Tower Green was made to 
serve for a block. On it Hastings was ordered to lay 
his head, which was then severed from his body. 

Morton was sent to prison, and Jane Shore was 
made to do penance by going on Sunday through the 
streets in her nightgown with a taper in her hand. 
It is hardly likely that Hichard reaUy thought she 
was a witch, but he probably knew her to be a spy 
and a go-between, and wished to humble her. 

Hicliard then proclaimed that Hastings and his 
friends had been plotting to put him and the Duke 
of Buckingham to death. Earl Bivers and 
^^^{^*^ Lord Grey were condemned to be beheaded 
*** as traitors, orders being sent to the North 
for their execution. These were carried out some 
time after. 

Every one thought these acts most cruel and un- 
just ; but no one considered them murders, as there 
was some reason for really believing the 

^^ Queen's family to be plotting against 
Hichard. However, he had now succeeded 
in putting down the plot, and having done this his 
next step was to make himself King instead of his 
nephew. So he persuaded the nobles that his other 
litue nephew, Richard, Duke of York, ought to be 
i^t fi>r, that he might take care of him as well as of 
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his brother. On the 16th of June a message was 
sent to the Queen, telling her to give up the hoy to 
his unde. The Queen must have known that it was 
useless to refuse, and both lads were soon together 
in the Tower. 

The people of London were even more surprised 
by a sermon preached to them on Sunday, Jiine 
22nd. In those days, and long after- 
wards, there was a pulpit in the open 2^^^^'" 
air at the comer of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
around which a large congregation of the citizens 
used to gather. On this particular Sunday a clergy- 
man named Dr. Shaw was the preacher, and in the 
course of his sermon he amazed his hearers by de- 
claring that the young King Edward was not the 
true heir to the throne, because his father had been 
engaged to marry another lady before he married 
Elizabeth. Dr. Shaw also said that since the Duke 
of Clarence had been put to death as a traitor his 
children could not reign, and Bichard was therefore 
the proper King of England. While he was preach- 
ing Bichard came up, as he had previously planned, 
and quite expected that the people woiild have 
saluted him as king. Instead of doing so, '* they all 
stood as if turned to stone." 

The next Tuesday the Duke of Buckingham made 
a speech in Guildhall much to the same effect, and 
the end was that Parliament declared Bichard King 
of England) and some of the chief lords 
and lights, together with the mayor and ^^Kimr 
aldermen of London, offered him the crown 
at Baynard's Castle, his mother's home, which stood 
by the Thames, near Blackfriars. 

Thus on June 25th, 1483, the little King Edward V. 
ended his reign, and his uncle, Bichard III., became 
King of England. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

RICHAED III. 1483—1485. 

RICHAE.D and Ids wife Anne were crowned on 
July 6th, 1483. The King told the people that 
he meant to rule them with justice and coronation 
mercy, and to prove that what he said was ^^jard ui. 
true he sent for a man who had been his 1488. 
open enemy, and took him by the hand in the most 
friendly way. He then set out on a journey through 
the country, to the great pleasure of the people of tiie 
North, wiih whom he had always been a favourite. 

But as in London plots were being made and much 
anxiety felt about the two little princes, Richard saw 
that he should not long reign in peace 
unless they were put out of ti&e way. So T^e^m^^er 

, , J • 1 • • J 1 i» J • in the Tower. 

he formed m his mmd a plan for murdermg 
the two children, and this plan he carried out, though 
the manner of it was not guessed until a long time 
afterwards. It seems that while Bichard was on his 
journey northwards he sent a certain John Green to 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, the constable of the Tower 
of London, telling him to kill the princes. This 
Brackenbury refused to do, and Green brought back 
word to the King, who exclaimed, ^'Whom shaU a 
man trust, when those in whom I thought I could 
most surely con£de will at my command do nothing 
for me ?"^ 

Now it is said that a page heard Richard's words, 
and told him that there was a man lying in the next 
room who would do anything to please the King, 
and that this man's name was Sir James TyreU. 
Then Richard sent for Tyrell, and bade him go to 
London, and tell Sir Robert Brackenbury to give up 
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to him the fceys of the Tower for one night. This 
he did, and t&king with him his own groom, John 
Dighton, and a man he had hired, called Miles Forest, 
who had charge of the princes' room, he went to the 
Tower to accomplish his design. 

In the middle of the night Dighton and Forest crept 
up-stairs to the room where the two children were 
lying side by side fast asleep, and taking the pillows 
from the bed, they held them down over their mouths 
so that they could not breathe. Then when they 
were dead the two murderers called Sir James TyreU 
to see their bodies, and they carried them to the foot 
of the stairs and there buried them. Two hundred 
years after, when some alterations were being made 
in the Tower, the skeletons of two boys were found, 
which nearly every one believed to be those of these 
two little princes. 

After he had committed this murder all peace of 
mind seems to have left Bichard. " He never," it is 
said, ''had quieten his mind; he never 
RiSSrd ^^ thought himsclf sure. When he went 
abroad his eyes whirled about, his hand 
was always on his dagger, his manner like 
one ever ready to strike again. He took ill rest 
at night, lay long waking and musing; sore 
wearied with care and watch, he rather slumbered 
than slept. Troubled with fearful dreams, some- 
times he started suddenly up, leapt out of his bed, and 
ran about his chamber." Nor had the deed done 
Eichard any real service; for now his old friends 
turned from him. The Duke of Buckingham, who 
had helped him to secure the throne, rebelled against 
him, and by the advice of Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
invited over Henry, Earl of Bichmond. 

Queen Catherine, widow of Henry V., had married 
a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor; and their son, 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Bichmond, wedded 
TheTadot Margaret Beaufort, great-granddaughter 
^' of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford. 

In this way Henry, the son of Edmund Tudor, was 
descended, through his mother, from Edward HI. 
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It was proposed that Henry, who was, of course, 
Lancastrian, should marry Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Edward IV., and thus unite the two Houses of 
York and Lancaster. But Buckingham and his 
friends revolted too soon ; a great storm prevented 
[Richmond from landing, and a flood of rain hindered 
Buckingham from joining his friends. He, as well 
as some other nobles, were taken and beheaded on 
November 2nd. 

Bichard now felt safe for a time, and assembled a 
Parliament, in which he passed several Ri^har^^ 
good laws. In this Parliament his title of the Pariia- 
King was confirmed, and his young son ™®^*- 
was made Prince of Wales. 

Kichard had been much alarmed at the idea of his 
niece Elizabeth marrying the Earl of Richmond ; and 
in order to prevent it, he asked his brother's wife to 
bring her girls and come to live with him at court. 
It needed very strong promises to persuade her to 
believe his words, and it was not imtil Eichard had 
sworn before the nobles in council, as well as the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, that he would 
do them no harm, but treat them as his own rela- 
tions, that they would come out of their sanctuary. 

On the 9th of April, 1484, Richard's only child, 
the little Prince Edward, died, and his wife Anne 
also fell sick. This was a great blow to 
the King, who began to fear that after aU B^Srd4 
he had done to win the crown he would ^ff/"* 
have no one to whom to leave it. When ^ i484. 
his Queen died, in March, 1485, the gos- 
sips of the time said he had poisoned her in order 
that he might marry his niece, who was engaged to 
the Earl of Richmond, and Richard was obliged to 
give a public denial to this story. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Richmond was preparing 
to invade England, and Richard was using all his 
efforts to get ready an army to withstand him ; but 
he had won, men said, ^^unsteadfast friendship and 
steadfast hatred," and this worked his ruin. 

Henry at last landed on the 7th of August, 1485^ 
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at Milford Haven, a place where Eichard least 
expected him, and the King professed 
Uttft^*** great joj at iJie prospect of doing battle 
with his enemy. Though Henry had not 
many followers at first, their nimibers soon increased, 
and the men whom Bichard had trusted to defend 
the land against the enemy went over to the other 
side. 

The King had fathered his army together at Not- 
tingham, and he Sien went on to Leicester, and fixed 
Battle of ^® campat Bosworth Field in Leicester- 
Bosworth. shire. Here, on August 22nd, 1485, was 
I486. fought the battle of Bosworth. Richard 
rose early in the morning, looking very pale. He 
confessed that he had been disturbed by many fear- 
ful dreams, and that he had seen around him hosts 
of demons who would not let him rest. He was 
determined to win the day or die, and he came to 
the field of battle with his crown on his head. Then 
he made a long speech to his soldiers, and begged 
them, **in the steait in which they were, to fight 
truly for him as their rightful king and lord." 

For all this the people listened much more will- 
ingly to Henry, who said he had come to free the 
land from a murderer and a tyrant. The Earl of 
Northumberland, on whose help Bichard had 
counted, stood aside and took no part in the fight. 
The Stanleys went over to Henry; and Bichard, 
seeing that he was betrayed on every side, tried to 
deal a blow at Henry himself. In this he might 
have succeeded had he not been surrounded and 
overcome by numbers. At last he died, pierced 
through with many deadly wounds. The crown he 
had worn when he came into the field was picked up 
and brought to Henry, who put it on his head, while 
all the army saluted him as King. 

So ended the last king of the long line of Planta- 
genets. He deserved and he found little pity in his 
j^, - , fall, and has been looked on ever since as 
piantagenet an inTnmna.n monstcr. Even his defects of 
^®' face and figure have been exaggerated, 

for he was said to have \>eQii little and hunchbacked, 
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and bom with teeth. There is no doubt that, al- 
though strong, he was a very small man, with one 
shoulder rather higher than the other. As for his 
character, when we think that from his earliest 
childhood he had lived in the midst of war and 
bloodshed, we can hardly wonder at his growing up 
a violent man ; and for his bad training his brother 
Edward is the most to be blamed. It was Edward 
who was chiefly guilty of the murders of Henry YI. 
and Prince Edward ; and it was Edward who caused 
Clarence to be put to death. No wonder that, in the 
end, the brother who, he thought, was true to him, 
should fill up the evil deeds of the House of York 
by the murder of Edward's own children. 

But we must not imagine that even during all this 
period of civil war the whole of England was a scene 
of bloodshed. The disputes between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster did not ^^Jj^^^*^* 
very greatly affect any but the royal ^ ^ 
family, the nobles, and their tenants. The middle 
classes held aloof from the contest, and even amid the 
very hottest of the strife trade increased and the 
towns prospered. Indeed, it was during this period 
that one of the greatest events of modem 
times occurred. The art of printing books caxSmand 
was brought to England by William Cax- P'^j^jf • 
ton in 1476. A busy, energetic man, he 
had travelled a good deal on the Continent, and had 
learnt at Bruges, it is said, of this new invention. 
His knowledge he brought bax^k with him to this 
country, and about the year 1477 he set up the first 
printiiLg press at Westnunster. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

HENRY Vn. 1485—1509. 

HENEY vn. was the means of uniting the two 
riTal families which had so long been quarrel- 

,2 . . . ling over their rights ; and &i8 brings us to 

the power of the oegmning of qiute a new era in the 
the Crown. History of England. What we call the 
Middle Ages ended about the same time as the Wars 
of the Hoses ; and as these wars had almost destroyed 
the old nobility, who had been hitherto a great check 
on the power of the Mngs, the latter were able to 
obtain far more authority than they had previously 
done, and so began a despotic system of government, 
or government by will of the sovereign, which led in 
the end to a great civil war. 

Henry was a cool and cautious man, whose chief 
desire was to gather together as much 
n*ir**^ii' money and treasure as he could. He liked 
everything he did to be shrouded in mys- 
tery ; and throughout his reign he showed a great 
dislike to the House of York. 

Although Henry had promised to marry Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Edward IV., he put off doing so-^ 
rather to the dismay of the people, who 
Mairiageof 'vvere afraid all the disputes might begin 
"'•'^'»«- again. The truth wasf Henry Sad m^ 
up his mind to wait for his marriage until the Par- 
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liament had settled the throne on him and his heirs, 
as he did not wish to feel that he owed the crown to 
his wife. When this had been done, the King sent 
to ask the consent of the Pope, and when he had 
obtained it the wedding took place. The people 
showed so much joy at the event that Henry grew 
jealous of Elizabel^, and would not at first allow 
her to be crowned. 

This behaviour caused a good deal of discontent, 
and plots began to be formed against the King. The 
news of the first of these plots was received 
by Henry while he was travelling through of^Lord^^ 
the North of England. Lord Level, who had ^^^U« 
been in the service of Richard HI., had 
planned with the Staff ords, who were cousins of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and had been declared traitors 
by Henry, to take the King prisoner while he was 
going from Pontefract to York. 

Henry at once sent his uncle Jasper, Duke of 
Bedford, offering to forgive all who would lay down 
their arms ; and so many deserted their leaders that 
Lord Level was obliged to escape to Flanders as 
quickly as he could. The two Staff ords fled for safety 
to a church in a little village called Colnhaim, near 
Abingdon. The elder was taken from this sanctuary 
by force, and executed as a traitor at Tyburn ; but the 
younger was forgiven, because he said he had only 
obeyed his brother. 

In 1487 a much stranger. plot was formed against 
the King. Edward IV.'s brother Clarence had left 
a son who had received the title of Earl of ^a^^gj^ 
Warwick. This boy had all his life been simnei. 
shut up in the Tower through the jealousy, 1487. 
first of Richard, and afterwards of Henry. Sud- 
denly a report was spread that Warwick had escaped, 
and soon afterwards a certain Oxford priest, whose 
name was Richard Simons, landed at Dublin with a 
boy of fifteen, who was said to be the Earl of Warwick. 
This boy's name was really Lambert Simnei, and his 
father was a joiner at Oxford ; so that the idea in the 
minds of the leaders of the plot seems to have been, 
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first, to take the crown from Henry, and then make 
the real Earl of Warwick king. They were afraid 
of letting the people know their design, as it might 
put the life of Warwick in danger. 

When the news of this plot reached the King 
he at once assembled a great council of lords and 
bishops. They determined to show the real Earl of 
Warwick before all the people at St. Paul's, to con- 
vince them that Lambert Simnel was an impostor. 
The earl was afterwards taken to the palace, where 
he talked every day to any of the nobles who came 
to visit the royal family. This soon had the desired 
effect. 

But Henry was still more surprised by hearing 
that the Earl of Lincoln had gone to join Simnel 
at Dublin with two thousand- Serman soldiers, lent 
to him by his aunt Margaret, Duchess of Bur- 
Smn gV^^J' This earl was the son of the 

crowned in eldest sister of Edward lY., and Bichard 
Ireland. ni., after his own son's death, had 
named him heir to the crown. The Earl of Lincoln 
must have known that Simnel was not the boy 
he pretended to be, for he himself had often talked 
to tiie real Warwick. Nevertheless, he advised 
his followers to have him crowned, and this was 
accordingly done by the Bishop of Meath, while a 
large army of rebellious English, wild Irish, and 
hired Germans was collected wherewith to 
I^Smd^ invade England. They landed at Fumess^ 

^ ' in LancasMre, and marched through York- 
shire, very few joining their ranks. 

Henry, on his part, collected his soldiers at Kenil- 

worth, which was the Queen's palace, and hastened 

to Newark, where he met the rebels, and after a 

battle, which was fiercely contested but quickly over, 

he won a most decided victory. The Earl of Lincoln 

and the other leaders were killed, but the priest 

Simon and Lambert Simnel fell into the 

R^b u *^* King's hands. They confessed their g^t, 

and Simon was put in prison. Lambert 

himself received Henry's forgiveness, and was made 

a scullion in the royal kitch^ii. 
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In the course of this rebellion Henry learned that 
he had made a mistake in not treating his wife with 
more honour ; and as his people were very angry at 
his neglect to have her crowned, he consented that 
this should now be done. 

Freed for a time from his home troubles, Forei^ 
Henry had to give his mind to business afi^i»- 
abroad. France, which at first had belonged to a num- 
ber of feudal lords, had by degrees come almost entirely 
into the possession of one king, the only pj^j^^ 
province which still had a sovereign duke of ' 

its own being Brittany. This province Charles VJLil., 
the King of France, was very anxious to join to his 
own kingdom; and when the Duke of Brittany 
died, leaving a daughter, Anne, he at once made 
war on her. Anne sent to Henry to beg for his aid. 
But both the King of France and Anne's father had 
helped Henry when he was Earl of Richmond, and 
therefore he did not know how to act. He felt obliged 
to send Anne six thousand soldiers, though at the 
same time he made her promise to give up to hua 
two strong fortresses, and not to marry any one with- 
out his leave. He also agreed with Charles, that if 
the latter paid him a sum of money, no active war 
should be made against him. So the English soldiers, 
after a short absence, came home again, having done 
nothing. 

Meanwhile Anne, with Henry's leave, engaged 
herself to marry Maximilian, the Emperor of Ger- 
many. This so enraged Charles that he went him- 
self with an army into Brittany, besieged Anne at 
Bennes, and told her he should put her in prison if 
she did not become his wife. After a time Anne 
felt obliged to consent, and she married Charles 
(1496), Brittany thus becoming part of France. 

Henry had professed to be very angry at this action 
of Charles, declared war against him in 1491, and 
crossed over to Calais wi& an army of j^^ . . 
twenty-six thousand men. But in the France, 
meantime he had sent to treat for peace 1^®!- i 
with Charles, who agreed to give him £149,000 a 
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Star. HaTinfi; got the promise of this sum of money, 
enrj, with his army, returned home. 

During the King's absence his enemies had con- 
cocted another plot against him. They pretended 
that tiie younger of Edward IV.'s sons, 
wliibeefc. whom Bichard was supposed to have mur- 
VjS^ dered, had escaped from the Tower and 
was still aliye; and they chose a young 
man, whose name was Perkin Warbeck, to act his 
part. This lad landed first at Cork (1492), calling 
himself Hichard Plantagenet, and his story gained 
the belief of many persons. He then went to France 
and was received as the real Duke of York ; but he 
was soon dismissed when the agreement mentioned 
above was made between the Kings of England and 
of France. 

Warbeck next sought Edward lY.'s sister Marga- 
ret, the widow of the Duke of Burgundy, who at once 
said he was her nephew, and gave him her support. 

The Yorkists then sent over Sir Robert Clifford to 
find out if Warbeck were really the person he pro- 
fessed to be, and he returned word that he was 
indeed the Duke of York. Many people in England, 
hearing this, began to believe in him also and joined 
his party. Henry meanwhile sent spies about the 
country, who soon discovered the names of the leaders 
of the plot, so that several nobles were put to death 
as traitors. 

This rather alarmed Warbeck's followers, and 
Warbeck himself felt it time for him to make a great 
effort. He tried to land at Deal. In this 
w'^ok ^® failed, and was once more obliged to 
received in retum to Flanders. He soon found that 
Swtiand. Yie could not stay there, for the Duke of 
Flanders and Henry had agreed that 
neither of them should give shelter to the enemies of 
the otlier. Next he sailed to Ireland. From Ireland 
he went to Scotland, where the King; James IV., 
received him as the real Duke of York, and gave 
him Lady Catherine Gordon, a relation of his, for 
his wife. 
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James then, in 1496, gathered together an army to 
invade England, hoping the English might rise ; but 
the people did not care to fight for Warbeck, and 
Henry having made a peace for seven years with 
James, Perkin was obliged to leave this country also. 
For a time he wandered about in Ireland, ^ . .. 
but gained nothing. At last he thought Comwaii. 
he would try his fortunes in Cornwall, as 1*07. 
he knew the people there were rather discontented. 

He landed at Penzance in 1497, and, taking on 
himseK the title of Eichard IV., was soon 
joined by six thoujsand men. With this ^ ^^ ^^*' 
army he laid siege to Exeter, but failed to take it ; 
afterwards he went on to Taunton, but hearing that 
Henry was approaching, ho ran away and took shelter 
in Beaulieu Abbey in Hampshire. 

The rebels now felt that they had better submit to 
the King. He hanged some of the leaders but for- 
gave the rest, while to Warbeck he offered pardon if 
he would give himself up as a prisoner. Warbeck 
accordingly surrendered to the royal mercy, and 
Henry did not break his word. Warbeck was taken 
to London 1498, and for about six months he remained 
a prisoner there, though not closely shut up. Getting 
tired of this sort of life he tried to escape, and failing, 
he was made to stand for a whole day in the stocks, 
and read a paper in which he confessed he was an 
impostor. After this he was sent to the Tower. 
Here he found means of seeing and speaking to the 
Earl of Warwick, who was also imprisoned there. 
The two young men planned to escape. Their design 
was, however, discovered; and Henry, fearing constant 
troubles from Warbeck, as well as from the Earl of 
"Warwick, determined that they should both be put 
to death. Warbeck was, therefore, hanged at Tyburn, 
and Warwick beheaded a few days later, in Novem- 
ber, 1499. 

Having thus overcome his foes, Henry's great 
effort was to settle his family firmly on the throne, 
and to hoard up as much money as he could. 
With a view to strengthen his position he married 
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hiB ddeet daughter, Margaret, to James IV. of Scot- 
land, whose deecendants afterwards came to reign 
^^ over England; and for his eldest son, 
Arthur, he obtained as a wife Catherine 
of Aiagon, the daughter of Ferdinand, 
_ of Spain. Spain was a g^reat and proud nation 
at this time, and thought England much honoured 
by this marriage. Prince Arthur died in 1502, when 
ligawu^ ^^ ^^ ^^y sixteen, and as Catherine had 
■nd brought a large dower with her, Henry did 

iSSSi^: ** not wbh her to return to her father, but 
1608. proposed that she should marry his second 
son. Prince Henry. This was against the law of the 
Church, and Henry had to ask leaye from the Pope 
before the marriage could take place. Permission 
pjjQ^ was soon obtained, and Catherine was be- 

^^y^ trothed to young Henry, now Prince of 
2^So!* ^ Wales, before he was thirteen years of age, 
iSoa. Henry VEL had one other daughter, who 
was twice married ; the first time to Louis XII., the 
King of France, the second to a simple no- 
^S«L* bleman, Charles Brandon, Duke of l^ifPolk. 
g^^ These marriages should be borne in mind, 
as three of them had an important influ- 
ence on after times. 

As Henry's claim to the throne was not good at 
first, and only made so afterwards by Parliament, he 
was very anxious not to do anything which 
U^^YIL ^^^^ seem like breaking the law ; but he 
was so careful and saying that he was not 
often obliged to ask his people for money, and thus 
had not much need to call Parliaments. 

But besides being careful of his own expenses, 
Henry hoarded up a large sum which he obtained 
with the help of two men, whose names 
^D|Mn and ^Q^Q Empson and Dudley, and who were 
created by him barons of the exchequer. 
These men made it their business to rake up old 
and bad laws, which had been long forgotten, and 
to fine people for not obeying them. They also used 
to sell die high offices of state, and would even allow 
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those who had done wrong to go free if they paid 
them money. They kept spies fill over the country, 
who would let them know at once if any one broke 
the least point of the law. 

Henry always endeavoured to keep a firm hand 
over the nobles, but he favoured the middle classes, 
and did much to encourage trade. He TheKinff 
passed a law forbidding his nobles to and the 
nave many servants or retainers, because '^®^^®*- 
they had been in the habit of taking nimibers 
of men into their service, and giving them their 
own livery to wear, after which these men were 
boimd to fight in their quarrels. This had been 
very often done in the Wars of the Eoses, and 
Henry wished to put a stop to it. 

It is said the King went one day to stay as a guest 
with the Earl of Oxford, and saw drawn up in the 
hall in two long lines a great many men in the Earl's 
livery. **My lord," said Henry, **I have heard much 
of your hospitality, but I see it is even greater than 
your speech. These handsome gentlemen and yeo- 
men that I see on each side of me are surely your 
menial servants." ** They are most of them my re- 
tainers," returned the Earl, **come to do me service 
at a time like this, and chiefly to see your grace." 
** By my faith," was Henry's answer, ** I thank you 
for your good cheer, but I may not endure to see my 
laws broken in my sight ; my attorney must speak 
to you." For this offence the Earl was compelled 
to pay the King a fine of £10,000. 

In order to enforce the laws against the nobles, 
Henry revived an old court of law called the Court 
of the Star Chamber. It was in existence in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, when it 
was used chiefly to extort money from the chamfe 
Jews. Its name, " Star Chamber," is 
said to be derived from a Hebrew word for a 
bond.* In it cases were tried and sentences pro- 

^ The supposed derivation from stars on the ceiling is 
erroneous. The ohamber had the name long before its cemng 
was so decorated, even if it ever was so. 
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nonnced, not in the usual way, before a juiy, but by 
certain nobles (members of the King's P^yy Council 
and two chief justices). Although this court had no 
power to condemn a man to death, it might fine, 
imprison, and torture. After Henry's death it 
became one of the chief means by which the sove- 
reigns oppressed their subjects. 

Meanwhile some events very important to England 
had been occurring in other lands. In 1492 Colum- 
bus landed at San Salvador, one of the Ba- 
^^T^ ^ hama Isles, and made the first entrance 
into the New World; in 1498 he dis- 
covered Trinidad, on the banks of the Orinoco, and 
Paria, in South America. Columbus had been fitted 
out by the King of Spain, so Spain had the first 
claim on the Western World ; but others followed, 
and the mainland of North America was discovered 
in 1497 by Sebastian Cabot, a Bristol sailor of 
Spanish descent, whom Henry himself had sent out. 
Another important feature of this age was that 
the attention of men was turned to learning, and in 
this way. The Turks had taken Constantinople in 
1451, and turned many of the Ghreeks who lived 
there out of their homes. These Gfreeks had then 
sought safety in Italy, and taken with them many 
of their rare and precious books, which the 
^^^®' Italians were very glad to read and enjoy, 
as in Italy, more uian in any other land, 
learning was loved and valued. At Florence, 
especially, several learned men busied themselves 
with collecting all the best of the old Greek and 
Boman books they could lay their hands on, and 
printing them at a little printing press of their own. 
This was the beginning of what is called the *' Ee- 
vival of Learning," and it was soon followed by 
a revival in religion ; for a great preacher, whose 
name was Savonarola, arose in Florence and spoke 
boldly against the wickedness of men, and the need 
there was that they should mend their ways. 

Pope Alexander YI., who was reigning at this 
time, was one of the worst men who ever L'ved, and 
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he did not like what Savonarola said. So he caused 
him to be taken prisoner, tortured that he might con- 
fess he was in &e wrong, and then burned to death 
in 1498. This, however, did not stop men's thoughts, 
but only made the Pope hated all the more. 

While these events were passing, John Colet, a 
young Englishman, the son of the Lord Mayor of 
London, went to Florence. Colet kept his 
ears open, and so learned a great deal while ^ ° ' 
he was there ; and when he came home he was full of 
love for the New Learning. He began, in 1499, to 
lecture on the Epistles of St. Paul in Oxford, and 
delighted all the young men by his clear way of 
teaching difficult things. Two men especially were 
attracted by him ; the name of the one was Erasmus, 
and of the other Thomas More. 

Erasmus came from Botterdam. His father and 
mother had died when he was only a little baby, and 
those to whose care he was left had put him into a 
monastery and tried to make a monk of him against 
his will. However, Erasmus had no great ju^-_ 
love for the priests, though he was very 
anxious to learn. As soon as he was of age he left 
the monastery and went to Paris. When he had 
learnt all he could there he turned towards Oxford. 
There he met Colet, who begged him to stay with 
him and help him in his teaching. But although 
Erasmus was by this time thirty years old, he did 
not yet know Greek, and he made up his mind to go 
to Florence as Colet had done before him. He was 
too poor then to make the e£Port, and it was not 
until 1505 that Colet and his friends were able to 
help him. 

Thomas More was some years younger than Colet 
and Erasmus, but his love for learning 
was quite as great. Unlike his other two j^^^ 
friends, he married and had a wife and 
children of his own, whom he loved very dearly. 

King Henry did very little to encourage learning ; 
and in 1509 he died, and was buried by the side of 
his wife at Westminster, in the beautiful chapel 
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began by him in 1502. This building was erected 
on the site of a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 

Maiy by Henry in., and was adorned by 
g^J^'« the most beautiful workmanship, costing, 

it is said, about £14,000 to build. A splen- 
did tomb stands over Henry and his Queen, and 
down to a recent time the sovereigns of England 
have been laid near them. 



EXAMINATION QT7ESTI0NS. 



1. How did Henry YIL miite the 
riyal families of York and Lancas- 
ter t What was the reason that the 
Crown obtained at this period more 
authority than it had previunsly 
poeseBsed ! Why did Henry at first 
put off marryinff Elizabeth !— 2. 
Give an acootmt nrst of the oonspi- 
xaoy of Lord IjordL and then of 
Limibert Simnel. What did Henry 
learn in the course ctf this rebellion t 
— ^. What province of France re- 
mained at this time under a soye- 
reu^ duket Who sought Henry's 
aid on the death of his father, and 
why ! In what manne r did Henry 
act! How did Charles VUL on his 
part manage to get his own way ! — 
4. In what year did Henry inrade 
France ! How did he eTsde making 
war! — 6. Describe the conspiracy 
olPerkin Warbeck and the iSarl of 
Warwick. — 6. Name the marriages 
of Hemy*8 children. — 7. What effect 
had Henry's doubtful claim to the 
throne on his conduct ! How did he 
obtain money from his subjects, and 



who helped him !— 8. What class of 

Eirsons did Henry favour ! What 
w did he pass in order to check 
the power or the nobles ! Mention 
an anecdote which shows how he put 
this law in force. — 9. What court of 
law did Henry revive to enforce the 
laws against the nobles ! How long 
had it Deen in existence ? In whsit 
way did it differ from other courts of 
justice! — 10. Mention some events 
important to all the world which 
took place at this time. — ^11. How 
did tli^ capture of Constantinople in 
1451 lead to the revival of learning ! 
By what was it soon followed! Who 
was Savonarola ! By whom was he 
oondenmed to death ! Give the date 
of his martyrdom. — 12. What Eng- 
lishman was staying at Florence 
.while these events were passing! 
What effect did they have on him ! 
What two men were especially at- 
tracted by him!— 13. Where was 
Henry buried! Oive an account 
of the chapel built by him. 



CHAPTEB XXXn. 

HENRY VIII. 1509—1647. 

ALL tlie people were very glad when Henry VIII., 
at sixteen years of age, came to the throne ; for 
his father had, by his great love of money, pop^ig^jty 
lost the affection of his subjects ; and the o^ the young 
young prince was handsome, brave, and ^°^' 
fond of learning. Empson and Dudley were thrown 
into prison on the charge of having plotted to seize 
the government for themselves, and most unjustly 
condemned to die as traitors. But this action only 
made Henry more admired, as both these men had 
won the hatred of every one by their dishonest 
dealings. 

Colet and his friends, too, began to hope for better 
days, as they knew that Henry was friendly to them 
and to their ideas. They were not disappointed, for 
Colet, who was Dean of St. Paul's, was made Court 
Preacher; Thomas More, imder-sheriff ; and Eras- 
mus, when he returned from Italy, was sent to Cam- 
bridge to teach Gfreek. 

Eor some years past these three learned men had 
been working hard. They had read the Bible ; they 
had also read many other books written 
long ago by Greeks and Romans ; and this jjflJS^T^J^n 
had caused them to think. They could 
now see clearly that the faith which Christ and his 
Apostles taught was very unlike that in which the 
people around them believed. They were also much 
shocked when they saw that many of the bishops, 
priests, and monks, instead of doing their duty, and 
trying to teach men and women to lead good and 

p 
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useful lives, only eared for their own pleasures or 
for getting on well in the world. Colet and his 
friends thought, and thought rightly, that real true 
faith ought to make men love instead of hating each 
other ; and Colet boldly preached that it was worse 
to lead a wicked, worldly life than to believe as did 
the Lollards, whom the bishops were so fond of per- 
secuting. - 

This made the bishops very angry, and they began 
to say that Colet himseK was a heretic. However, 
he did not care for that, and went boldly on as be- 
fore. When Colet' s father died he came into some 
money, and this money he made up his mind to use 
for the good of others. He knew that many children 
were taught very badly, that the books they learned 
g p ., from were extremely difficult to under- 
Schooi. stand, and their masters often cruel and 

I'^l^* stupid men, who, instead of explaining a 
boy's lesson to him, would flog him because he could 
not learn it. Of course this was not the way to make 
children care for books; so Colet, in 1510, began, 
close by St. Paul's Cathedral, a school of his owu, 
which he determined should be on quite a new 
plan. He persuaded some of his friends to help him 
with the teaching. Erasmus set to work to write 
school-books ; and as Colet could not find a Latin 
grammar which he thought easy enough for young 
children, he wrote one himseK, and asked his boys in 
return ** to lift up their little white hands for him." 

While Colet was busy with his school Erasmus 
was hard at work with an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which, in 1516, was printed at Basle. 
Testament ^^ ^^^^ edition Erasmus placed side by side 
of Erasmus, with the Same Greek words in which it was 
first written a new Latin translation of his 
own, so that many people were now able to read the 
very words of Christ and of his Apostles. 

Besides his edition of the New Testament, Erasmus 
wrote several books, in which he drew men's minds 
to the n6ed there was of reform in the Church. 
In one of them, called *'The Praise of Folly," he 
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laughed at priests and bishops, and even at the 
Pope, and spoke of monks being shut out „ 
from the kingdom of heaven, while poor FoUy." 
husbandmen and waggoners were allowed 1500. 
to enter. 

About 1515 More became attached to the court of 
Henry VlH., and wrote a book in Latin called 
** Utopia." Utopia is a Greek word, 
which means ** nowhere;" and this book "^J^^^-" 
is a description of a happy, well-ruled 
country, where the aim of the people is, that not 
only the princes and nobles, but every one may live 
in comfort ; where all can read and write ; ^rar 
is hated as a terrible evil, and no one is punished or 
treated badly on account of his differing" from the 
others in his faith. Many of the things which More 
longed for have now come to pass ; but for some we 
have still to work and wait. 

Colet, Erasmus, More, and their friends, althougli 
they saw clearly that not only the Church but the 
doings of kings and nobles needed to be reformed, 
never imagined that England would separate from 
the Pope, as it did soon after. To them a 
quarrel among Christian people was a thing to be 
shunned at all risks ; and when others arose, and 
went further in making changes than they had 
done, these first reformers drew back, and one of 
them even suffered death in consequence 

A very few weeks after he came to the throne 
Henry married the Spanish Princess Catherine, who 
had been betrothed to him by his father 
when he was only twelve. She was six ^*^^?^f*^ 
years older than the King, and some Catherine of 
people still thought that, as Catherine "^^qS 
was the widow of Henry's brother Ai*thur, 
they ought not to be married. However, the King 
told his subjects that his wife and brother had never 
been reaUy married, but only engaged, and also that 
the Pope had given leave for this wedding to take 
pJace. This satisfied every one, and for many years 
Henry and Catherine seem to have been very foad 
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of each other. Beveral children were bom to them, 
but they all died, except one daughter, when quite 
babies, much to Henry's sorrow. 

At leng^ it began to be feared that there would 

Uncertainty ^® ^^ ^^® ^^^ *® come to the throne when 
ofthewio- Henry died, and that this might lead to 
S!^.*** another dreadful war like the War of the 
Boses. 

Henry's chief minister during the early part of 

his reign was Thomas Wolsey, the son of a wealthy 

townsman of Ipswich. Possessed of great 

WoS^. talent and ambition, Wolsey was able to 

1614^ rise from being fellow of Magdalen Col- 

log©, Oxford, to the very highest dignity 

in Church and State, becoming in 1514 Archbishop 

of York, in 1515 Chancellor, and in 1516 receiving 

from the Pope the title of Cardinal. 

The wealth of Wolsey was enormous, and the 
state he kept almost kingly. It is said that his 
household was composed of five hundred nobles, and 
he was waited on by knights and barons. Two 
houses built by him, Hampton Court and York 
House, afterwards called Whitehall, were so splen- 
did that they became royal palaces, while he also 
founded a school at Ipswich and a college at 
Oxford. 

The wonderfid power Wolsey possessed was 
used by him chiefly for the purpose of increasing 
Henry's authority, and by his influence the des- 
potism, of which we spoke in the last chapter, grew 
rapidly. 

In 1 5 1 3 Henry was drawn by his father-in-law, Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain, into a war with 
Battle of France. He won on August 16th, near 
pms. Q-uinegate, a battle called 3ie Battle of the 
Spurs, because the enemy fled so quickly from the 
field. But on the whole the campaign was not a 
very successful one, and while the King was ab- 
sent from England, the Scotch took the oppor- 
tunity of invading the northern counties. Henry 
hastened home, but in the meantime Thomas Howard, 
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the Earl of Surrey, had fought, on September 9th, 
the battle of Flodden Field, in which the 
Scotch King, James IV., was defeated and S^^®° 
slain, with many of the best and bravest 
of his nobles. 

In 1514 peace was made with France, and 
Louis XII. married Henry's sister Mary. On the 
death of Louis, his successor, Francis L, tried to 
keep up the friendly feelins: of France 
with England, by arranging a meeting ciothof 
near Guines between himself and Henry, ^^^u-. 
At this interview both Kings displayed so 
much grandeur, that the place at which it was held 
was called the " Field of the Qoth of Gold.*' 

Wolsey was very anxious that this peace should 
continue, as he knew that war could not be waged 
without money, and he dreaded being obliged to 
assemble a Parliament to ask for it. In 1516 Ferdi- 
nand, King of Spain, died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Charles V., who was also in 1519 
elected Emperor of Germany. Through ^e'dSm on 
his advice and influence Henry gave up <^^»g^- 
the French alliance, and began, in 1522, *^2^* 
a war with France by setting up the old claim of 
England to the duchy of Guienne. 

To meet the expenses of this war Wolsey had at 
first recourse to exacting money from the citizens of 
London, and demanding from the counties 
either supplies of sol(fiers or a tenth of £^f^ 
each man's yearly income. When he 
found that these measures did not bring in sufficient 
for his necessities, he assembled a Parliament in 
1523, and demanded from it in person a j^ggigt^j^Qg f 
large sum. His request was received in parliament, 
perfect silence. When at length Wolsey 1^23. 
appealed to Sir Thomas More, the Speaker * of the 
House, the latter fell on his knees, declaring that he 
had no power to reply until he had instructions to do 
so from the House. Unable to frighten Parliament 

• The Speaker was and is elected by the House of Commons 
to act as their mouthpiece and to maintain order. 
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into giving him the money desired, WoLsey went 
liafk to the old unlawful methods of taxation ; but 
rid I and poor were agreed in opposition to the 
Cardinal, declaring " that if men should give their 
gf>od8 by commission, then would it be worse than 
tiie taxes of France, and England should be bond 
and not free." 

This second French war was not much more suc- 
cessful than the former one, and in 1525 
peace was a^in made, by Francis agree- 
ing to pay Henry a sum of money every 
year. 



I'cire 
1626. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Why was the accession of 
llciir}* VI IT. hailed with so much 
Hat intnc ion ! What was the fate of 
KtnpMon and Dudley !— 2. How did 
1 1 (Miiy nhow his admiration for Colet 
find hi« friends? Why did Colet's 
iMf> ichinff make the bishops angry? 
Mow did ho help on the cause of 
(<(lu(* ition 7—8. Mention some of the 
win kn of Krasmus. Wi+h what pnr- 
IX .sc Nvci 1 hoy writfen ? What "book 
(li.l Sir Thomas More write ? Ex- 
i)l:iin its Mihjeot. What was the 
tiM'lin^ of ('Olot, Erasmus, More, and 
Uiviv IVionds about the separation 
of tlio Churoli of Knffland from the 
J'opn t — 4. Whom did Henry marry ? 
luw hut way d id he satisfy tho doubts 
«>t lii» «ubirct«T What caused it to 
lu' ItvmHl that there might be farther 
duplies about the succession? — 6. 
Who was Henry's chief Minister 
ihiring tho early years of his reign? 
To wliat highdiurniticHwns he raised? 
M««ntion the (latos of his prefer- 
luonts. — (1. Name tho pilaoes he 
built, and tbp rdtioational estfiblish- 
luMits lie founded. For what pur- 



poae did Wolsey use the great power 
which he possessed ? — 7. By whom 
and with whom was Henry drawn 
into a war in 1613 ? Give the date of 
the battle of the Spurs. Why was it 
so called? Who took the opportunity 
of invading England during Henry's 
absence, and with what result ?— 8. 
In what year was peace made, and 
what marriage then took place ? 
How did Francis I. try to keep up 
the fiiendly feeling between France 
and Englajid? What reason had 
Wolsey for wishing this peace to 
continue ? — &. When did Ferdinand, 
King of Spain, die ? By whom was 
he succeeded ? Of what country was 
he elected Emperor ? Give the date. 
What old daim did Henry set up 
through his influence ? — 10. To what 
measures had Wolsey recourse to 
meet the expenses of this war ? How 
did he act when he found these m>9a- 
sures insufficient ? How was his re- 
quest received ? — 11. When was peace 
again made with France, and on 
what conditions ? 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

HENRY VIII. [ctntinued). 1509—1549. 

MEANWHILE there had begun in Germany a 
movement in the Church which was to have 
great influence on this country. In 1517 TheRefor- 
the Pope, Leo X., was in want of money, mation in 
and determined to get it by selling in- ^r°^any. 
dulgences. The people believed that it was in the 
power of the Pope to grant pardons for sins, and 
Leo offered that any person wiio wanted forgiveness 
for anything he had done amiss might obtain it by 
sending a little money to him towards building a new 
church to St. Peter in Rome. 

These indulgences were sent throughout Germany 
and sold by travelling monks. A Dominican friar, 
named Tetzel, came with them to the town 
of Wittemberg, where Martin Luther, a ^JJjJ^ 
young Augustinian monk, was professor of 
a new university under the Elector of Saxony. Luther 
knew these indulgences were only sold by the Pope 
because he wanted money, and he resolved to make 
a stand against them. So he wrote a paper of 
ninety-five short theses, or statements of opinion on 
the subject, and nailed it up against the door of the 
principal church in Wittemberg. This was the be- 
ginning of what we call the Reformation of reHgiou. 

When Leo X. heard of Luther's action, he tried 
at first to win him from his views by fair words ; 
but failing in his efforts, he sent forth what was 
called a Bull"*^ against him, that is, he ordered his 

* This word is from the Latin bulla, a little ball. It was 
applied to a Bolemn edict of the Pope, because of the seals 
that were attached to it like hanging ballB. 
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books to be burnt by the hangman, and declared 
that he would be excommunicated if he did not re- 
pent within six days. Luther replied by publicly 
burning the Pope's Bull on the 10th of December, 
1520. 

To answer for his conduct, Luther was ordered to 
attend a great meeting or JDtet, which was to be held 
Diet of at the town of Worms in April, 1521. To 
Worma. this Diet came Charles V., the newly- 
1521. elected Emperor, and the chief nobles and 
princes of Germany. Before them all Luther was 
asked if he would give up the opinions he held and 
submit to the Pope. He replied that to nothing but 
the Bible would he ever submit, and exclaimed, 
** Here I stand ; I can do no other. God help me." 
Although the Emperor and many German princes 
would have liked to get rid of Luther as a heretic 
and rebel, they were afraid to do so on account of 
his great popidarity. He was also protected by the 
Elector of Saxony. His judges, therefore, were forced 
to give him leave to return home. His friends, know- 
ing him to be nevertheless in extreme danger, took 
biTn prisoner and shut him up for safety in flie castle 
of Wartburg. Here he stayed some months, spend- 
ing his time in translating the Old and Kew Testa- 
ments into German. 

From that time Luther's opinions continued to 

spread ; other Eef ormers sprang up, and in England 

many persons began to read Luther's works, and to 

Tyndaie'8 wouder whether he were right or wrong. 

Bible. Copies of the Bible were sought for, and 

^^^^- in 1525 WiUiam Tyndale made an English 

translation of the Scriptures, had it printed at 

Worms, and secretly brought to England. Other 

translations followed, but Tyndale's was the one 

most used for a time. 

At lirst Henry took part with the Pope and 

King Henry, opposed Luther, and while the Diet of 

the fSS^ "°^ ^^^f"^'^? ^f^^ being held he wrote a book 

" ' against him, for which the Pope gave 

Henry the tide of ^'Defender of the Faith." 
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As yet Charles Y. had professed great affection for 
Henry and Henry's chief minister. Car- 
dinal Wolsey. It was Wolsey's wish to chSL^v^ 
be made Pope, and Charles promised to 
help him to realise his ambition. 

But when Leo X. died Charles broke his word, 
and another man was chosen as Pope instead of 
Wolsey. Charles had also engaged to marry the 
Princess Mary, Henry's daughter, while all the time 
he had been planning to obtain the hand of a 
Portuguese princess. When these things came to 
the ears of the King of England he was both vexed 
and disappointed. 

Henry had in the meantime met a beautiful young 
lady, whose name was Anne Boleyn, and whom he 
thought he would like better to have for a 
wife than his own Catherine, who was six B^yn. 
years older than himseK. He considered l^lSr 
the subject a long time, and at last said he 
was afraid that he had done very wrong when he 
married the Queen, as she had been his brother's 
betrothed, and that the loss of his children had been 
a judgment on him for breaking the law. 

Henry then set Wolsey to work to persuade the 
Pope to give him leave to send away Catherine and 
to m*.rry another woman. The Pope did not like to 
refuse, but, on the other hand, he did not wish to 
offend Charles, who was Catherine's nephew ; so he 
delayed his answer from time to time until several 
years had passed. At length we are told that Thomas 
Cranmer, a tutor at Cambridge, advised the King to 
get the opinion of all the learned men in the different 
colleges in Europe on the matter ; and Henry, saying 
that Cranmer " had got the right sow by tiie ear," 
followed his advice. The colleges were generally in 
favour of Henry ; and in 1532 he took the matter into 
his own hands, married Anne, and declared Catherine 
to be no longer his wife, while his daughter Mary 
was forbidden to make in future any daim to the 
English crown. 

Meanwhile Wolsey's behaviour with resi^ect "^ft 
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taxation had made him very unpopular, especially 
as the King, when complaints were made 
Woiwy. *o ^^ on the subject, threw all the blame 
iMo" on the minister. Henry had also become 
discontented with his favourite for not 
having helped him to obtain a divorce from Cathe- 
rine ; and in 1529, when the abuses in the Church 
were being discussed, Wolsey was accused before 
Parliament of having used the authority given him 
by the Pope contrary to the interests of the King. 
He was accordingly dismissed from his high power, 
and allowed to retsdn only the Archbishopric of York, 
to which town he returned in 1530. 

Here Wolsey continued to keep up his accustomed 
state, but his influence among the northern nobles 
awakened the suspicion of the court. He was arrested 
for high treason, and was travelling to London to 
answer the charge when he fell ill of a fever, and 
died at Leicester Abbey. AVe ai*e told some of his 
last words were, " Had I but served my God as I 
liave served my King, He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs." 

Henry's treatment of Catherine, and his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, caused a quarrel between him and 
Reformation ^^© Pope, and led the King to side with 
in En^and. those who were anxious for a reform in the 
Church. To forward it many new laws were passed in 
Parliament. An end was put to the payment of large 
simis of money to Rome. People were no longer to 
be burnt for speaking againist the Pope ; and lastly, 
in 1534, the ooedience which had as yet been given 
to the Pope was transferred to Henry, who took the 
title of '* Head of the Church of England." 

But the men who had begun the reform of the 
Cliurch in England drew back when they saw the 
wav in which Henry was acting. Sir 
gSSaS Thomas More thought the King wrong in 
^Saa. disobejdng the Pope and in putting away 
1535. j^.^ g^^ wife. He, therefore, refused to 
HiM* Anno crowned, or to give Henry the honour he 
al\ra}*8 given to the Pope. For this refusal Sir 
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Thomas More, with Fisher, Bishop of Eochester, were 
Bent to the Tower of London, and in 1535, condemned 
to die. 

More had been a kind husband and loving father, 
and his friends and relatives were very much dis- 
tressed at the King's hard sentence. His wife often 
came to see him while he remained in prison, and he 
woidd try to cheer her by asking, '*Is not this house 
as nigh heaven as mine own ? " His daughter Mar- 
garet, whom he loved most fondly, would also often 
visit him; yet he never showed himself aught but 
brave and manly. At length the day came when he 
was to be executed, and he was awakened from his 
sleep and told to prepare for death. He heard the 
news quite calmly, saying, ** I am much bounden to 
the King for the benefits and honours he has bestowed 
upon me ; and, so help me God, most of all am I 
bounden to him that itpleaseth his Majesty to rid me 
shortly out of the miseries of this present world." 

At nine o'clock he was led from the Tower, bearing 
in his hands a red cross ; but when he came to the 
scaffold he felt it shake as he placed his foot upon it. 

** See me safe up," he said ; *'for my coming down 
I can shift for myseK." Then he began to speak to 
the people, but was forbidden to go on, and so only 
asked them to *' pray for him and bear witness that 
he died true to the Holy Catholic Church, and a 
faithful servant of God and the King." Then the 
executioner begged him to forgive him for what he 
was going to do, and More turned and kissed him, 
telling him to ** pluck up his spirits and not be 
afraid to do his office." Just as the blow which should 
cut off his head was going to fall he moved away his 
beard, saying, *' Pity that should be cut that has not 
committed treason." 

Colet had died in 1519, but Erasmus, who was 
now old and in bad health, heard of Sir Thomas 
More's death with great sorrow. Nor did he live 
more than a few months after. In 1536 he too died, 
and was buried at Basle. 

Thus the early Eef ormers passed away \ "but '^'^\t 
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oontumed by others, thougli often in a veiy 
rough and rude fashion. For many years 
the people had made complaints against the 
nMmkB; and Henry, haying got his own 
way urdi the higher clergy, determined 
now to deal a blow at them. 
The minister who had taken the place of Wolsey was 
called Thomaa CromweU. He had formerly been in the 

^ service of the Cardinal, bnt his plans were 

CroowciL '^^ry different from those of his late master. 
J^^— He was opposed to the monasteries, and 
in after times gained the nickname of the 
"Hammer of the Monks." Cromwell had a very 
decided liking for the new ideas, and took much 
pleasure in carrying out Henry's orders. He sent 
persons round to visit all the monasteries, and to find 
out if what men said of them was true. 

Every monk when he began what he called his 
religious life promised always to remain poor, to 
CommtKxn ^^^7 ^ Superior, and never to marry. He 
of tbe was to spend all his time in the service of 

™**°*"*®™^ God, in prayer, in preaching, in listening 
to the confessions of tiiose who had sinned, and in 
helping them to lead better lives. The monks and 
nuns aJso taught the children and tended the sick ; 
and, therefore, many rich people were glad to give 
them money and lands, especially as they believed 
by so doing they themselves would get a higher place 
in heaven. Thus for many years the monks and 
nuns had done a very great deal of good, and had 
ministered to the needs of the tunes ; but having, 
through the gifts of others, grown very rich, some of 
them became lazy and idle, and took to drinking and 
other bad ways, making the people among whom 
they lived worse instead of better. Indeed, Crom- 
weU brought such an evil report of them before Par- 
liament that it is said the cry of *' Down with them ! 
down with them !" was heard on every side. 

Henry was not slow to follow this advice. In 

Oxford 1536 all the smaller monasteries were 

reformed. put down, and in 1539 the larger ones 

ere broken up. Oxford alao was visited, and the 
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teaching there improved; new books were intro- 
duced, and many of the old ones torn up and 
thrown away as waste paper. A Bible, Chained 
fastened by a chain, was also placed by Bibles. 
Henry's orders in every church. 

But the people in the North and in other parts of 
England did not like all these sudden changes. They 
could not alter, at the King's command, 
the faith in which they had been trained. '^ngrimBge 
And when the simple country folk saw the of Gr».ce." 
shrines destroyed at which they had so ^^* 
often prayed, the abbeys and the monasteries pulled 
down, and the monks and nims turned into the 
streets, they grew mad with anger and alarm. In 
1537 they rose, led by their parish priests, and, carry- 
ing flags and crosses, they marched along, their forces 
increasing as they went until they grew to about forty 
thousand in number. Eobert Aske, a lawyer, of Don^ 
caster, and many nobles and abbots joined them ; and 
as the rising was a religious one, they called it the 
** Pilgrimage of Grace." They were, however, 
opposed and conquered by the Duke of Norfolk. 
Aske and other leaders were put to death. 

Henry's first wife, Catherine, died in 1536, her 
death being due to Henry's treatment of her. Her 
rival Anne, it is said, rejoiced at the news, 
but her joy did not last long. Henry Hemy's 
soon grew suspicious of her. She was ™*'^^^®*' 
accused of unfaithfulness to the King, and put to 
death for treason. May 19th, 1536. Axine left one 
little girl called Elizabeth. The day after 
Anne's execution the King married Jane ^^onr. 
Seymour, and by her he had, to his great jxA®®* 
delight, a son, who was named Edward. 1537. 
Jane Seymour only lived a few days after 
the boy's birth, and the King at once began to look 
out for a fourth wife. 

Hi« adviser, CromweU, now determined to arrange 
a marriage between the King and Anne of ^ ^ 
Cleves, a princess who was attached to the cievee. 
new doctrines. Henry never saw his l^SO* 
bride until she came to England, aufli'v^ka'^^T^ ^v 
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appointed to find her coarse and plain, and quite un- 
able to speak a work of English. However, he 
married her, but he never forgave Cromwell 
ThomL ^^^ ^s part in the matter. Before long 
OromweU. he determined to bring about his ruin. 

1540. j^ ^^^Q Cromwell, as Sir Thomas More, 
Anne Boleyn, and others before him, was accused of 
treason, and with little show of justice condemned 
to death. 

After the fall of CromweU, the Roman Catholic 
party that was opposed to reform, and of which Gar- 
diner, Bishop of Winchester, was the chief leader, 
was agam taken into favour by the King, and through 
its influence various persecuting laws were passed. 
Owinff to this several persons were put to death for 
their belief in the new teaching. Among these was 
a young lady named Anne Ascue, who was burnt to 
death in Smithfield, in 1546, for not believing that 
tlie bread and wine taken at the Sacrament were the 
real body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

Henry soon parted from his wife Anne of Cleves, 

who seems to have easily contented herself with 

receiving a pension of £3,000 a year. He 

Howa^* i^^^tt married a beautiful girl called Cathe- 

1640— rine Howard, but a year and a half after 

their marriage she, too, Avas beheaded, 

while Catherine Parr, a clever widow, became his 

sixth and last wife. She seems to have managed her 

Catherine tyrannical husband with great skill, nursed 

Parr. him in the long and painful illness which 

1642. preceded his death, took care of his three 

children, and altogether pleased his fickle temper. He 

died January 28th, 1547. 

This reign is chiefly famous because in it the 
nation broke away from the Pope and began the 
- Reformation of the Church. But it is 
Henrv VIII. also notewoii;hy for the growth of a des- 
1647. potism which caused mischief later on. 
Amongst other illustrations of the increase of the 
royal power, it should be noted that one of the 
last statutes of this reign enabled the King to make 
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a law by merely proclaiming his will. Parliament 
also allowed liini to dispose of tlie succession to the 
crown at his own pleasure, just as if the kingdom 
had been his own estate. Wales was made entirely 
one with England, and Ireland was brought more 
under the English, being called henceforth the King- 
dom instead of the Lordship of Ireland. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What was meant hy the " Ee- 
formation " ? Where did it begin, 
and when? Who was its first leader? 
What do we mean by a ** Pai>al 
BuU?" What effect had this move- 
ment on England ? How did Henry 
gaia the tiUe of Defender of the 
Faith?— 2. How did Charles V. be- 
have t oward s Cardinal Wolsey and 
Henry Vm. ?— 3. What excuse did 
Henry make for wishing to divorce 
his first wife? Why did not the 
Pope p^ve him at first a direct answer 
on this question ? What advice did 
Cranmernve the King? With what 
result ? How did Henry act in the 
end ? — i. What causes lea to the ruin 
of Wolsey? Eelate his end— 6. How 
did Henrys treatment of Catherine, 
and marriage of Anne, affect Eng- 
and ? Why was Sir Thomas More 



condemned to death? — 6. By whom 
was Wolsey succeeded ? In what way 
did Cromwell's views differ from 
those of his late master? What 
nickname did he gain? — 7. What 
good purx>oses baa formerly been 
served by monasteries? How had 
they become corrupted? Give the 
dates of the dissolution of the gi'eater 
and smaller monasterieei. What other 
changes wei-e made at this time ?— 8. 
What led to the revolt called the 
" Pilgrimage of Grace ? " Whywas 
it so named? — 9. Mention King 
Henry's other wives, and give the 
names of his children. What WEUi 
the fate of Cromwell?— 10. What 
laws x)assed in this reign show the 
growth of the royal power? — 11. 
Name the changes made reg^arding 
Wales and Ireland. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EDWAED TL 1547—1553. 

HENEY TIIL made a will a little while before 
he died, and, so long as his son was too 

joang to reign bj himself, he directed 
l ^ j f imr ^'^^ ^® government of the country should 

be carried on by his sixteen executors, or 
men appointed by him to execute his wilL They 
were to have the advice of twelve counsellors, and at 
the head of them all was placed Lord Hertford, the 
brother of Jane Seymour. Henry had chosen his 
men carefully, partly among the Beformers, or 
Protestants as they were now called^ because they 
protetted against the errors of Bome, and partly 
among the Catholics. He intended that each party 
should have a voice in the affairs of the land. He 
also said in his will, that if his son Edward died 
without children, his daughter iiary was to succeed 
him, and after Mary, Elizabeth. 

Edward himself was at this time only ten years 
old, and he was not to come of age until he was 

Edvudvi. ®i^^^^^^- ^ ^® ^®^ before he was 
seventeen, we cannot blame him for all the 
troubles which came upon England during the few 
years that he was King. 

After Henry's death, Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
persuaded the other executors of Henry's will to 
make him Protector of the kingdom, and 
ProtertOT iig received the title of Duke of Somerset; 
while the son of Dudley, the money-mak- 
ing lawyer who had done so much mischief in the 
reign of Henry Vll., was created Earl of Warwick. 
Somerset's brother. Sir Thomas Seymour, was also 
laiBed to high honours. 
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Somerset began at once to use his new power in 
helping forward the Eeformation. He had made up 
his mind that England should become a Protestant 
country, whether flie people liked it or not ; and of 
course this could not be brought about suddenly 
without persecution. Unhappily the people of those 
days, to whatever party they might happen to be- 
long, thought it was their duty to make others be- 
lieve the same as they did ; and this mistaken idea 
led to a great deal of misery. 

Thomas Cranmer was at this time Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had gradually been becoming more 
and more of a Protestant in heart, and it rj^j^^j^g 
was his help that the Duke of Somerset Cranmer, 
sought. Cranmer was a wise and learned ^caate^-^ 
man, but timid and weak when thrown bury. 
into temptation ; and he, too, was not slow ^ 1556. 
to persecute others for their religion, 
though he found persecution very hard to endure 
when it came to his own turn. Stfll English people 
have always felt an affection for the 
memory of Cranmer, as it is to him chiefly co^on 
they owe the Book of Common Prayer, ^I^^ 
which he compiled by translating portions 
of the old Latin Service Book into English. 

The Protector ordered that Cranmer' s new service 
book should be read in the churches, and also that 
the images of saints and angels should be taken 
away from aU places of worship. The order was a 
signal for great confusion. The most pas- 
sionate and bigoted people rushed to the ^5^'*^® 
churches, broke the statues to atoms, 
smashed the painted glass, and covered the pictures 
on the walls with whitewash. 

But although the Londoners and the men in the 
larger towns liked these changes, the country folk still 
looked on them with wonder and horror, j^. 
They had been used to name their children of the 
after their patron saints and offer flowers <»^t^- 
at their shrines. Now they saw the images of the 
saints flung to the groimd, the crosses at which they 
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bad prayed taken away, and all those things they 
had been taught to regard as good and holy treated 
as wrong and worthless. No wonder that their 
discontent increased. 

Meanwhile the Protector had to turn his thoughts 

towards Scotland. The last King, James Y., nad 

died in 1542, and left a baby girl called 

XMTjj^een jnfajy^ whom the English wanted as a wife 

Igg- for their yoTing King Edward "VI. ; for 
^^' they thought that if the marriage took 

Slace England and Scotland would become one king- 
om. The Scotch themselves did not like the mat<m, 
and when Somerset found he could not persuade them 
to consent to it he determined to try force ; and, col- 
lecting an army, he began to march towards Scotland. 

The Scotch at once rose and met the English at 
Musselburgh, September 10th, 1547. Here was 
Pinkie xought a fierce and savage battle, called 

cieuffh. the battle of Pinkie Cleugh or Mussel- 
. 1647. burgh. The English won, though in this 
instance neither the victory nor their behaviour after 
the battle gained them any credit, but only caused 
between the two nations a very angry and bitter 
feeling, which lasted for a long time. 

This defeat did not make the Scotch more anxious 
Manioee of ^ niarry their little Queen to the English 
Mary and the King than they had been before. She was 
Dauphin. therefore sent over to France for greater 
safety, and there betrothed to the King's eldest son. 

Somerset could not stay long in Scotland after his 
Plot, of Sir victory, as yery serious matters needed his 
Thomas presence in England. The country people 
^Sla^ were about to rise, and his own brother, 
1649. Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord Sudely, High 
Admiral, was plotting to be made Protector. 

Sir Thomas Seymour had married Catherine Parr, 
Henry's widow, and after her death he tried to per- 
suade the Princess Elizabeth to be his wife. He 
had lately attempted to collect soldiers to overthrow 
the power of his brother Somerset. 

That Seymour was to blame cannot be doubted, 
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but his condemnation was pronounced without trial" 
or opportunity to answer for himself. He 
was destroyed by what was called an act Attainder of 
of (tttainder^ a term which was too often ®^^°^* 
heard in the troublous times of our country. It 
meant a bill presented to Parliament to attaint a 
man or pronoimce him condenmed for high treason. 
As King, Lords, and Commons united coxdd do any- 
thing, fiiere was no trial needed. They made the 
law f jr the occasion. When the bill was passed it 
became in fact an Act of Parliament, making it 
lawful to put a particular man to death. By such an 
act of attainder Sir Thomas Seymour was beheaded 
March 20th, 1549. 

The execution of Sir Thomas Seymour did not 
lessen the Protector's difficulties. A spirit of dis 
content was spreading everywhere, and for j^gg^Q^g ^ 
it there were many causes. In the first general du*- 
place the Gk)vemment, which ^fas very content. 
jnuch in debt, caused bad money to be coined, and 
this made everything seem dearer. Then the estates 
which Henry had taken away from the monks had 
been given to nobles and gentlemen, who hrd only 
of late risen to power, and who appear to have been 
rather hard to the poor. 

The lands of the monks had generally been used 
for g^wing com and vegetables ; but the new land- 
lords found they could gain more if they used their 
fields for feeding sheep, the wool of which they sent 
to Flanders and sold for a good deal of money. As 
it only takes one man to look after a flock of sheep, 
while many are needed to reap a field of com, the 
new landlords did not need to employ so many 
labourers as the monks had done, and many persons 
accordingly found themselves without any work to do. 

Then, too, the monks, with all their faults, had 
been kind masters; they had helped the sick and 
those imable to work, while they had allowed the 
poor people to take many pieces of waste land to till 
for their own use. The new landlords acted very 
differently: every piece of ground they could get 
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hold of they enclosed with their own estates, depriv- 
ing the poor of their only chance of getting a living. 

In 1549 disturbances began, both in the western 
and eastern counties. Many people refused to use 
Cranmer's new services. And the Protector, 
^Tjsifl knowing that the poor had many hardships, 
instead of putting down revolt with a strong 
hand, sent men into different parts of the country to 
find out all the causes which the poor had for complaint, 
and ordered that the commons and waste grounds 
should not be taken away from them by the rich. 

This encouraged the peasants to continue their 
resistance, and greatly enraged the gentry against 
« ^ _x ,r i. the Protector. Before long: the riots became 
really serious. In the eastern counties they 
were led by a tanner, of the village of Wymondham, 
near Norwich, called Eobert Ket. Ket held his camp 
at a place called Household Hill, to the north of 
Norwich ; and discontented people, to the number of 
sixteen thousand, flocked to him from the towns and 
hamlets roimd. 

In the middle of the common on which they held 
their meetings stood a large oak tree, which they 
called the Oak of Beformation. Under its shadow 
sat Ket, and held every day a court of justice. To 
him were brought the country gentlemen of the dis- 
trict who were charged with having robbed the poor. 
If they were found guilty they were made prisoners, 
though no harm was done them. But if they found 
any rich man who had got wealth by enclosing a 
piece of waste land, then would the rioters break 
down the palings, take away the sheep and cattle, 
and divide them equally among themselves. 

At length, as tiie Protector seemed so slow of 
action, the Council took the law into their own hands, 
^ . and sent an army to Exeter against the 
of western westem rebels, who were besieging that 
'^1549. town. After having gained a victory over 
them at Clijff they relieved Exeter, and put 
down the rebels with great severity, hanging many 
of the priests on the towers of their parish churches. 
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A messenger was now sent to Ket, offering him a 
pardon if lie made his men disperse. But when on 
ids refusal the messenger tried to take him ^j^^ Norwich 
prisoner, the whole town of Norwich made rebels. 
so great an uproar that the officer was i^®« 
very glad to escape. 

Lord Northampton was next sent to speak to Ket, 
but he too was forced to fly ; and at length the Earl 
of Warwick had to go thither with a number of 
soldiers, many of whom were not Englishmen, but 
Germans hired by the Protector to serve in the war 
against Scotland. 

Warwick with his army marched against Ket's 
camp on Household Hill, completely defeated him, 
and killed about four thousand of the rebels. Some 
of them were hanged on the Oak of Beformation, 
but Ket himself was executed at Norwich. 

These misfortunes gave rise to angry feelings 
towards the Protector. It was said that he was too 
strict with the young King, and that he p^^^ 
was ambitious of gaining royal power; Somerset. 
while many looked with jealous eyes at -i^®* 
the grand palace of Somerset House which he was 
building for himself, and to make room for which he 
had pulled down a parish church. 

The Earl of Warwick noticed and encouraged the 
growing ill-feeling towards the Protector, opposing 
him on every occasion. At last a q^uarrel arose 
between the Protector and the Council, which ended 
in the fall of Somerset from power, while Warwick 
became, in 1549, the leader of the nation. 

The people, however, soon found that they had 
not changed for the better ; for Somerset, although 
he made mistakes, was really anxious for 
the good of his coimtry, while Warwick SStectw. 
cared only for his own selflsh schemes. l^tS" 
Boulogne, which had b een won from the ^^^' 
French by Henry VJLLi., was given back to them in 
1650 ; while more and more bad money was ^^ . 
coined to pay the debts of the Govern- **™" 
ment. This only made the prices of everything rise.^ 
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until it was said that even if a poor man had '* three 
shillings a day for his day's labour he could scarce 
live on his hire." At last such trouble did this 
c-ciining of bad money make in the land, that in 1551 
the Council saw that some great effort must be made 
at reform. 

But there was too miu^h bad money eyerywhere 
for them to be able to call it in, and the only thing 
which could be done was at once to set the bsid coins 
down at their real yalue. Thus eaqh shilling was 
reduced to sixpence, and every one in the country 
found himself only half as rich as he had been before. 
Even this did not stop the coining of bad money, and 
the distress of the poor grew greater and greater. 

The Beformation also was carried on in a very 
wrong spirit. Gardiner, the Bishop of Winchester, 
TToseven of ^^^ Bonuer, Bishop of London, who both 
rheBefor- remained faithful to the Pope, not only 
matton. ^^^^ their bishoprics, which was perhaps 
reasonable, but they were imprisoned in the Tower 
as criminals. Even the Princess Mary was inter- 
ii^red with and told she must give up hearing mass. 
This she firmly refused to do, and asked her unde, 
Charles Y., King of Spain, to help her. Had he not 
had a great deal on lus hands just then he wotdd 
most likely have made war on England. 

Somerset, seeing that affairs were going on even 
worse without him than with him, determined if 
possible to regain his lost power. His 
Somerset. plans were, however, betrayed to "Warwick, 
1662. and jie was taken prisoner, tried, and con- 
demned to death. He was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
January 22nd, 1552. 

Warwick, who had lately been made Duke of 
Northumberland, having got rid of Somerset, ma- 
naged to gain great influence over Edward, 
G?ey. ^^^ whose health was beginning to fail. North- 
Bom, 1536. umberland felt sure that the King could 
*° ' * not live long, and laid his plans that he 
might continue in power after his death. It must 
be remembered that Henry YJU. had a sister Mary, 
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who had first married the King of France, and after 
his death, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. They 
had two daughters, Frances and Eleanor. Frances 
had married the Marquis of Dorset, and her eldest 
daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, was now chosen by 
Northumberland as a wife for his son, Guildford 
Dudley. 

The Lady Jane was only seventeen years old, and 
had been brought up in the Protestant faith. She 
was very fond of Edward, who also felt a great 
affection for her. Northumberland took advantage 
of Edward's feelings, and persuaded him to make a 
will setting aside his own two sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, who were the true heirs to the throne, 
and leaving the crown to the Lady Jane Grey. This 
was quite unlawful, as Edward had no power to alter 
his father's arrangements without the consent of 
Parliament. Still he had certain papers or letters 
patent drawn up and signed by many of the nobles, 
some of whom felt that they were doing ^^^^j^ ^^ 
wrong. The Archbishop Cranmer was the Edward vl 
last who wrote his name to this false deed, l*WS3. 
and he did so very reluctantly, giving way at last to 
the wish of the dying boy, who breathed his last on 
July 6th, 1553. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. What personB were chsoen to 
carrr on the govemment acoordint? 
to the directions given in Hemys 
will! How were these directions 
departed from ?— 2. Whose help did 
tiie Duke of Somerset seek when he 
determined to make England a Pro* 
testant conntry? What was the 
character of the latter ! Why did 
the English entertain a respect for 
his memory !— 8. How did the peo- 
ple in the towns and country places 
oiifer in their feelings about the 
changes in religion !--4. State the 



among the pe^le at this time 
How did the ]n*otector act, and 
what effect did his conduct have ! 
Give an account of the rising in 
Kent, and the way in which it was 
put down. — 7. Who encourage4l the 
growing ill-feeling towards the Pro- 
tector, and with what effect 1^~ 
8. How were the people affected by 
the Call of Somerset! What evils 
arose from the coining of bad money 
and wh'it was at length done to put 
a stop to it!— ^. Mention some of 
the acts of persecution towards the 



oaose and the r^ult of the battle of | Roman Catholics. What was the 
I^nkie Cleugh, and give the date- — fate of Somerset ! — 10. Explain the 
6. What serious matter now de- i plan made by the Duke of No^-thnm- 
manded the presence of Somerset in I berland tor altering the succession, 
England ! Explfdn the Act by and show the way m which he car- 
f^ch the Earl of Seymour was ' ried it out. Who wats the last who 
destooyed.— 4. Show dearly the va- , sisrned the deed ! Give the date of 
nous reasons fbr ths discontent ' Edward's death. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

MAEYI. l6o3— 1567. 

THE Duke of Northumberland did not at once tell 
the people that Edward was dead, as he wanted, 
Pchemeof before he proclaimed the Jjadj Jane Grey 
Northnm- quoon, to get Mary into his own hands, 
beriand. Therefore he sent his soldiers at once to 
Himsdon in Hertfordshire, where he believed her to 
be staying, to bring her to London. 

But Mary, quite aware of her danger, had gone to 
Kenninghall, on the Waveney, a castle near the sea- 
coast, from which she knew she could 
Mwys fore- easily escape should Northumberland's 
plot succeed. From thence she removed 
to Framlingham, and began to gather about her aU 
her Catholic friends, many of whom had fared badly 
in the last reign. 

As yet the Lady Jane had not heard of Edward's 
death, and when, on the 10th of July, lt563, North- 
umberland told her of it, and at the same time knelt 
to her as Queen of England, the girl, both surprised 
and dismayed, declared ''that it could not be; the 
crown was not for her ; she could not bear it ; she 
was not fit for it." Northumberland, however, took 
care to make her believe that she was really and 
lawfully Queen of England, and then she seems to 
have made up her mind calmly to do her best. But 
the harsh and cruel way in which the old religion 
had been put down caused nearly all the English 
people to take the side of Mary, who had, they knew, 
the best claim to be queen. The eastern counties 
at once declared themselves ready to fight in her 
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cause ; and when Northumberland marched with his 
army to oppose them, the Londoners looked sullenly 
after them, no one saying, * * God speed ye. " 
Northumberland's soldiers soon made mat- SSy*^^°^ 
ters worse for him by refusing altogether 
to fight against Mary, while the fleet declared her to 
be queen, and the Council sent to offer her the crown. 

Northumberland was much alarmed at the turn 
affairs had taken, and hoping that if he submitted 
to the queen he might escape the punishment he 
feared, he threw up his cap and shouted as his 
soldiers were doing for Queen Mary. Then he went 
to the Lady Jane, who was sitting in state in the 
Tower, and told her of his ill-fortune. She replied 
by telling him how welcome his words were, and 
asked if she might go home. But the Tower was a 
prison as well as a palace, and the Lady Jane was 
never to leave it until she left it to die. 

Meanwhile, on the 1 9th of July, the lords with the 
mayor and heralds went to Cheapside, and in the 
midst of all the people proclaimed Mary to p^. ^^ 
be queen. On hearing this the citizens re- mation of 
joiced that the affair should be settled with- *^® ^^««^ 
out a civil war, and shouted with all their might, ** God 
save the Queen ! God save the Queen ! " They then 
rushed to set the bells of St. Paul's and of all the 
other churches ringing, while Te Deums were sung 
and bonfires were lighted ; and the rich men spread 
tables in the streets covered with choice dishes off 
which to feast merrily with their friends and relatives. 

Thus was Mary greeted on her coming to the 
throne. We shall see how she in her turn, by her 
severities towards the Protestants, managed to change 
the feelings of her subjects from love to hatred. 

Mary was at this time thirty-six years old, and she 
had hitherto led a very unhappy life. The ill-treat- 
ment and death of her mother, Catherine of Aragon, 
had given her a great dislike to the Protestant party, 
and made her bitter and revengeful. She was, be- 
sides, sure in her own mind of the truth of the Boman 
Catholic faith; and as she believed that all ^k^;^ 
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departed from it would be lost for ever, she thought 
the beet way to win the praise of Gk>d was to destroy 
all Proteetants and restore £ngland to the power of 
the Pope. 

After the arrest of the Beformers the mass was 
again restored, the married clergy also were driven 
from their churches, and the Eoman Catholic bishops 
who had been put in prison in Edward's reign were 
set free, and their bishoprics given back to them. 

Northumberland was condemned to death, and 
when the end came, the man who had plotted 

against the Queen in order, as he said, 
2^1^^^ that the English should be ruled by a Pro- 
b«^^ testant, told the crowd standing round the 

scaffold that he died believing fimdy in 
the one true Catholic faith, *' to which, had he been 
brought sooner, he would not be in his present 
calamity." *' Woe worth him ! " said the Lady Jane 
Grey, when she heard of his conduct, ''he hath 
brought me and our stock in most miserable calamity 
by his exceeding ambition. Like as his life was — 
wicked and full of dissimulation — so was his end 
thereafter. I pray Qod I view no friend of mine die 
so. Should I, who am young and in my few years, 
^rsake my faith for the love of life ? May Gt)d for- 
bid!" 

Northumberland's conduct had its effect on the 
people, and caused the Eoman Catholics to believe 

that the Protestants would aU act in the 
m^ Kit same cowardly way when death was near, 



and that it would be very easy to win the 
land back to its old faith. Partly for the sake of a 
helper in this work, and x>artly also because she 
longed for some one to love, Mary made up her mind 
to marry Philip of Spain, the son of Charles V. 

Her subjects disliked the idea of Mary having a 
Spaniard A^r a husband, and wished her to marry 

Courtenay, Earl of Devon, a great-g^rand- 
SS^^Um son of Edward IV. Courtenay had done 
■«»**»«•* nothing to win Mary's liking ; but when 
the i^eople saw how determined she was to get her 
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own way they grew very angry and began to rebel 
against her. The Spaniards, they said, were coming 
to take England and make it a province of Spain. 
Itather than such an event should happen, Courtenay 
and Elizabeth must marry and be King and Queen of 
England. Different plots were made by the discon- 
tented people. In Cornwall and Devonshire there 
was one rising headed by Sir Peter Carew ; and at 
lieicester, in January, 1 554, the Duke of Suffolk made 
an effort in favour of his daughter, the Lady Jane. 

These plots failed, but in another rising in Kent, 
under Sir Thomas Wyatt, there was much greater 
danger to Mary. The men of Kent, always ^ ^, 
brave and fond of fighting, were roused Sraion. 
to anger at the thought of the Spanish l*^^* 
marriage, and willingly followed Wyatt, who marched 
to London at the head of fifteen thousand soldiers. 
The rebels seized the ships as they lay in the 
Thames, and the army which Norfolk took to fight 
against them left their leader to follow Wyatt, shout- 
ing with all their might, ** A Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! we 
are all Englishmen." Mary, though in London and 
in the midst of danger, showed no fear. With a 
brave air and **her deep man's voice" she rode 
(February 2nd) boldly to the Guildhall and spoke to 
the people there, telling them she did not care so 
much to marry, that she would do so without the con- 
sent of Parliament ; and begged them ** to stand fast 
against the rebels — ^your enemies and mine." 

This courage saved her. Twenty thousand men 
enrolled themselves the next day as defenders of 
their Queen, and when Wyatt and his men tried to 
enter London by Southwark Bridge they found it 
had been secured by the citizens. The only way for 
Wyatt to reach London was to take his men up the 
river till they got as far as Kingston, and then to 
bring them eJI across in boats. This had to be done 
by night, and the roads being dirty and difiicult to 
travel, it took some time. All the while the Queen's 
army was gaining strength and preparing for hep 
defence. 
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At length Wyatt's men, weary and out of order, 
marclied from Kingston down to what we now call 
Piccadilly, and reached Hyde Park Comer. There 
they were met by the Eoyal troops, and many of 
them scattered. But Wyatt, though despairing of 
success, still went on past St. James's Palace, past 
Charing Cross, and up the Strand until, with only 
twenty-four followers left, he reached Temple Bar. 
Then he sank down exhausted at the gate, cr3dng 
out, "I have kept touch." It was closed against 
him. He was taken prisoner, and the rebellion was 
at an end. 

Archbishop Cranmer was hurried to the Tower, 

tion '^^^^'^ ^® ^*^ s^^^ followed by Nicholas 
of Protest- Bidley, Bishop of London, and Hugh Lati- 
"**•• mer. Bishop of Worcester. All three men 

had been active in promoting reform in the Church, 
while Latimer, the son of a Leicestershire 
La&er. farmer, was noted for being the most elo- 
btS ifils* ^^®^* preacher and one of ti[ie bravest men 
* of the time. When quite young he had 
devoted himself eagerly to the pursuit of the ** Mew 
Learning," and had become by degrees an earnest 
Reformer, daring even to oppose Bang Henry Vlll. 
when he thought he was in error. On other occasions 
Latimer had been in danger of his life on account of 
the faith he held. Li 1546 he was arrested for 
heresy and resigned his bishopric, but had become 
again court preacher during the reign of Edward VT. 
Latimer might have escaped had he chosen, but 
preferred to await his trial in England, although ^he 
felt that martyrdom was before him. ** This place 
has long groaned for me," he exclaimed as he passed 
Smithfield, the spot where executions for heresy 
generally took place. 

As yet the Queen had seemed to be of a mild and 

0^^ merciful disposition, but the rising had 

Clary's horrified and angered her, and she was 

Yengeanoe. peady to take a terrible revenge on the 

Protestants. 

The first to fail were the Lady Jane Grey and her 
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young liusband, Lord Guildford Dudley. They were 
both beheaded, February 12th, 1554, on 
Tower Hill. Before the Lady Jane was gSJ"?^**' 
put to death Mary did what she could, ^^^^Zw^ 
according to her ideas, to save the soul 
of her victim. She sent Feckenham, Abbot of 
Westminster, a Boman Catholic priest, to talk to 
Lady Jane, and if he could to convert her. But the 
heroic girl remained firm in her own faith. Hep 
husband was the first of the two led out to die, and 
his yoimg wife saw him depart. She also saw his 
dead body brought back in the cart. But nothing 
moved her to fear. When her turn came she thanked 
Feckenham for his attentions to her, and walked 
calmly up the steps of the scafPold. Then telling 
the people that she had been wrong in accepting 
the crown, but was really guiltless in intention, 
she knelt down, laid her head on the block, and 
died. 

The same day many of the rebels were slain ; and 
in order to terrify the Londoners gibbets were 
erected all over the town, so that everywhere the 
dead bodies of those who had been hanged were 
exposed to view. The prisons also were crowded 
with people, and the Tower was so full that Cranmer, 
Bidley, and Latimer were all placed in one cell. On 
the 23rd Lady Jane's father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
was beheaded, and he was followed by other nobles 
who had helped in the rebellion. 

Even the Princess Elizabeth was in great danger, 
and all cleans were used to make Wyatt accuse her. 
She was ordered to come to London, but j^g^j^^ ^^ 
returned word that she was ill. This Mary the Princess 
believed to be only an excuse, and Eliza- Elizabeth, 
beth was sent, much to her own dismay, to the Tower. 
It is possible that she would not have left this prison 
aHve if her sister could have helped it ; but all the 
young men of the day, and indeed the people gene- 
rally, were so fond of Elizabeth that the Queen was 
afraid to do her any harm. Mary was told that no 
case could be made out against her sister, and 
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Elizabeth was therefore allowed to leave the Tower 
and g^ to Woodstock. 

As Wjratt's rebellion had failed, nothing more 
could be said against Maty's marriage with PhiKp, 
and &e Qneen became more and more 
p^^^^ anxious to see her husband. But Philip, 
Sp^^ who had been forced into this marriage 
quite against his own will, came slowly 
and imwillingly, knowing all the time that he was 
not at all popular. Indeed, so much did he dread the 
English f eelmg against the match, that he thought it 
needful to bring his own cook for fear of being poi- 
soned. When at last, in July, 1554, he arrived, he 
found his bride old, plain, and careworn, and he soon 
grew very weaiy of her show of affection for him. 

So far Mary had succeeded in gaining her wishes ; 
her country had returned to the Boman Catholic faith, 

oardi ai ^^^ ®^® ^^^ gained the husband for whom 
Pole and she longed. She hoped, too, that England 
^^1^^^ would soon be reconciled to the Pope, for 
authority. Cardinal Pole, an Englishman, a Plan- 
^'^^^ tagenet, and a zealous Catholic, was com- 
ing from !Rome to make the best terms he could for 
the restoration of the land, which for so long had 
disobeyed the head of the Church. 

Pole was the son of Margaret, the daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, Edward IV. *s brother, and 
had been absent from England at the time when 
Henry VIII. did away with the rule of the Pope in 
this country. When that King after this ordered 
him to return, he refused. On this account he was 
declared a traitor, and was forbidden ever again to 
set foot in England. But things having taken another 
turn, Pole* 8 exile was at last over, and he was com- 
ing home; at first, however, only as a messenger, 
and not with any authority. England was, to all 
appearances, ready to receive him. Crowds were 
slathered together at Dover to meet and welcome 
him; and when he entered Canterbury he found 
the streets thronged with happy faces, while the 
people shouted, *' God save your Gfrace !" 
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At Bochester, however, lie received the news that 
he might act as the ^^ papal legate," or ambassador ; 
that is, he was to act in England in all things as the 
Pope would were he there himself. 

So the Cardinal was rowed up in his barge to the 
palace at Whitehall, with the silver cross, which 
showed he was the Pope's legate, gleaming at the 
bow of his boat. This was on November 24th, and 
on the 28th Pole made a long speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, telling them how thankful they ought 
to be for their faithful Queen and her husband, and 
saying that he, being there as legate, had the keys 
of heaven, which he would open to them if they would 
be reconciled to Eome. 

Most of the members of Parliament, being Roman 
Catholics, were very pleased with Pole's words, and 
when, two days after, they accepted the Pope's 
forgiveness from Pole, he absolved them from 
their errors as they knelt on the floor at White- 
hall, while TeDeums were joyfully sung in the chapel 
adjoining. 

In January, 1555, the laws for the burning of 
heretics, which had been done away with ^ _^ ^ 
in the reign of Edwaid VI., were re- of the 
newed, and Gardiner, Bonner, and other ^^^^^^ 
bishops at once set to work to root out heretics. 
what they considered to bo wrong opinions. 1^56. 

But though the Parliament were so far ready to 
give way to Mary, they refused altogether to pro- 
mise that Philip should have the crown E^ft^gjQQf 
before the Princess Elizabeth if Mary died. Philip's 
They also refused to give up the lands succesaioa. 
which Henry had taken away from the clergy. These 
estates belonged generally to the nobles, to whom 
they bad been given as presents, and of course they, 
even though they had turned Homan Catholics 
again, did not like to make themselves poor. Thus 
Mary had to content herseK with giving back to the 
Church the lands which belonged to herseK, and 
with refounding whatever abbeys she could. 

The first who were tried for heresy and condemnodL 
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to be bumedf were Bogers, a Canon of St. Paul's, 
and Hooper, Bishop of Gloncest^. Bogers 



was burned at Smithfield, and Hooper in 
gj^«nd iiig own cathedral city, on the 4th of 

February. Both were offered pardon at 
the last moment if they would confess themselves to 
be in the wrong. Bol^ refused, and remained true 
to their faith to the last. 

Bowland Taylor, a clergyman, was burned at his 
own town of Hadleigh, the streets of which ** were 

beset on both sides with men and women 
5^J^ of the town and country, who waited to 

see him. When they beheld him so led 
to death, with weeping eyes and lamentable Toices 
they cried, * Ah, good Lord ! there goeth our good 
shepherd from us!' 'What place is this?' asked 
Taylor, ' and what meaneth it, that so many people 
are gathered together?' *It is Oldham Common,' 
they replied, 'the place where you must suffer.' 
'Thanked be God,' he exclaimed, 'I am even at 
home ; ' " and so he alighted from his horse, and with 
both his hands rent the hood from his head. But 
when the people saw his reverend and ancient face 
they burst out weeping, and cried, saying, "God 
save thee, good Dr. Taylor ; Jesus Christ strengthen 
thee and help thee ; the Holy Ghost comfort &ee." 
Then would he have spoken to the people, but his 
guards would not allow it ; and when he had prayed, 
and kissed the stake, the £re was lighted. He stood 
still, without crying or moving, until a blow on the 
head ended his Hfe. 

Scenes like these only made the English sympathise 

with the Protestants and hate their perse- 
Eeactionof cutors ; and when one after another was 

sent to the stake, the horror of Mary and 
of Mary's rule grew more and more intense. 

The chief Heformers, Ridley, Bishop of London, 
Latimer, who had been Bishop of Worcester, and 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, were now to 
die. To dispose of the first two was not at all diffi- 
cult, as they had been made bishops since Henry's 
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quarrel with the Pope. But Cranmer had received 
his archbishopric before that time, so his case had to 
be tried in Borne as well as in England. 

Latimer and Ridley were burned at Oxford, on 
October 16th, 1555 ; ihey were led from their prisons 
to suffer. Latimer, who was eighty-six ^ ,. 

IT 'IT i».i*^i Latimer and 

years old, was curiously dressed m a thread- Ridley, 
bare frieze coat, imder which he wore a 1656. 
long white shroud. His head was covered with a 
handkerchief, over which was a nightcap. Ridley, 
on the other hand, was clad in a trim black gown 
and fur tippet. ** Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
and play the man," cried Latimer, as they were 
chained to the stake ; ** we shall this day light such 
a candle in England as, by the grace of God, shall 
never be put out." Latimer soon died, for the bag of 
gunpowder which had been tied round his neck ex- 
ploded and killed him; but Ridley suffered much 
longer. 

It is said that Cranmer, from his prison, saw the 
death of his friends, and, if this be true, it 
may be that the great dread of a like fate ^^^i^f^ 
made him at last listen to the Roman 
Catholics, and sign six recantations, or letters of 
submission, in the hope of saving his life. 

But Cranmer had bitterly offended Mary by the 
way in which he had helped Henry when the King 
wished to part from her mother, Catherine 
of Aragon, as well as in the part he had ^'J^S? 
taken in trying to bring Lady Jane Grey drawai ot his 
to the throne. She had made up her mind, ^''J^gj'*"- 
therefore, that he should die ; but imlike 
the other martyrs he was to be allowed to speak, 
because it was thought he would, at his death, 
confess himseK to be a Roman Catholic. 

In this his judges were mistaken ; for when, on 
March 21st, 1556, in St. Mary's Church, Oxford, he 
stood up to speak to the people, he told them that 
the thing which troubled his conscience more than 
anything he had ever done in all his life was the 
signing of his recantations, and that as in thU hi% 

R 
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right hand had most offended so it should £rst he 
burnt. ** As for the Pope," he exclaimed, ** I utterly 
refuse him, as Christ's enemy and Antichrist, vrith 
all his false doctrines." When they heard these 
words they hurried Cranmer quickly to the stake ; 
but he kept his resolve that his right hand should first 
be burnt. ** This is the hand that wrote it," he cried, 
** therefore it shall first suffer punishment." 

There were many other martyrs, some of whom 
must have suffered even more than these. Men, 
women, and young lads were flung into prison^ 
beaten, starved, tortured, and sent several at a time 
to be burned, some at Smithfield, some at Canterbury, 
and other places, imtil in three years about three 
himdred people had been put to death for their 
religion. 

Meanwhile Philip, who did not care at all for 

Mary, had left England, and the Queen grew more 

and more unhappy. She longed for chil- 

Quwu Mary ^®^» ^^* none were bom to her, and she 
fancied that God was angry with her 
because the Church lands had not been restored. 
So she spent her money on building monasteries 
and her time in persecuting Protestants, and left 
her foreign possessions undefended and her ships 
out of repair. Then she foolishly dragged Eng- 
land into a war with France that she might please 
Lops of ^®^ husbaud. In this war the French, 

Calais. Seeing the weakness of the realm, seized 

1557. the chance to retake, in 1557, the town of 
Calais, won by Edward III., and believed by every 
one at that time to be **the brightest jewel of the 
English crown." 

Meanwhile the yoimg men plotted and the old 
Death of ^^^^ waited for a happier day. They had 
Mary. not long to wait. On November 17th, 

1568. 1558, Mary died, to the great joy of very 
many of her subjects. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Why did not Northumberland 
tell the people at once of the death 
of Edward? How hud Maiy her- 
self foreseen and guarded against 
this danger ? In what manner did 
the L«dy Jane herself receive the 
news that she was queen? What 
caused nearly all the pe pie to take 
the side of Mary?— 2. How did 
Northumberland act in this crisis ! 
Show the manner in which Mary 
was greeted on coming to the 
throne. Dtscribe the Queen's cha- 
racter. — ^3. Mention the changes 
now made in the religious worship 
of the country. How di<l North- 
nrnberlnnd act at his execution, and 
what effect had his cowardly con- 
duct on the opinion of the people ? — 
4. Whom did Muy" wish to marry? 
"Why did her subjecls dislike the 
match, and whom would they have 
preferred? What risings took 
place in consequence ? (iive an 
account of Wyatt's rebellion. — 5. 
What were the results of this 



rising? Give an account of the 
chief persons who now fell victims 
to Mary's reveuge. How we:e the 
i-ebels themselves treated ? Give 
the date of Philip's amval. — 6. From 
whom wasCardiual Pole descended ? 
Give some account of his former 
life. With what object did he re- 
turn to England? How was he 
received by the people, and what 
did his coming effect? — 7. What 
laws were now renewed ? Why did 
Mary find a difficulty in restoring 
the lands that her iatiier had ttikeu 
from the Roman Catholic clergy ? — 
8. ^Vho was Rowland Taylor, and 
what was his late ? What effect did 
the sight of such executions have on 
the people? Give an account of 
Latimer, Ridley, and C'ranmer. How 
did Mary spend hev 1 ist days ? — D. 
What town once conquered by the 
English was retivken by the Fiench 
in her reign ? Give the date of its 
recapture, and of Mai-y's death. 



CHAPTER XXX VI. 

ELIZABETH. 1558—1603. 

T7ERY \iTetched indeed wa« the state of England 
^ when Elizabeth came to the throne. The people 
were in great distress, as Mary had only 
^|*Jj*^ ^ cared for bringing back the Roman Catholic 
religion, and in so doing had caused the 
most bitter feelings among her subjects. Many of 
the Protestants had, in fear of their lives, fled from 
England to Geneva, and there they had come under 
the influence of the French reformer, Calvin, who 
was a much sterner man than our first English Pro- 
testants and the Germans who followed Luther. 
They did not learn during their absence to love their 
enemies, and when they returned to England after 
Mary's death they began to fancy that now they 
could revenge their own troubles and the cruel deaths 
of their friends. In this way had persecution made 
both parties equally hate each other. 

The money of the country had been much wasted 
in Edward's days, and Mary had made matters more 
confused by trying to restore the lands which 
Henry VHI. had taken from the Church, as well as 
by her war with France. Besides this, there were 
some people who said Elizabeth had no right to 
reign, and that Mary, the Queen of Scotland, had the 
better title to the throne. 

Thus the new Queen, who was only twenty-five 
years old, began her reign with many difficulties. But 
Character of although she was vain and not always 
Elizabeth, careful about truth, Elizabeth had many 
great gifts, which helped her, on the whole, to 
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rule well, and to bring England safely through a 
time of much danger. Above all, she really loved 
her people, and spent her best strength and time in 
working for them. 

Elizabeth, as soon as she came to the throne, 
wisely chose as her chief adviser a young man whose 
name was Williajn Cecil. She had long ^^.. 

1 , . , , 1 1 • 1 ° William 

known nis value, and now made him her Cedi (Lord 
secretary, saying, ** This judgment I have ^^^^^^y)- 
of you, that you will not be corrupted with any 
manner of gifts, that you will be faithful to the State, 
and that, without respect to my private will, you will 
give me that counsel which you thinTr best." Eliza- 
beth was not mistaken in her choice. Cecil served 
her faithfully and well until his death. 

To settle what should be the religion of the land 
was one of the first and most necessary steps to be 
taken. Elizabeth was very far from being 
an earnest Protestant, but she soon saw JjJ^^^^ 
she must stand by the Bef ormers. Indeed 
the persecution of the last reign had done far more 
to forward the Reformation than any of the changes 
made before ; and many people had grown to beHeve 
firmly in the new faith by seeing how bravely the 
martyrs suffered in its cause. 

Therefore, when Parliament met in 1559, several 
laws were made in favour of the Protestant religion. 
In the first place, the monasteries which had been 
built in Mary's reign were again pulled down, the 
laws for the burning of heretics were done ^^^^^^ 
away with, and things restored as they supremacy 
had been in King Edward's time, while xS^fonnity 
two Acts were passed called the ** Acts of 1569. 
Supremacy and Uniformity." 

When Henry Vlii. quarrelled with the Pope, he 
made himseK Head of the Church of England, and 
this title his son held after him. But as Mary 
thought it wicked to call any one Head of the 
Church except the Pope, she never herself took the 
title, and Henry's Act was repealed in her reign. 
Elizabeth, wishing to regain this lost power, te^v^^^L 
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the law of her father ; but, to avoid unnecessarily 
offending the Koman Catholics, she called herself, 
not Head, but "Supreme Governor of the Church 
and State in England." By this Act the Queen 
gained the right of choosing her bishops. By it 
also every one who held any place under her Govem- 
laent was obliged to take an oath, in which he 
declared the Queen to be the only supreme governor 
of the realm, -and that no other prince had any 
ix)wer over the land. 

This was a great blow at the power of the Pope, as 
the Homan Cathohcs believed that he had a spiritual 
right over every one in every country, and could 
even depose a prince for offences against religion. 
The Act of Uniformity bore still more hardly on tlie 
Papists, and was besides very grievous to others in 
the land; for by it the people were forbidden to 
worship God in any other way than that set down by 
tlie Prayer Book of the Church of England. Any 
minister who used any other service had, for his first 
offence, to lose his goods ; for his second, to be put 
into prison for a whole year ; and for his third, to 
he imprisoned for life. Everybody, also, who chose 
to stay away from church on Sundays or holidays 
was fined one shilling each time. The clergy were 
ordered to sign a paper which said that the Prayer 
Book was " in accordance with the Word of God." 
This only onfe hundred and twenty-nine refused to 
do, and they were deprived of their churches. 

The Prayer Book of Elizabeth, although slightly 
altered in some respects, was in most points the 
same as that wliich Cranmer had prejiared in the 
r(iign of Edward VI. The Communion Service was 
a little altered, a few prayers were added, and, in 
tlie hoj^os of gaining the Poman Catholics, some 
expressions were omitted which were specially dis- 
tasteful to them. The book now in use by the Church 
of England is substantially the same. 

Cardinal Pole died a few hours after Mary, and in 
his stead Parker, a Protestant, was, after an inter- 
val, made Archbishop of Canterbury, while fifteen 
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bishops wlio refused to take the Oath of Supremacy 
to Elizabeth had their bishoprics taken from them, 
and were replaced by men earnest in the Eeformed 
faith. 

Nevertheless there were many persons who still 
loved the Roman Catholic religion ; and these found 
it very hard to be debarred from worshipping in 
their own fashion. And as it was deemed by them a 
sin not to hear mass, they would often meet together 
in the dead of night in private houses, or in secret 
out-of-the-way places, to perform the services of their 
religion. 

Elizabeth, as might have been expected, had many 
offers of marriage, and her people were very anxious 
that she should marry, because they p^^. ^^^ ^ 
wanted her to have children who could marriage for 
succeed her. One of those who proposed *^® ciueen. 
to her was her late sister's husband, Philip of Spain. 
She refused him, as she did all her other offers, and 
lived and died unmarried. Still she often found her 
way out of difficulties by making people fancy that 
some prince or other might have her for a wife if he 
only tried long enough. The question as to who 
should reign if Elizabeth died was a con- ^^ 
stant trouble so long aa she lived. "When the suc- 
questioned on the subject, she would never cession. 
give a decided answer, as she thought the person she 
named would begin at once to plot her death. * * I 
am not so foolish," she once said, **as to hang a 
winding-sheet before my eyes." 

But the person who, from the beginning of EHza- 
beth's reign, gave her the most trouble ^^ -^ 
was Mary Stuart, the young Queen of ofSts. 
Scotland. 

The Reformation, when it spread to Scotland, 
brought there, as elsewhere, much discord among the 
people. When men's minds first began to 
be moved on the subject, George Wishart, ^gtomaticm. 
a Protestant preacher, had been burned to 
death, in 1546, by order of Cardinal Beaton, who 
had been present at the execution, seated on a tiuQ 
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cushioned seat. The sight had so enraged the Pro- 
testants that they broke into the castle of St. Andrew' s, 
and held it for a year and two months against the 
troops sent by the Gk)vemment to oppose them. As 
Mary at this time was only fiye years old, her mother, 
Mary of Guise, a Frendhwoman, took her place as 
K^^rent of Scotland. But as she helped the Eoman 
Catholics by bringing French troops to fight against 
the Protestants, and also gaye many places of 
honour to Frenchmen, the Scots grew very jealous of 
her power. 

In 1557 the leaders of the Protestant party met, 
and signed a bond which they called the * * First Cove- 
nant," asking for the English Prayer Book to be used 
in Scotland. The men who drew up the bond were 
John Knox ^^^ *^® Lords of the Congregation, and 
they soon became a strong body. But the 
form which the Reformation was to take in Scotland 
was settled by John Knox, the most famous of the 
Scottish Peformers. 

John Knox had been a friend of George Wishart, 
and one of the nimiber who held St. Andrew's against 
the besiegers. After it was taken he was sent to 
work as a slave in the French galleys. Galley slaves 
in those days were very badly treated, and Knox was 
a prisoner for nineteen months. At length he escaped, 
and for some time led a wandering life, first in Eng- 
land and then in Geneva. It was in the latter place 
that he met Calvin and learnt his views. These, as 
we have mentioned, were different from those first 
taught by Luther and the English Reformers, though 
both were equally opposed to Rome. The opinions 
of Calvin, however, found the greatest favour in 
Scotland, and it is owing to the influence of Knox 
that the English and Scotch Churches became so un- 
like each other. 

Soon after Elizabeth ascended the throne John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and stirred up the Scots 
to fresh efforts for freedom. In Perth ho preached 
such a fierce sermon, and the townsmen were moved 
to such excitement, that they smashed the images in 
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all the churches, and stripped the buildings bare of 
ornament. A civil war might have broken out if 
Sir James Stuart, the Queen's haK-brother, who 
was a Protestant, had not helped to put down the 
riot. He then persuaded Mary of Guise to promise 
to send no more French soldiers to the city. 

She, indeed, kept her word, but instead paid Scots- 
men to act for her, and so much offended the Pro- 
testants that they took up arms, drove all the French 
out of Fifeshire, and seized Edinburgh. Then, in 
1559, they asked Elizabeth for aid. Elizabeth did 
not much relish helping rebels against their queen ; 
but she at last made a treaty with the Scotch lords, 
promising to assist them against the French if they 
would not refuse to receive Mary Stuart as their 
queen. 

In Jime, 1560, the Regent, Mary of Guise, died, 
and troubles in France called many of the French 
troops home. Her death was followed by 
that of Mary Stuart's young husband, uj^to 
Francis II. This last event made it neces- ®^^^- 
sary for Mary to return to her native land. 

Mary Stuart was clever, brave, and beautiful, and 
made nearly every one around her love her ; but she 
was not well fitted to rule Scotland. She had been 
badly trained in the French court, and was moreover 
a devoted Roman Catholic. 

This was very unfortunate, for John Knox and his 
followers were rapidly going on with the Reforma- 
tion. In August, 1560, a Protestant confession of 
faith was drawn up, the Pope's power in Scotland 
done away with, and it was ordered that those who 
heard mass should be severely punished. 

Although the Scotch were very happy to receive 
their yoimg Queen, who arrived in August, 1561, 
she soon found the land she had to govern very much 
less to her taste than the one she had left. For even 
the highest Scotch nobles of those days seemed rough 
and rude when compared with the graceful persons 
she had met at the French court. For a time, how- 
ever, her half-brother James restrained her from. 
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offending her Protestant subjects, although she had 
no sympathy with them. 

But in 1565 Mary married her cousin Henry, Lord 
Darnley, the grandson of Margaret, Henry VII. *8 
M and daughter by a second marriage. She 
i>arniey. tliought that this would givo her an even 

1566. stronger claim to the throne of England. 
Darnley, however, proved to have no attractive 
qualities, and Mary soon began thoroughly to dislike 
her husband. Her dislike was increased by his join- 
ing with some other nobles in the murder of her 
favourite Italian secretary, David Rizzio. 

About this time a certain man, James Hepburn, 
the Earl of Bothwell, obtained a very bad influence 
Death f ^^^^ Mary ; and in 1567 Darnley came 
Darnley. by his death in a very strange way. On 

1567. June 19th, 1566, a boy had been bom to 
Mary. He was named James, and Elizabeth herself 
stood godmother. The next January Mary's hus- 
band fell sick. Mary appeared to be very anxious 
about him, and had him taken to Edinburgh and 
lodged, not in Holyrood Palace, but in a lonely 
house at Kirk-o' -field, near the city wall. 

On February 10th, while Mary was dancing at a 
ball in Holyrood, the sound of an explosion was 
heard, and when some terrified people rushed out 
into the night to see what was the matter, they found 
the house at Kirk-o' -field blown up by gimpowder, 
while the dead bodies of Darnley and his page were 
discovered in an orchard close by. 

Every one believed that Bothwell had done this 
deed ; but in spite of the suspicion, Mary not only 
married him, but raised him to great 
Ma^'and°' powcr. In this way she lost the hearts of 
BothweU. her subjects, and the nobles who were 
jealous of his influence over the Queen 
determined to attack Bothwell. Knowing this, Mary 
and her husband went to Borthwick Castle, and 
from thence Bothwell escaped to Dunbar, Mary 
following him in the dress of a page. At Dimbar 
she collected some soldiers, and rode out with Both- 
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well to meet the Lords at Carberry Hill, June 15th, 
1567. But they found their men so half- carben-y 
hearted in their cause that they knew it Hui. 
would be useless to fight. Both well escaped, l*^®7. 
and Mary gave herself up as a prisoner. She was 
taken to Ldinburgh, where she remained ^ary escapes 
for several months, until removed to Loch- to Eugiand. 
leven Castle. From thence she contrived ^^^^» 
to escape, and after losing a battle took refuge in 
England, where she threw herself on Elizabeth for 
protection in 1568. 

Elizabeth was by no means pleased at having the 
Queen of Scots for a guest. She was afraid to let 
her pass over to France, and did not like to restore 
her to her throne. She determined, therefore, to 
keep her as a state prisoner, although the people 
feared that they '* should have enough to do with 
her.'* 

It must here be borne in mind that Mary's claim 
to the throne of England was not an unreasonable 
one ; and therein lay the danger to Eliza- 
beth. Being descended from Margaret, tolfcS'^*^**^ 
Henry VIII. 's eldest sister, Mary was in English sue- 
any case Elizabeth's heir; and, as Eliza- ^^^°^' 
beth was the child of Anne Boleyn, whom Henry 
had married before the death of his first wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, all Eoman Catholics con- 
sidered that she had no right to reign. But the 
English Queen had a stronger title to the crown than 
that of descent, for Parliament had granted to her 
father power to settle the succession, and according 
to this settlement it had been arranged that she 
should reign before his sister's heirs. 

The fears which had been entertained concerning 
Mary Stuart proved not to be without foundation, for 
from the time of her arrival in England all the dis- 
contented Papists in the country began to form 
plots on her account. Her fair face and graceful 
manners made her an object of great interest, and 
men 'forgot her foolish actions in pity for her sor- 
rows. 
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Thus, in 1569, a rebellion broke out, headed by 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. 
RUnffinthe '^^ rebels asked for the old faith to be 
North. restored, and entering Durham Cathedral 

1669. ^Qj tore the Bible to pieces, and had mass 
said in the presence of all the people. But this 
rising spread no further than the northern counties, 
for the poople were in general loyal to Queen 
EHzabeth. The revolt was promptiy put down, 
Northumberland was executed, Westmoreland fled 
to the Netherlands, and their followers were treated 
80 sternly that the Earl of Sussex, who was sent by 
EUzabeth to crush the reyolt, declared he had been 
sent ** only to direct hanging matters." 

And now the Pope made up his mind to stir up the 

Boman Catholics to act against Elizabeth, and put 

forth a Bull in which he absolved aU her 

S^^'*" subjects from obeying her. In May, 1570, 

^iSro**" ^® ^^ ^'"^^ affixed on the door of the 

Bishop of London's palace by a man named 

Felton, whe suffered death in consequence. Through 

this declaration of the Pope against Elizabeth, her 

Boman Catholic subjects felt it against 

lt» onaae- their consciences to comply even as much 

as they had done with the Reformed 

Church, while the Protestants, on their part, acted 

more and more severely towards them. In 1571 

Parliament passed a law in which it was declared 

high treason to bring papal Bulls into the coimtry, 

or to call the Queen a heretic. 

Between their fear of the Pope and of the Queen 
the Roman Catholics were driven to underhand deal- 
ings ; and a number of priests who came into the 
country about this time gave them a great deal of 
help. These prieste belonged to an order called the 
Society of Jesus, which had been beg^un in 1540 by 
I^natiHs Zojfoh, a Spaniard. They were brave men 
who had devoted themselves to the service of the 
Pope, and would endure any kind of torture, or even 
death, for the sake of their religion. For all this 
these priests were regarded as very dangerous men, 
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for they were believed to wander about the country 
in yarious disguises, holding secret services and 
stirring up the people to plot and rebel against the 
Queen. 

Cecil, however, had his spies constantly at work 
among them, and many of them were imprisoned ; 
and, though it was against the law of the q^^^ 
land, were tortured in order to gain from meararM of 
them their secrets, and afterwards they «p**""*°^ 
were put to death. 

Meanwhile another plan was formed to marry 
Mary to the Duke of Norfolk, and call in the aid of 
Spain to restore the Boman Catholic faith and 
drive Elizabeth from the throne. This also was 
discovered, and the Duke suffered death in 1572. 

At last, after the Queen of Scots had been a pri- 
soner for nineteen years, it was foimd that Anthony 
Babington and some other Boman Catholics £3^-^410^ ^f 
were about to make an attempt to murder Man^. 
Elizabeth and set Mary free. It was said l*»®7. 
also that Mary was in league with them. She was, 
therefore, in 1586, tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to die. This was a great stretch of power, for the 
Queen of Scots was no subject of Elizabeth, and no 
English court had any authority to condemn her. 
But Mary Stuart had been so long a trouble to the 
English people that great joy was felt everywhere 
when it was known that she was to be executed. 
The Londoners lighted bonfires and set the church 
bells ringing in honour of the event. Elizabeth, 
however, though she had no love for Mary, acted 
against her conscience in putting her to death, and 
could scarcely be brought to give her consent. The 
unhappy woman was executed February 8th, 1587, 
at Eotheringay, her last words being that she ^^died 
a good Catholic." 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Describe the state of England 
on the aooession of Elizabeth. What 
was the character of the new Qoeen, 



and whom did she cbooee as her 
chief adviser?— 2. What was the 
** Act of Uniformitf," also the *< Aa^ 
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of Sapmucf"?— 9. In vlwt re- 
fpeet did tht Pnjer Book <tf Eliza- 
t«fli differ from tlMt of Edwd VL ? 
Who «M made Archbubop of Can- 
terbaxj ! How wvre the bishops 
treated who refkiwd to take the oath 
at mmnmrnejl — 4. What Piince 
made tlizaheih tax offer of marriage, 
•ad why did she ahvaya reftue to 
aettle the ^[iiestioD of the sQCceflsioo ? 
— 6. Mentum anme of the chief 
efcnta eonsected with the Sefor- 
mation in 8eothukd and the part 
taken in it by Jolm Knox. — 6. What 
erent made it neoessarjr for Mary 
Ptnart to leareFranee? WhrwaB 
■he not weD fitted to mle Scotland ! 
Gire the date of hn* return to her 
natire land.— 7. Whom did 3£ary 
marry? What erent increased ha* 
dislike to her hm^band ? How did 
be come by his death! Who was 
believed by all to hsve done this ' 
deed? By what action did liary 



lose the hearts of her sabjects? — 
8. Give an account of the events 
which led to her taking lefa^ in 
Kngland. Explain Mary's daun to 
the Englidi throne. How did events 
prove that the fears of the English 
regarding the presence of Mary in 
England were not without foonda- 
tion ?— 9. How did the Pope stir up 
Elizabeth's Roman Catholic sub- 
jects to act against her! To what 
were the Roman Catholics driven in 
consequence ! Who were the Jesu- 
its, and why were they considered 
to be very dangerous men ! What 
cmel roeisures of repression were 
taken against them ? — ^10. What plot 
was formed in 1972! and mention 
the conspimcy which led to &e trial 
and executioi) of Mary. Why was 
it a great stretch of power in Eliza- 
beth to condemn her! Give the 
date and name the place of her 
death. 
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'CHAPTER XXXVn. 

ELIZABETH {continued). 1568—1603. 

MAEY STUAET had not been EHzabeth's only 
trouble during the years of "vrhich we have 
been speaking. All over Europe fierce wars had 
been going on between the Boman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and the latter were always asking her for aid. 
But Elizabeth knew how poor her nation was, and 
how unfit as yet foi* any great enterprise. 
So she schemed and plotted, and made eutoi^. 
pretences which few people believed ; but Wara of 
when asked to send soldiers, now to France, 
now to Holland, she would reply to her Council, strik- 
ing with her fist on the table, ** No war, my lords, no 
wax ! " She was very saving also in her own ex- 
penses, and never spent much money except on 
dresses, of which she is said to have had three 
thousand. 

This economy did great good, for as she did not 
need to tax her people heavily, they were able to 
grow rich and prosperous again. For 
many years England had done more busi- ^^n£ 
ness with Flanders than with any other 
country ; for to the Flemish market English crafts- 
men had long been accustomed to send their woven 
cloth; and the merchants who bought i^ m h t 
there sold it again to the other nations of adven- 
Europe. At that time a company of mer- **"*"• 
chants called the Merchant Adventurers had arisen, 
who made it their business to carry English cloth 
across to the Netherlands twice every year. 

In 1553 these merchants fitted out three ships, and 
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tried to find out the way to India by a northern route. 
Two of their vessels were lost in the ice, but the other, 
which was commanded by Sir Richard Chancellor, 
sailed round the North Cape, where Englishmen had 
never been before, and, going still eastward, made 
its way into what was to them an unknown g^ulf , but 
which is now called the White Sea. At last Sir 
Richard dropped anchor at the town of Archangel. 

The Czar of Muscovy, or, as we say, Russia, saw at 
once what a great benefit it would be to his people to 
have dealings with these English merchants; and 
this adventure of Sir Richard Chancellor proved to 
be the beginning of trade with Russia. 

A proof of the increase of English trade was shown 

in 1560 in the building of the Royal Exchange by 

Sir Thomas Gresham. Sir Thomas was a 

Sir Thomas rich merchant who had lived for a long 

Gi'esham and .. • -ni i -n- • i 

the Royal time lu ± lauders. Havmg seen the gran- 

^530^' ^®^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^ traders in that country, 
and the comfortable way they had of doing 
business, he contrasted it with that of the citizens of 
London, who were obliged to stand in all weathers 
on a narrow crowded pavement. Therefore Sir 
Thomas built a large brick building, with an arched 
roof resting on five marble pillars. Here the mer- 
chants might walk, protected both from rain and 
snow, while around it were shops for selling and 
underneath it vaults for storing goods. This Ex- 
change was visited by Elizabeth, who was so much 
pleased with it that she ordered it to be called the 
Royal Exchange. 

But in other things besides trade a new spirit was 
springing up. The farmers no longer cared to live 
in rough mud huts, but built themselves 
Change in strong houses of brick and stone. Instead 
modes o. life, of the wooden platters on which they had 
been wont to eat their food, pewter dishes 
came into use, and some even had silver plate. Car- 
pets, too, instead of rushes, were often laid down on 
the floors, and the windows began to be made of 
glass instead of wickerwork woven lattice-wise. 
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The nobles, who were beginning to find their lives 
more secure than in former times, no longer eared to 
live in strong castles with massive stone walls, but built 
pleasant brick mansions, surrounded by pretty gar- 
dens with long winding paths, avenues of trimly-cut 
trees, and fountains of water sparkling in the sun. 
Inside, the rooms were himg with tapestry worked 
in many colours, which told in pictures stories oi 
olden times, of the Greeks and Romans, and of the 
heathen gods and goddesses. Instead of lying on 
straw pallets, with logs for bolsters, the well-to-do 
often had soft feather beds and pillows. The gen- 
tlemen were very fond of meat, and fish was not so 
much eaten as in the Roman Catholic days when 
flesh had been forbidden on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The dress of the times was very grand indeed, as in 
this the Queen, who was extremely vain, set the 
example. The gentlemen's clothes were quite as 
gay as those of the ladies, often made of the richest 
velvet, and trimmed with gold and silver. Large 
ruffs were worn round the neck, made stiff with 
starch and edged with costly ornaments. 

The people, too, had grown fond of pleasure. They 
loved dancing and rough sports such as bear-baiting ; 
while the young men of London often made their 
way to Finsbury Fields, close to where Moorgate 
Street Station now stands, and there exercised them- 
selves in archery. In the evening the 
people went to the theatre, an amusement The theatre. 
which first came into fashion in this reign. 
There had been acting before the Reformation ; but 
it had been conducted by the clergy, and all the 
plays, which were called ** Mysteries," or *' Miracle 
Plays," were taken from the stories in the Bible. 
Now that these had ceased something was wanted to 
fill their place, and in 1576 the servants of the Earl 
of Leicester set up the first theatre at Blackfriars. 
Their example was soon followed, and before the end 
of Elizabeth's reign eighteen theatres had sprung up 
in London alone. 

The first theatres were very rough places. The 

s 
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lookere-on sat in the open air, and no women were 
allowed to act; their parts were always taken by 
boys, dressed in girls clothes. The play-writers 
were often men who had lived wild lives, and, there- 
fore, though their writings are very clever and witty, 
many of them cannot now be read with unmixed 
pleasure. One of these writers, however, stands out 
oeyond all others, and is always thought to be our 
greatest English poet. This was William Shake- 
speare. 

Another great English poet who lived in Queen 
Elizabeth's time was Edmund Spenser. He was 
bom in London in 1552, and wrote a Tit^-^x^. 
lovely poem called the ** Faerie Queen," in 
which he carries one away to a wonderful fairyland, 
and tells again the old stories of King Arthur and 
his knights, blending them, however, with real 
people and actual events. Sir Philip Sidney, a noble 
Knight, also wrote a tale called the ** Arcadia," as 
well as other things ; but unhappily he was killed in 
1586, whilst stiU young, fighting at Zutphen against 
the King of Spain. It is said that, when lying 
wounded on the battle-field, he asked for some water. 
When it was brought to him he saw a dying soldier 
looking at the bottle with longing eyes. Instead of 
drinking it himseU he at once handed it to the 
soldier, saying, ** Thy necessity is greater than mine." 
Then there was Hooker, who wrote in defence of 
the Church of England ; and Lord Bacon, who first 
taught men how to look at facts in a scientific, that is 
to say common sense, •way ; and many others, for 
Elizabeth's reign was the grandest time for writers 
which England had as yet known. 

An improvement was also taking place in the state 
of the poor. The laws had for long years weighed 
on them very heavily. Beggars and idle ^^ p^^ 
people were flogged, imprisoned, and Law. 
sometimes put to death. But as men were 1*^2. 
often thrown out of work for what really was no 
fault of their own, these severe punishments only 
made the poor rebellious and discontented. It was 
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now seen that something ought to be done to mend 
matters ; and in 1562 a law was passed which ordered 
that every parish should give work to all strong 
enough to do it, and should provide for the sick and 
those unable to keep themselves. As the free gifts 
of the richer people of the parish were not found 
enough to carry out this law, the justices were 
allowed to tax all according to their means. 

In 1577 it was determined that houses of correction 
should be established, in which those who did not 
choose to provide for themselves should be g^^g^^ ^^ 
punished and obliged to work. In 1601, Correction, 
however, the taxes for the building of 1577, 
workhouses were taken out of the hands of the jus- 
tices, and given to the churchwardens or overseers of 
the parish. This "Poor Law" of Elizabeth was 
not altered until 1832, and was the beginning of our 
system of sending to liie workhouse poor people who 
cannot keep themselves. 

With the revival of trade, of social comforts, and 
of books, there had also arisen a bold race of men, 
fond of war and adventure, who loved to 
sail on long voyages and to find out strange j^^®*^*^®"* 
countries. Indeed they fancied that they 
would some day discover a land of which they 
dreamed, filled with costly treasure, with houses and 
streets built of pure gold, the land of El Dorado^ 
Of course this was never done ; but to the men of 
those days almost anything seemed possible, and in 
looking for El Dorado they did many deeds which 
made Qie name of England famous. 

Sir Francis Drake was the first man who sailed all 
round the world, and he came home laden with rich 
spoils which he had won from Spain, 
having destroyed andplimdered the rich ^^'^^^^ 
Spanish cities of San Domingo and Car- 
thagena. Davis and Frobisher, in their effort to 
find a passage to Asia round the northern 
coast of America, discovered the straits ^JJ? S^^ 
which bear their names. Sir Walter 
Baleigh made a voyage to America, and tii<^TQ ^^yc^ 
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tried to plant a colony, which the Queen called 
Sir Walter Virginia. By him it is said that tobacco 
Baieijrh. ^^g fij-g^ brought to England and potatoes 
to Ireland. 

Another bold sailor was John Hawkins ; un- 
happily it is to him we owe the beginning of the 

slaye trade, the disgrace of England for 
HawkS many years. But so little harm was then 

thought of buying and selling men and 
women, that Elizabeth gaye Hawkins a blackamoor 
on his crest in memory of this, and made some money 
for herself out of his transactions. 

It was against Spain especiaUy that these bold 
seamen directed their efforts ; for Spain was not 

only their chief rival in the New World, 
|g^«jd but the great upholder of the power of the 
' Pope. Not being able to do battle with 
her nationally, on account of the Queen's dislike to 
war, they took individually every opportunity they 
could of fighting the Spaniards on the seas, and to 
this Elizabeth made no objection. 

Thus an angry feeling grew up between Spain 
and England ; and Philip, who had long been want- 
ing to make war on Elizabeth, found a plea for doing 
so on the death of Mary Stuart. This queen had 

left to Philip her right to the throne of 

^^"^^ England ; and, beUeving that if he landed 

1687- in England all the Eoman Catholics would 

rise to welcome him, he fitted out, in 1587, 
a very large fleet of ships, called in Spanish the 
** Armada," with which to invade and conquer this 
land, 

Drake, who had just returned from a voyage to 
the West Indies, at once put to sea again, and in 
April ** singed the Spanish King's beard," as he 
expressed it, by destroying the ships in the harbours 
of Cadiz and Corunna. Some months later, on 
July 3 1st, 1588, men saw the sails of the Spanish 
Armada from Lizard Point. The Queen, who had 
all along been hoping that peace might be made, 
had not properly prepared for the Spaniards ; but 
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she, together with all the people of the land, saw 
now the great need there was to act. 

An army was mustered at Tilbury, the command 
of which was given to the Earl of Leicester ; and the 
Queen herself went among the soldiers, and, when 
fears were expressed for her safety, spoke to them 
in these words : ** Let tyrants fear. I have always 
so behaved myself that, imder God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and goodwill of my subjects, and therefore I 
am come amongst you, as you see, resolved in the 
midst and heat of battle to live or die amongst you 
all. I know that I have the body of but a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too." 

Besides this army at Tilbury, a fleet of English 
ships was quickly gathered together; and though 
there were but eighty of them, while the Spaniards 
had one hundred and thirty, they were twice as swift 
in sailing, and were manned by three thousand of 
the boldest English sailors, commanded by such men 
as Howard of Effingham, Hawkins, Drake, and 
Frobisher. In this great time of danger Boman 
Catholic and Protestant were alike determined 
to do their best, and flght against their common 
foes. 

Happily the little English ships had the wind in 
their favour, and so were able to sink many of the 
large unwieldy Spanish vessels. Then, keeping 
steadily behind them, they chased them from the Eng- 
lish coast as far as Calais. Further than this Drake 
did not mean them to go. So at night he set light to 
eight flre-ships, and sent them in among the Spanish 
fleet. The terrified sailors at once cut their cables, 
and all became confusion. Some of the Spanish 
ships were burnt, and some were driven by the 
strength of the wind towards the North of England. 

The English chased them for some distance, and 
at Gravelines did them yet more injury. The 
Spanish fleet grew more and more helpless as the 
gale increased. It was indeed to the wind that the 
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English in the end owed their victory, for in the 
fury of the storm the destruction of the Armada was 
completed. Many of the ships were driven as far as 
Norway, while some were wrecked on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Only fifty-three ships found 
their way back to Spain. 

When the news was brought to Philip he ex- 
claimed, ''I sent it against man, not against the 
billows ! " But by the English the victory was cele- 
brated with great joy, the Queen riding to church 
on the following Sunday in a splendid chariot, while 
the streets were hung with blue cloth in honour of 
the naval victory. 

The Reformation and the disputes which followed 
it brought about fresh trouble with Ireland, always 
Ireland ^ great difficulty to the English Govern- 
ment. There, as in England, was estab- 
lished a Protestant Church, which, however, few of 
the Irish attended, the Boman Catholic worship being, 
although forbidden, still carried on. 

In Ireland there was at that time very little reli- 
gious persecution ; still the Protestant Church was an 
object of dislike to the people, who were constantly 
rebelling against the English rule, and seeking in 
their rebellion the aid of the Pope and the King of 
Sx)ain. 

The first revolt of Elizabeth's reign broke out 

among the native Irish of Ulster in 1565, and was 

Irish headed by Shan O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. 

Bebeiiion. Against him Elizabeth raised some of the 

1666. smaller native chiefs, and with their aid 

Sir Henry Sidney was able to put down the rising. 

He afterwards brought the country into a state of 

comparative peace for ten years. In 1579 

some Spanish troops invaded Kerry, and 

another attempt was made at revolt by the Earl of 

Desmond. This also was suppressed ; the Spaniards 

were completely defeated, and Desmond, after long 

wanderings, was at length betrayed into the hands of 

the English and murdered in his bed. 

But a still more dangerous rebellion in 1601 
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brought about the final conquest of Ireland by the 
English. This revolt was raised by Hugh 
O'N eil, who had been brought up at the 
Enfflish court, and for his loyal services to the Queen 

had been rewarded with the Earldom of Tvrone. 

» 

The English troops which were at first set\. fc gainst 
him were defeated^ and this encouraged the northern 
tribes to rise. To put down the disturbance the 
Queen sent to Ireland the Earl of Essex, a bold but 
headstrong young man, who proved himself quite 
unworthy of the favour shown him. 

Instead of making haste to the North of Ireland to 
break the power of O'Neil, Essex wasted his time 
in useless parade ; and when he at length met the 
rebellious Earl he made such terms of peace with 
him that the English Government was greatly dis- 
pleased, and bestowed on him a sharp reprimand. 
Angry and alarmed, Essex forgot his duty, left his 
post, returned to England, and threw himself on his 
knees before the Queen, beseeching her pardon. 
Elizabeth, although much distressed, could not be 
80 easily won over. Lord Mount] oy was sent to Ire- 
land in the place of Essex, who was ordered to re- 
main in his own house for a time. Bestless in this 
confinement, Essex made a foolish attempt against 
the Government, and was beheaded for high treason 
in February, 1601, the Queen signing, sadly and 
reluctantly, the warrant for his execution. 

Lord Moimtjoy was able by degrees to bring Ire- 
land into submission. He defeated in 1602 „ . 
a combined opamsh and Insn army, and of Ireland, 
compelled O'Neil to yield to his mercy. 1602. 

Meanwhile the spirit of liberty was growing in 
England, and there were some struggles for freedom 
of speech in Parliament during the reign 
of Elizabeth. In 1571 Mr. Strickland, a ^^°/ 
member of the House of Commons, brought 
forward a Bill for the Reform of the Common Prayer. 
The Queen at once forbade him to again appear in 
the House, but gave way to the urgent appeal of 
the Commons in his favour. Another member, Mr. 
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Went worth, boldly questioned ** whether this Coun- 
cil is not a place for every member of the same, freely 
and without control, by bill or speech, to utter any 
of the ^i«fs of the (Commons ?" The same gentle- 
man, when the Queen forbade the question of the 
succession to be discussed, asked if such an order 
** was not against the liberties of Parliament." The 
debate thus aroused was met by a message from the 
Queen, saying ** there must be no further argument," 
to which the Commons made reply by beggiug Eliza- 
])eth to allow them freedom of speech. Then the 
Queen, who always saw when it was wise to give 
way, changed her command into a request, which 
the Commons, it is said, ** received most joyfully, 
and with most hearty prayer and thanks for the 
same." 

The granting of "monopolies" by Elizabeth was 

another great cause of discontent among her subjects. 

-, The Queen had the power, if she chose, 

oaop cs. ^^ ^.^^ ^ ^^^ person the right to buy and 

HoU a certain article of food, with which no one else 
was allowed to interfere. The person to whom this 
favour was given, as he knew he had all the field to 
liinisolf, was able to charge very high prices, and this 
made many things very dear. 

In ICOl tlie Parliament besought Elizabeth to put 
1 stop to this abuse, and she, seeing how 

iTiHtmcww*^'' "'^S^y ^®^ subjects were growing about 
"^ ' the matter, yielded, and told them there 
nlioiild bo no more of the hated monopolies. The 
I1()U8() of Commons at once sent their thanks to the 
(iueen, who made answer, in what proved to be her 
hist Hi)ooch, with these words, ** Though you have 
had, and may have, many princes more mighty and 
wiso sitting in this seat, yet you never had, or shall 
]iavo, any tliat will be more careful and loving." 
Doftth of ^^lus was very true ; but Elizabeth* s work 

Eii«Hi)oih. in tlie world was now nearly done. She 
1603. ^|i^^l ^i^Q 24th of March, 1603. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What was Elizabeth's 
"With regard to European a^Eairs! 
In what way did her economy benefit 
her subjects 1 — 2. With what country 
did Ei^^and do most trade, and 
why ? Who were the merchant ad- 
venturers? For what purpose did 
these merchants fit out their ships 
in 1553 ? What result followed from 
this voyage of adventure ?— 3. Give 
the date of thelmilding of the Bojral 
Exchange t By whom was it erected, 
and for what purpose 1 How did it 
get its name?— 4. Describe the 
change in manners sjid modes of 
life that took place at this time. 
When, where, and by whom was the 
first theatre set up in London? 
What sort of ac'ing had thei-e been 
in England before this time? De- 
scribe the appearance of the first 
theatres. — 5. Mention some of the 
great writers who lived in the reign 
of Clueen Elizabeth, and state for 
what kind of worbs each is cele- 
brated.— 6. Explain the first poor 
law, giving the date of the yeai' in 
which it was passed. Show why it 
was necessary. When were Houses 
of Correction established, and for 
what purpose ?— Into whose hands 



were the taxes for this object given 
in 1601 ? Up to what year did the 
poor law last? — 7. What class of 
men extended the power of England 
at sea about this time ? Give some 
account of the most £a.mou8 of them. 
Against what power did they chiefly 
direct their eflfort?, and why? — 8. 
What plea did Philip find for mak- 
ing war on Elizabeth? Relate the 
history of the Spanish Armada, and 
bow it was destroyed. — ^9. What effect 
did t^e Beformal ion have on Ireland f 
In what year did the fii*st revolt 
break out in that country, and by 
whom was it beaded? Who put 
down the rising ? What further 
attempts were made at rebellion ?— 
10. Whom did the Queen se. d 
against Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, 
and how did he show his incapacity 
for his work ? What was his &ite ? 
Who in the end brought Ireland 
into submission, and by what means t 
— 11 . Mention some of the struggles 
made for freedom of speech in Pama- 
ment during the reign of Elizabeth. 
— 12. Explain "monopolies," and 
show why they were a cause of dis- 
content among Elizabeth's subjects 7 
Helate the words of her last si>eeoh. 




CHAPTER XVX Vm 

THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

JAMES L 1603—1628. 

AT Elizabeth's deadi every one looked npon James, 
the son of MaTj Stniot, as the nearest heir to 
the throne, and aU were quite willing to 
accept him as their king. The nature of 
his claim has already been explained. 
Yet there were others who had also a stro ng daim, 
for Parliament had giren to Heniy Vlil. power to 
say who should succeed him ; and in his wiU, which 
had been followed hitherto, the crown had been left, 
in case his own children died without heirs, to the chil- 
dren of his younger sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk. 
Thus the claim of King James depended upon his 
birth rather than upon any decision of Parliament. 
His great - grand mother, Margaret, was, 
2J^S^ after Henry Vlil. and his descendants, the 
Meat. direct heiress of Henry Vli. Perhaps this 

ll^Sl' circumstance had its effect in making James 
insist so much as he did on his personal 
lights. But, after all, the principal reason lay in his 
own disposition and that of his race. The first of 
the line of Stuarts, he began a struggle between 
l^JTig and Parliament which lasted until 1688, when 
his grandson, the second James, was driven from the 
throne. The Tudors had all been strong rulers, and 
had got their own way in most matters ; but, with all 
their faults, they understood how to win the affections 
of their subjects. The Stuarts were not so fortunate ; 
never knew how to give way with grace, and 
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they brought in new ideas which the English did not 
much like. James, among other beliefs, held what is 
called the Divine Eight of Kings ; that is, he declared 
that, as he gained his power from God alone, he was 
not responsible to Parliament for his actions. 

James had been brought up in the Protestant faith, 
but he did not admire the form of worship introduced 
into Scotland by Knox. He preferred the 
English Church, and upheld it on all occa- J?™S1*°\ 

. " r\ i» T_' i» •! • theChnrch. 

Bions. One of ms favourite sayings was, 
** No bishop, no king." 

Of late years there had arisen in England a class 
of people nicknamed Puritans by those who did not 
agree with them, because they were always 
saying they wanted a purer worship in the p^^ans. 
Church. Some of the things to which they 
objected were only matters of outward form, as, for 
instance, kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, making the sign of the cross at christenings, 
or wearing wedding-rings. But they had some real 
grievances. They were often punished most unjustly, 
and many of their ministers had their churches taken 
from them. This caused some of them to leave the 
Church of England altogether and form congrega- 
tions of their own, that they might worship as they 
thought right. These congregations were called by 
their opponents ** conventicles." 

In 1604 James sent for the chief ministers of the 
Puritans to meet some EngKsh bishops at Hampton 
Court, and discuss these religious troubles 
before him. This was the ** Hampton Court cS^"" 
Conference." The Puritans asked James ^o^JJJ*^*** 
for a correct translation of the Bible and 
more preaching, and begged that the clergy might 
not be sent away from their parishes simply for 
objecting to wear a white surpHce or to make the 
sign of the cross in baptism, or suchlike. With the 
exception of the translation of the Bible nearly all 
their requests were scornfully refused, the King de- 
claring that ** he would make them conform, or he 
would harry them out of the land." 
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In 1608 a number of the Puritan party left Eng- 
land and settled at Lejden, in Holland. Here, 
■j-j ^^. although they were left in peace, they did 
F«tton. not fed at home, and at last determined to 

1680. QQQ jf ^Qj could not make a new England 
for themaelTee in America. So in 1620 about a hun- 
dred Puritans sailed across the Atlantic in a little 
ship called the J&ijf Mower, and found a home in Mas- 
sa^usetts. Their first settlement was named Plymouth 
by them, after the last town they had seen in England ; 
and although they met with many and great hard- 
ships, they perseT^^d, and in tlie end founded a 
flourishing colony. The Americans now look back 
with pride on the coming of the '* Pilgrim Fathers/' 
as they call these early settlers. 

The Boman Catholics had expected some kindness 
from James, and at first received it ; but in 1604 the 
Q^jj^^^^^^ severe laws against them were i^ain put in 
Plot. force, and all Komish priests were ordered 

^^05. iQ leave England. This treatment led a 
man, whose name was Kobert Catesby, to form the 
desperate purpose of trying to destroy at one blow 
the King, Lords, and Commons. His plan, which he 
told to some friends, was to place gunpowder under 
the Parliament House, and on the day when the 
King opened the session to set light to it. In the 
confusion and dismay which were sure to follow, the 
Boman Catholics were to rise and regain the land for 
themselves. Guy Fawkes, a soldier, was sent for to 
carry the plot into execution ; and these men set to 
work at once by taking an empty house next the 
Houses of Parliament, and beginning to dig through 
the wall in order to get to the cellar in which they 
meant to store their powder. 

They had not been at this work long before they 
found an empty cellar was to let, just in the best spot 
for their work. They might, perhaps, have su'cceeded 
in their plans had not Parliament, which was to have 
opened in September, been twice put off, and at length 
fixed for November 5th. Thus the money necessary 
for carrying out their plot began to run short, and 
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they were obliged to tell some rich Eoman Catholics 
of their design in order to get aid. This put an end 
to all. Tresham, one of their confidants, had a friend, 
Lord Monteagle, among the members of Parliament ; 
and anxious to save his life, and yet give his com- 
panions time to escape, he sent a very mysterious 
letter to Lord Monteagle, saying ** The Parliament 
shall receive a terrible blow, and shall not see from 
whose hand it comes." 

This letter was read before the King and the 
Council. Meanwhile warning was sent to the plot- 
ters to escape, as their plan was found out. Not be- 
lieving the warning, they took no heed of it ; and on 
the 4th of November Guy Fawkes was caught in 
the cellar, where he was watching the barrels of 
powder intended to work such ruin on the next day. 
Thus the Gunpowder Plot entirely failed ; and though 
Catesby and his friends fled as soon as it was known 
that Guy Fawkes had been caught, they were soon 
made prisoners. Some were slain on their way, and 
others put to death as traitors. When the news of 
this plot came to the ears of the English nation, a 
great horror was felt by all ; and although only a 
few persons had been engaged in it, the laws against 
all Koman Catholics were made more severe than 
ever. 

For a time James appeared willing to support the 
Protestants both at home and abroad. He married 
his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, to 
Frederic, the Elector Palatine, a Pro- ^^ 
testant prince ; and Was treating for a ° ^^' 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, who was always 
friendly to the reformed party, as a wife for his 
eldest son, Henry, when that prince was taken ill 
and died, November 6th, 1612. 

But after the death, in 1612, of his minister, Cecil, 
the son of Elizabeth's faithful adviser, James altered 
his course. Careless and extravagant, he -^ « 

1 . . « J j.-i_ The Spaniah 

was always m want of money ; and as the marriage 
Parliament was very slow in granting him P">P<^8aL 
supplies, he determined that his son Charles, who waa 
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now Prince of Wales, should marry a Spanish prin- 
cess who would bring a large sum with her as her 
wedding portion. 

As Spain was still at the head of the Koman 
Catholic nations in Europe, and all through the last 
reign had been a most bitter enemy of England, the 
idea of such a match was intensely disliked by the 
English people, who looked with great suspicion 
on the growing friendship of the .King for that 
land. 

Amongst those who had shown the greatest hatred 
for Spain was Sir Walter Baleigh, the great sea cap- 
tain and favourite of Elizabeth. Early in 
^w^ter the reign of James he had been accused of 

** * having taken part in a plot against him, 
and condemned to death. The sentence was not car- 
ried out, and Baleigh had instead been shut up for 
many years as a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
We cannot wonder that he should have grown very 
weary of his imprisonment, and been tempted to make 
an effort to escape. His mind was fuU of the daring 
adventures in which he had taken part, and as he 
had been told by the Indians in his travels of a gold 
mine on the banks of the Orinoco, he made up 
his mind to get the King's permission to make a 
voyage of discovery, and bring back treasure from 
thence. 

It was easy to be seen that this could not be done 
without danger of provoking the Spaniards. Those 
who were jealous of Spain did all they could to per- 
suade James to let Ealeigh go, for they hoped that 
the friendship of the two kings might thus be broken. 
But James, though anxious to gain gold, did not want 
to break with Spain ; so he let Raleigh depart, but at 
the same time made him promise not to touch the life 
of any Spaniard. 

Raleigh, glad of liberty at any price, went off on 
his voyage in 1616 ; but before he reached Guiana 
he fell sick, and was obliged to send his men up the 
country without him. Believing that so long as he 
took home plenty of treasure it would not much 
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matter in what "vvay it was obtained, he gave his men 
no distinct orders to avoid fighting the Spaniards; 
aJid the result was that, instead of finding the gold- 
mine, they seized and robbed a Spanish town. 
Raleigh's son, who had led this enterprise, was 
killed. 

Miserable at his failure Baleigh turned home- 
wards, and on his arrival was at once sent to prison 
and condemned to die. Instead, however, of sen- 
tencing him to death for having broken his word 
with the King, they carried out his old sentence, and 
he was executed at Palace Gate in 1618. 

Kaleigh had been a great favourite with the Eng- 
lish people, for they all knew that whatever his faults 
might be he had always loved his country's welfare 
above all things; and his death, which was attri- 
buted to Spanish influence, was looked upon as a 
disgrace to the nation. 

But James still remained faithful to his friendship 
with Spain, and supported that nation abroad ; while 
at home he carried on his Government, with 
the help of favourites, much to the dis- ?**y*^.^ 
gust 01 many of his subjects. His first 
favourite had been Eobert Carr, a good-looking young 
man, to whom the King took such a fancy that he 
showed him every mark of affection, and « v ^p 
raised him to high honour, making him ^ ^ *"^ 
Earl of Somerset. Somerset and his wife were 
accused of having been concerned in a murder, and 
though neither of them suffered death, 
Somerset's day of favour was over, and S|gTfif« 
the King next fixed his heart on a young 
man named George Yilliers, who was first made Earl 
and then Duke of Buckingham. 

Handsome and well-mannered, Buckingham was 
soon able to obtain from the King nearly everything 
he wished. Eiches and honours were heaped on 
him, and his relations were provided for in the most 
lavish way, while a word from him could gain for 
any one a high place in the King's favour. 

Meanwhile a great struggle had begun on the Con^ 
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tinent between the Boman Catholics BJ\d the Protest- 
ants. In 1618 the people of Bohemia had 
i£^^.i^_ risen against their Catholic rulers, and 
t««g- chosen for their King Frederic, the Elector 

Palatine, who had married James's daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, and who was a Protestant. The 
Spaniards had retorted by sending an army to invade 
Frederic's own province of the Palatinate ; 
and the Engli^ were anxious that James 
should help his son-in-law by fighting the 
Spaniards. This led to serious differences 
between the King and his Parliament. 
In 1621 the two Houses united in petitioning, not 
only that war should be declared, but that the heir to 
the crown should marry a Protestant. James thought 
it great boldness on llie part of the Parliament to 
meddle in such matters, and ordered the members, 
in effect, to mind their own business. The 
gj^^^j' House of Commons then drew up a protest, 
which, amongst other things, declared 
'' that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning the 
King, State, and defence of the realm . . . are proper 
subjects and matter of counsel and debate in Par- 
liament." When the King heard of this he sent for 
the record of the proceedings, and he himself tore 
out the page containing this protest. The wisest 
men of the time thought such a deed a very bad sign 
for coming days. But James, in his foolish self- 
confidence, had no idea of the misery he was pre- 
paring for his successor and for his kingdom. 

The time was not yet come in which Parliament 
could decide on the foreign policy of the nation ; but 
at least the House of Commons was determined that 
the abuses of the Government at home should be 
attacked. 

Buckingham and his friends were said to gain lai^e 
sums of money by monopolies. Places of honour and 
MfHioDoiieB P^^rages were sold ; and Francis Bacon, the 
i^Sr*°^ Lord Chancellor, was accused of having 
**"****"* taken bribes. Such bribes are presents 
made to a judge before he has given his judgment. 
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with the hope that he may thus be tempted to make 
it a more favourable one. Bacon had often received 
presents in this way, but they do not seem to have 
ever affected his sense of justice ; and he had some- 
times even decided against instead of for the person 
who made him the present. But to receive a bribe 
at all is one of the worst things a judge can do ; and 
this Bacon himself soon felt. On his trial he pleaded 
guilty, and when he heard his sentence, which was 
that he should be dismissed from his office and im- 
prisoned, he declared it to be a just one. 

While Parliament was busied with these abuses, 
the Spaniards succeeded in taking the Palatinate 
(1622), much to the anger of Parliament, 
which told James that he ought to defend ^J^ft'of the" 
the Protestant cause abroad and give up ^Hf^Jg^*®- 
the idea of marrying Charles to a Spanish 
princess. James was obstinate ; and at last, in 1623, 
Buckingham and Charles proposed to go themselves, 
leybch home the promised bride, and persuade the 
Spaniards to give up the Palatinate. 

The 'King did not at all like the idea of his dear 
"Steenie** and "Baby Charles" — for so he called 
Buckingham and the Prince — going so far . , 
from home. But neither of the j'oung men ot Prince 
would give up the plan, and he was obliged bScHm^^ 
to let them have their way. They set off on ham. 
their travels in disguise, wearing false ^^'^^^ 
beards, and calling themselves Tom and John Smith. 
Although they got into some difficulties from their 
strange runaway appearance, they arrived at Madrid 
without any serious mishap, and were received veiy 
kindly by flie King of Spain. . 

Charles soon found, however, that the Princess 
herself hated the proposed marriage, as she not only 
disliked the Prince, but was very much distressed at 
the idea of becoming the wife of a Protestant. The 
English also were expected to promise freedom to the , 
Ca^olics, to build a chapel in which the Princess might 
worship, and allow her to bring up her own children 
during their early years in her religion. By de^^^^ 
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Charles was brought to promise all the Spaniards 

asked, but even then he was not allowed 

^^t^ to take the Princess home. At length both 

n^jrriag© Buckingham and the Prince resolved to 

°^®* bring the engagement to an end, and left 
Spain in a state of great anger. 

James did not like his favourite plan thus to fall 
to the groimd, and he knew that there must be war 
with Spain if the match was broken off. But he was 
chiefly ruled by Buckingham and Charles, who were 
both eager for war. 

War, James was aware, must cost a large amount 
of money ; and he did not like to engage in it unless 
he had some great Power to help him. On this ac- 
count he determined to marry Charles to Henrietta 
Maria, the sister of the French King. This was not 
a very easy matter, for Henrietta Maria was also a 
Eoman Catholic, and the King of France was quite as 
anxious as the King of Spain had been to make 
James promise freedom to the English Romanists 
before he gave leave for his sister to marry a Pro- 
testant. James, although he had made many pro- 
mises to the contrary, agreed to all the Bling required, 
and having done this he was afraid to assemble 
Parliament. Yet, without the aid of the Commons, 
money could not be obtained with which to carry on 
the war. 

Buckingham, rashly fancying himseK all powerful, 
gent out an army to Holland, but the men, badly 
commanded and miserably fed, were wasted away 
with sickness and starvation. 

While matters were at this pass the King was 
taken ill, and died March 27th, 1625. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. On what did the claim of 
James I to the En^sh throne de- 
I>end, and why? Had any other 
persons a right to reigrn? What 
stimg^le began with James I. f 
MeniKm some Afferences in charac- 



ter between the Tudors and Stuarts. 
Explain what is meant by the 
• divine righ^ of kings."— 2. What 
form of worship was preferred by 
James? Who were the Puritans, 
and to what matters of outward 
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form did they object! Mention 
their real giievances.— a. What was 
the ** Hampton Court Conference " ? 
Where did some of the Puritans 
settle n 1608 1 What led them to 
think of making a home so far 
away ? Give the date of the sail- 
ing of the Mayjtovotrj and name the 
place at which the first settlement 
was made. — 4. How weie the Koman 
Catholics treated by James] De- 
sciibe the ** (iunpowder Plot.' What 
eifect did thi:^ have on the minds of 
the English towards Roman Catho- 
lics ! — 6. Which iMirty did James at 
first suppo!!? To whom did he 
marry his daughter Elizabeth] 
After what event did he alter his 
poUcy t On whom did he set his 
heart as a witie for his sou Charles I 
Why was this marriage disliked by 
the English ?— 6. What events led to 
the execution of ^ir Walter Baleigh ] 
To what influence was his death 
attributed 1—7. With whose help did 



James cany on his government at 
home ] WiiO were Robei-t Cair and 
(ieoi-ge Villiers?— b. What dispute 
had arisen between Spain and the 
Palatinate, and how did it affect 
this ooimtiy \ —9. What petition did 
both Houses make to the King in 
1621 ? What unwise course of action 
did the King take !— 10. As the Par- 
liament oomd not settle the foreign 
policy of the nation, what did it 
attack instead ? For what crime was 
Francis Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, 
tiiedt — 11. What event had occmTcd 
in the meantime on the Cont^ent ! 
How did Piince Charles and Buck- 
ingham determine to act with,regard 
to the Spanish Princess t Relate 
their adventures. Why was t^ 
match bi'oken off, and to what war 
did this event lead?— 12. To what 
Princess was Chaiies now betrothed ? 
Whv was James then a£caid to as- 
semble Parliament] Give the date 
of the death of James. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CHARLfiS I. 1625—1649. 

CKABLES when lie first came to the throne bid 
fair to be better liked than his father. His 
manners were quiet and distinguished, his face was 
handsome, and men hoped he might prove a good 
ruler. 

Unhappily he had already done several things 
which could not fail to bring him into trouble, while 
Buckingham, to whom he clung with blind devotion, 
was not the man to lead him in the right way. A 
war had been undertaken without proper 
ftnrtPwrUa- s^ppo^t from Parliament, and Charles had 
me^ made promises which he could not easily 

1625. keep. The want of money was his first 
difficulty; for the Commons, having been kept in 
ignorance of the purposes to which it was to be 
applied, would not grant more than a small sum. 
Charles tried in vain to persuade them to give him 
what he needed, but they distrusted BucMngham, 
and could not be induced to change. Charles in 
anger dissolved the Parliament. 

He hoped that if his army could win fame by 
some victory abroad the Commons would grow more 
liberal. A fleet, therefore, was fitted out 
Ca^r* ** ^^^ ®®^* ^ Cadiz, in the hopes that the 
English might bring home some Spanish 
treasure. This fleet was manned, not by sailors, but 
by landsmen, who had been taken, sorely against 
their will, to fight in the EIing*s service. Neither 
they nor their officers understood war. The men 
refused to fight, and the officers made great mis- 
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takes. The whole affair proved a failure. The 
English vessels came sadly home again, having lost 
far more men through hunger and sickness than by 
battle. 

Meanwhile the Eling's French bride, Henrietta 
Maria, had come to England. She was only fifteen, 
but had a strong will of her own. She 
soon proved to be a source of weakness matS!*** 
rather than of strength to her husband. 
To keep the promise he had made her brother, of 
giving freedom to the Eoman Catholics, Charles 
found to be impossible, unless he deeply offended 
his subjects. He therefore broke his word with 
France, greatly to his wife's anger, who felt herself 
to be deceived. 

Not faithful by nature, Charles was driven by 
want of money to fresh deceit. Among other things, 
he and his father had promised the King jj^^jj^ ^^^ 
of France to aid him against Bochelle, a used against 
stronghold held by Louis's own Protestant ^P"**®*"*"^**- 
subjects who had rebelled against him. This, too, 
Charles was now afraid to do. He delayed and 
made excuses, imtil word came that Louis and the 
Protestants had made peace with each other. Then 
Charles, believing himself safe, sent some ships over 
to France. But the peace proved to be a false one, 
and Louis used the English ships in war against the 
Protestants. Of course this action made Charles's 
subjects still more angry with the King and Buck- 
ingham. 

If he could have done without money Charles 
would not have called another Parliament. His late 
failures, however, had rendered him more 
needy than ever. But the Commons were SS?f " 
also more deeply moved than they had ^Y^S^** 
been before. They accused Buckingham 
of various crimes, and attempted to have him 
brought to trial, while Charles, in terror for his 
friend, again dissolved Parliament, June 15th, 1626. 

Then tiiie King determined to get from the nation 
what he called a "free gift." He bade thsk ^oo^la 
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in the different counties give to him what he needed. 
Unlawful ^^®y refused, and he next ordered that 
modes of a ** forced loan" should be collected for 
2^j°fi^ him. A ** forced loan " meant that money 
1626— must be lent to the King, whether his 
1627. subjects were willing or not. Those who 
said it was unlawful were imprisoned. Poor men who 
could not pay it were obliged instead to go to the war 
as soldiers. 

In the meantime the King's underhand dealings 
with France had resulted in a war with that country* 
Buckingham, who still believed he could succeed in 
whatever he undertook, tried to land some English 
troops at the Isle of Eh6, and began to lay siege to 
the fortress of St. Martin. But the attempt was a 
failure. Two thousand of his men were slam, while 
the enemy did not lose a single soldier. 

Then the nation's anger against Buckingham rose 
higher than ever ; and when Charles next met Par- 
Charies'a Hament he f oimd the Commons ready for 
third a struggle. In order to bind the King 

^ 1628r** they drew up a petition, which they called 
the ** Petition of Eight," and laid it before 
him. In it they prayed that no one should be com- 
pelled to give or lend money to the King 
'j^^^jtip'^of -^thout the leave of Parliament, and that 
no person should be kept in prison without 
trial. They urged also that families should not be 
obliged, against their will, to support soldiers, nor 
officers order men to be put to death for breaking 
rules, except in time of war. It will be seen that 
this petition asked for little beyond what had been 
solemnly granted by Magna Charta more than four 
hundred years before. The slight additions about 
the burden of maintaining solders (billeting) and 
the cruelty of martial law were needed by the 
changed customs of the times, and were quite in the 
spirit of the ancient charter. Yet fear for his friend, 
the Duke of Buckingham, alone forced Charles to 
sign his approval of this petition. "When he had 
done 60; the people showed their joy by the light- 
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ing of huge bonfires and by the merry pealing of 
bells. 

This was in June, 1628, and Parliament was not 
to meet again for several months. In the meantime 
Buckingham went down to Portsmouth to 
prepare another fleet for the French war. Bucking-^ 
Among those whose hatred he had won was ^*^*qq 
a certain officer, John Felton. Felton had 
gone with Buckingham to the Isle of Rhe, and never 
been paid by him for the work he had done there. 
As he thought of his own misery and Buckingham's 
evil deeds, Felton made up his mind to murder the 
Duke. So he bought a knife and followed Bucking- 
ham to Portsmouth. There, on August 23rd, he 
stabbed him to the heart as he came out of his 
breakfast-room. Then, without any attempt to 
flight, he gave himself up as a prisoner, saying 
simply, ** I am the man ; here I am." 

The King was much distressed when he heard of 
his friend's death ; but so g^eat was the hatred the 
people bore him, that they forgot the wickedness of 
the deed, and his murderer was spoken of as a hero. 
When Felton was led to the Tower an old woman 
shouted to him as he passed, ** God bless thee, little 
David," as though he had slain a giant. 

The death of Buckingham did not put an end to 
the struggle between the King and Parliament; for 
besides the question of taxation there was 
the question of reliedon. The Puritans had SStS?^*"*^' 

, ^ . . . ° , ,T religion. 

been increasing m numbers as the years 
rolled on ; but at the same time a party very strongly 
opposed to them in ideas had arisen in the Church. 
This party did not care for simple services. They 
liked to hear good music, to see the churches and 
cathedrals richly decorated, and they took no pleasure 
in long sermons. Instead of keeping Sunday strictly 
after they had been to church, they wished to enjoy 
themselves with feasting and merry-making, or in 
country places with a dance upon the village green. 
To this party belonged the King and his friends, 
while the greater number of men in Parliament 
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agreed with the Puritans. The Commons, therefore, 
believed that if they gave the King all the money he 
asked for, he would ffet so much power into his 
hands that both their liberty and religion would be 
taken away. 

Still it was about taxes that the fatal quarrel arose. 
It had long been the custom for the Commons, on 
the accession of a sovereign, to give him for his 
own use so long as he reigned certain duties called 
** tonnage" and *' poundage," which were levied on 
various articles of trade. But doubtfid of their 
new King, they had not done so in the case of 
Charles. The matter was now discussed most hotly 
in Parliament, and at last the Commons decided that 
he should not have this money without their consent. 
No sooner had they come to this determination 
than, in 1629, Charles again dissolved Parliament. 

Sir John Eliot, one of the noblest men in 
EU 'u^ English history, was then sent to the Tower 

for riot, together with some other leading 
members. His companions asked for pardon and 
regained their freedom, but Eliot would not ask as 
humbly as the King desired. After three years of 
captivity he died from the effects of dose air and the 
cold of his prison. When, after his death, his son 
begged leave to bury his body in Cornwall, Charles 
repKed, " Let Sir John Eliot's body be buried in the 
place where he died." 

For eleven years after this Charles ruled without 

a Parliament. He was helped by two men 

SiSfT* —Sir Thomas Wentworth, who became Earl 

Parliament, of Strafford, and Laud, who was made 

1640. Bishop of London in 1628 and Archbishop 

of Canterbury in 1633. Peace was made 
with France, and the country became more pros- 
perous, but it was not free. 

In order to gain money, Charles used every means, 
just or unjust, which lay within his reach. Many 
of the old forest laws, wluch had not for many years 
been put in force, were hunted up, and people were 
fined for breaking them. Monopolies, whijch had been 
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done away with by acts of Elizabeth and James, were 
once more revived, and immense sums made thereby. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the counties border- 
ing on the coast of England had aided the Queen by 
giving her ships for the defence of the g^ j^^^^ 
country against her enemies. Charles had 1687— 
taken advantage of the French war to ask 1®38« 
for the same sort of help, but soon changed his re- 
quest from ships to money. When he found himself 
readily obeyed he thought he had got fresh power, 
and ordered all the counties in England, whether 
along the coast or not, to give him ship money. The 
people then grew alarmed, and refused to obey him 
further. Charles at once asked the judges if he was 
not making a just demand. The judges replied that 
the King was in the right, and he had their answer 
sent to all the counties in England. This was in 
1638. 

But one man still held out against paying the 
tax. His name was John Hampden, and john 
he was sent to prison forthwith. Hampden. 

But it was chiefly through the Star Chamber that 
the King wrung the most money houi his people. To 
this court of law numbers of persomTwere 
brought, and compelled to pay the King ^|^^ 
large simis for very little faults. Upon the 
Puritans especially did the Star Chamber weigh very 
heavily. They were fined and often treated with great 
cruelty. So hard did their lot seem that many left 
this land and sailed away to America, to join &em- 
selves to the little colony there. 

Both Laud and Wentworth called the system by 
which they ruled " thorough." This was their motto, 
and it expressed their intention not to stop 
half way, but to put down everything in tai^^^!^ 
Church and State that interfered with the J|f i~ 
power of the King and the bishops. To 
enforce the system on all the nation, Wentworth had 
gone to Ireland in 1631. This land had been for 
many years in a very wretched state, and the rule 
of Wentworth did not make matters any better. He 
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thought that if he encouraged the disputes of the 
Boman Catholics and Protestants there, he would make 
the Irish people weaker and more prone to lean on the 
King for support ; and he kept all the people down. 
with ao strong a hand that they did whatever he 
ordered. 

Laud, meanwhile, endeavoured to make the Scots 
more obedient. As they had there no Prayer Book, 
he declared that he found among them 
Booktft'^ ** ^^ religion whatever." He therefore saw 
Seo^l^ fit to try and introduce his own. On July 
*®^- 23rd, 1637, the new Service Book was first 
ordered to be used in Edinburgh. No sooner had 
the clergyman begun to speak than a great riot arose 
among the people. " Wilt thou say mass i' my lug ?" 
(ear) cried one woman, and dashed her stool at the 
head of the clergyman. 

The Scots were quite determined to have no bishops, 
and, rather than give way, the whole nation joined 
together and prepared for war against Charles. They 
were in fact better prepared for fighting than the 
King, as their soldiers had been trained for service 
in the long foreign wars, while the English were 
unused to warfare, and had little heart to fight 
against men whose grievances resembled their own. 
Charles found himself surrounded by difBiculties ; 
and Wentworth, now Lord Strafford, who came over 
The Short ^^^^ L^eland at the time, advised the King 
Pariument. to Call a Parliament once more. But in- 
1640. stead of helping the King, the Commons 
only talked as of old of the country's grievances; 
and Charles, who was still determined not to yield, 
again dissolved it, on the 5th of May, 1640, and 
marched to the North. 

However, on August 28th, the Scotch crossed the 

Tjnae, and beat the English army so com- 

Pariifi^nt pl©tely that Charles felt it was useless to 

1640— go on with the war alone, and had no 

resource but to call another Parliament, 

which assembled on November 3rd. 

e hoped that it would have begun by giving him 
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money, but he was mistaken. ** They must nour," 
said Pym, the leading member in the House, ** be of 
another temper ; they must not only sweep the House 
clean below, they must pull down all {he cobwebs 
which hang round the top and comers. To remoTe 
all gTievances they must pull up the causes of them 
by me roots.'* 

The "causes of them" the Commons believed to 
be chiefly Laud and Strafford, and both these men 
were soon lodged in the Tower. Strafford 
Was first dealt with. Being: accused or ^^fS^^I'®' 
impeached* by the Commons of various 
misdeeds, he was brought before the Lords for trial 
as a traitor, and his case was heard in Westminster 
Hall. It lasted many weeks, and each day the King 
and Queen came down to listen to all that was said. 
Everything that Strafford had done was brought up 
against him, to prove that he had tried to overthrow 
the liberty of England. But it was a hard matter to 
show him guilty of high treason, for all his acts had 
been done in the King's service. At length the 
Commons dropped the impeachment and brought in 
a bill of attainder, f This proved a shorter process. 
He was declared a traitor by both Lords and Com- 
mons, and condemned as worthy of death. 

Still Strafford could not be executed unless the 
King consented ; and Charles had told him not long 
before in a letter ** that, upon the word of a king, he 
should not suffer in life, honour, or fortune." But 
fear of the Commons, whose power was growing 
greater day by day, overcame Charles's feeling of 
honour. He gave way, and signed the bill con- 
demning Strafford. **The Earl of Strafford is a 
happier man than I am," was the King's remark; 
and the next day he wrote begging that the sentence 
might not be carried out. 

The request was refused, and word was brought to 

* An impeachment required a regular trial before the Lords, 
with hearing of witnesses and defence of the accused. Attainder, 
as we have already seen, did not. 

t See page 227. 
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OHAPTEE XL. 

CHAKLES I. {continued), 1625—1649. 

THE Commons now made the King promise that 
this Parliament should not be dis- 
solved without its own consent ; and so ^{^Si^ 
many years did it therefore last that it has ^^'i^;, 
since been known by the name of the ^^ ' 
** Long Parliament." 

The Star Chamber was done away, with the 
levying of ship money was declared unlawful, and it 
was forbidden to pay tonnage and poundage to the 
King without leave from Parliament. Several men 
also who had been thrown into prison and cruelly 
treated on account of their opinions were now set 
free. Archbishop Laud remained in the Tower for 
some time, and was beheaded January 10th, 1645. 

The Commons having obtained their own way so 
far, gave Charles enough money to pay the Scotch 
army, which had been the means of com- j^^ij^mo^ 
pelling him to call a Parliament, and it miieiand. 
marched home. Li August, 1641, Charles 1®41« 
himself went to Scotland, intending to pacify the 
Scotch by granting all their desires, so as to prevent 
their further interference. But before Scotland was 
settled all Strafford's work in Ireland was undone. 
During the King's absence news came that the Irish 
Boman Catholics had risen against the Protestants, 
and murdered many of them. The case was cer- 
tainly made the worst of, but that many people were 
slain cannot be doubted, and the accounts of the 
massacre which reached England were very dreadful. 
Women, it was said, had been stripped of all tkoi^ 
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f possessed and driFen from their homes to starve, 
ittle children killed, and soldiers and unarmed men 
slain without mercy. For years after people fancied 
thej heard the ghosts of these muidered persons 
shrieking, *' Revenge! revenge! revenge!" 

Bevenge was, indeed, what the Parliament wanted ; 
but the Commons were afraid to trust Charles with 
Th o d ^^ army. At length they determined to 
RemoQ- write down all his faults and mistakes, and 
*^^i ^®* ^^^ know what they thought of him. 
This writing was called the ** Grand Be- 
monstrance." 

Some of the Commons now thought that they were 
goin^ too far, and that it was disloyal to show so 
plainly their want of confidence in the King. So 
not grew the debate at last, that we are told how, 
when some began to protest against the Grand He- 
monstrance, the members sprang to their feet. 
** Some waved their hats over their heads, and others 
took their swords in their scabbards out of their 
belts, and held them by their pummels in their hands, 
setting the lower part to the ground." K it had not 
been for Hampden they would most probably have 
come to blows. 

It was midnight when this scene occurred. The 
King was still away ; but five days afterwards he 
returned to London. He was forced to 
^"**\^Sth ^^^^^ ^ ^® Remonstrance, but refused to 
five mem- allow the Commons the management of 
^*Y§^ the army. He made mp his mind to 
imprison five of the leading members of 
Parliament, who had been specially bold in their 
opposition to his will. On January 3rd, 1642, Charles 
sent down to the House to order their arrest. The 
Commons refused to give them up, but promised to 
take the matter into consideration. At the same 
time they requested, as they had done more than 
once before, that the House might have an armed 
ffuard to protect it. The King returned word that 
Siey should have his answer on the next day. On 
morrow he took with him a large nimiber of 
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attendants, and proceeded to the House. News was 
brought of the King's approach, and thus warned 
the Sye members at once made their escape, while 
the rest remained to see the King. 

At last a loud knock was heard at the door, and 
the footsteps of soldiers without. Charles alone 
entered with his nephew. He looked round, but 
failed to see his enemies. He called. No one an- 
Bwered. ** The birds, then, are flown," he exclaimed ; 
and having ordered that the five members were to be 
duly sent him, or ** he must take his own course," he 
went to the door, pulling his hat over his eyes, and 
followed by cries of ** Privilege ! privilege ! " 

The five members had in the meantime gone to 
the City, whither they were, in a few days, followed 
by the rest of the Parliament, which sat 
every day at Guildhall instead of West- ^Mfiament 
minster. All London turned out to protect **\*i^*^' 
them, while crowds followed Charles, still 
shouting, ** Privilege ! privilege ! " 

At last, January 10th, the King left Whitehall. 
He now began to think that there was no way out 
of the quarrel between himseK and his 
Parliament but open war. Accordingly, ^^S^*'' 
he set up his standard at Nottingham on 
the 22nd of August. 

It was about this time that the names Cavalier and 
Boimdhead first arose. The Cavaliers were those 
who took the side of the King, and the Eoundheads 
the Puritan party, which fought for the Parliament. 
The Earl of Essex was made commander-in-chief 
of the Parliamentary army ; but he did not prove a 
very good general, and at &*st it seemed as if Charles, 
with the aid of his nephew, Prince Rupert, would 
most certainly end by winning the victory. 

In the beginning of the Long Parliament a certain 
young gentleman had noticed as he came 
mto the House of Commons one of the ^^©u. 
members making a speech. This member Bom 1699. 
was, he says, ** very ordinarily apparelled, ioo8. 
for he wore a plain cloth suit, which seemed t^ 
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havo been made bf am iffi mujiIilj taiBkHrr Ism Ixusm 
wan plain and not rerj dest; &b ;ti8imj» was of a 
g^cxxl size; hia awovd atoA dBon- id 6» fflfe; Ms 
oouutenance Bwobi and iw M G a ftv and B» db^iasice 

full of fervour." 

Thin man was named Olirer Graacurdl^ ami &e 
at thk time member for Cnifanig!&. Hs^ 
fftintleman well known in Ins cmtk comdrr ^ Hun- 
tinf^don^ with a wife and dbfldrcB. sod Isuu^ ei his 
own; ho wan then fortj-dnce jvsn «rf ag^. A 
RAalotin Puritan, he had not as jet eatatrnmA bi^5«e 
the public. Whenever he had done so in was mher 
to npeak a word for the poor or to get jizstzee 
done to the oppremed. At the first bcgitramg ol 
the oivil war Uromwell took the side of dte Bailia- 
mont, and made up his mind to aerre as a c^cain in 
the army. 

lie soon saw what was the cause of die emrtj 
dofeats of the Parliament men, and told John 
Iliixupdon that '^the base and mean feQows thej 
emplovod would never be able to enconnter gentle- 
man that had honour and courage and resolution; 
and tliat to fight men of honour they must have men 
of religion." 

Hampden deemed the advice good, but did not 

tliink it could be followed. Cromwell soon showed 

the way, by himself putting his words in 

•^"nlld *•• P^^^^^o®' Gathering round him all the 
^ *** bravest and most religious men that he 
ooidd muster, he formed a band of such good soldiers 
that ** truly," as he himself said, they " were never 
boaton at all." These men gained in time by their 
strength and valour the name of '* Cromwell's Iron- 
sides. ** I have a lovely company," he once wrote 
to a friend ; ** you would respect them if you knew 
them. They are honest, sober Christians. They 
expect to be used as men." No drinking or swearing 
was allowed among Cromwell's troops, and he sternly 

^^Jwushed those who attempted to rob or ill-use the 

^^^^ffD people. 

^Hkat great victory won by them was at Marston 
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Moor, in Yorkshire, July 2nd, 1644. Prince Eupert, 
Charles's nephew, now led the King's troops; ^^^^^on 
and though they were very brave and gal- Moor, 
lant soldiers, they seemed as nothing when l^^^* 
they came in contact with the Ironsides of OromweU. 
** We never charged," he himseK says, ** but we 
routed the enemy. God made them as stubble to our 
swords. We charged their regiments of foot, and 
routed all we charged." This battle lasted from 
seven till ten o'clock at night, and in it were slain 
4,150 men. 

After Marston Moor some persons began to think 
that they might go too far in making war upon the 
King. This was not Cromwell's view. He scorned 
the thought that they should be afraid to conquer, 
and declared that if they did not go to work with 
greater energy than they had done as yet, * * they 
would make the kingdom so weary of them that men 
would hate the name of Parliament." 

Near the town of Newbury a battle was fought 
with Charles in October of this year (1644), the Earl 
of Manchester being the chief Parlia- rm^ «,jt 
mentary commander, and Cromwell serving Model." 
under him. Cromwell wanted to follow 1^46. 
Charles and defeat him utterly. Manchester made 
answer that if they did beat the King he would still 
be a king; and if not, ^' he might hang them all as 
traitors.'' ** If I met the King in battle," was Crom- 
well's reply, *' I would fire my pistol at the King as 
at another." Men with such different ideas could 
not long work together ; and through this quarrel of 
Manchester and CromweU it was determined to ** new 
model" the army, and make it a rule that no one in 
future who served in Parliament should also serve in 
the army. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was now made commander- 
in-chief of the Parliament's army, but Cromwell, 
though a member, could not be spared. « f*, , 
He was still one of the leading officers, and Naseby. 
through his means an army was formed l^^* 
after his own heart. It soon showed its metUa "b^ 

u 
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anniiiflr TifT^arr Kt Xasebr, iron Jime 14tlL, 1645, 
XL Nardtmigizcmfiinre. The dig: ^^^"^^ ^o ntterlj 
deieKied 'dua li^ "wmB otiHged to lide swifthr away 
for ffiKT nf l23£ life. Xar did lie erer again lead an 

But 'dif* war st£Q ireiit oil alj^ioiigii from this 
time i3ie xictoneB irere alirBTB on ihe side of the 
PtabBnem. TITheEu on Maj^ 14tiL, 1647, &e last 
trmm who RtaD icm^st for liie King irere defeated 
wet ncrir, liieaT leader is rpportied to have said 
to hifi ocrnqnerciTB, ••Yonr irork is done now, and 
Ton mar go and pilar nnlesB jon fall ont among 
TOttmelres.'' 

Falling out ^arxrmg themBe^reB was, in fact, the 
tiling most likeiT to happen among the Pmitans ; for 
jjj^j^j^ there were siready among iiiem two great 
vntm ^ihe paitieE — ^the Pre^yterimtu, so called be- 
^'"'•"^ cause they wonld hare no Inshops, but 
onlv presbyters, that is, ministers of congregations ; 
and the Independent*, who had that name most pro- 
babl}'- because they were indtpendemt both of Anglicans 
and Presbyterians, agreeing wi& neither. The Pres- 
byterians thought that Christian congregations should 
be united together under the rule of a General 
Assembly of presbyters (or ministers) and elders. 
The Independ^its, on the other hand, thought each 
congTe^tkm should govern itself entirely. They 
also declared that the State had no right to enforce 
any f^^eiraal form of Christian belief; they did 
not, howiever, always carry out their ideas in prac- 
tmu T^e opinions of the two parties differed also 
as to die management of the State. The Presby- 
terians were well content to restore the King if he 
would promise to govern lawfully, and particularly 
if he would let them carry out their own ideas about 
the Church. But the Independents were beginning 
to think that no faith could be put in any promises 
of Charles. And in fact the leading men amongst 
them were coming to the conclusion that it would be 
better to try a plim of government without any king 
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Cromwell and his men were all Independents ; but 
the Scotch and many of the Parliament were Pres- 
byterians. It was to the Scotch, therefore, that 
Charles went, hoping that he might ^^ , ^ 

., v ii • •J * • £ x.- 1 J. Charles I, a 

through their aid regain some oi his lost prisoner. 
power. The Scotch, however, came to the 1^47. 
conclusion that the King's word could not be trusted, 
and gave him up to the English, who sent him, with 
all due respect, to Holmby House, in Northampton- 
shire, in January, 1647. 

Meanwhile the Presbyterian members of Parlia- 
ment grew very anxious that Cromwell's army should 
be broken up, and the men sent home. The p j. 
army, on the other hand, thought that after and the 
all their fighting they ought to have a "™5^* 
voice in the arrangement of the kingdom, and were 
extremely wrathful when they found that Parliament 
would give them no more freedom of re- 
ligion than Charles and Laud had done. Siri^offto 
They determined accordingly to take a very the army. 
bold step. They sent a Cornet Joyce with 
some soldiers to Charles, at Holmby House, and car- 
ried him off to Newmarket in June, 1647. 

While he was here the leaders of the army sent 
to the King and asked if he would grant to all his 
subjects — except the Roman Catholics — ^freedom to 
worship God in any way that they thought fit. 
Charles hesitated, refusing to give a direct yes or 
no. He thought that the quarrel between the Par- 
liament and the army gave him a chance of getting 
his own way after all. At last he ended all at- 
tempts at arrangement by making ready his horse 
and riding away to Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle 
of Wight. 

The Scotch did not at all like the idea of the Eng- 
lish Independents thus getting all they wanted, and 
sent secretly to Charles, telline him they ^ ^ ^. ., 

ij 1- 1 !_• 'XT. '£ -u Second Civil 

would help him with an army ii he con- war. 
sented to have the Presbyterian religion 1^48. 
established aU over his kingdom. This brought on 
another war between the English and Sco^jck, «i» 
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war in wliich most of the King's friends joined. 
Cromwell and his Ironsides again came to the 
front, and scattered their enemies in a battle near 
Preston, in August, 1648, which lasted three days, 
and was the means of bringing to an end the second 
civil war. 

Cromwell had for some time withstood the more 
violent among the Independents, and had persisted in 
trying to come to terms with the King. 
Trial and g^t now both he and his men gave up cdl 
of King hopes of ever coming to an agreement with 
^1649. Charles. They believed that so long 6w he 
lived there would be discord in the nation, 
and determined, as they expressed it, ''to call Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that blood 
which he had shed and mischief he had done." With 
this view they moved him again to Hurst Castle, and 
kept him there as a prisoner while they arranged 
matters with Parliament. 

Finding that most of the members objected to 
bringing Charles to trial, they sent a certain Colonel 
Pride with a number of soldiers to the door of the 
House of Commons, with orders to turn out all the 
members who did not agree with the army and its 
leaders. So many were thus dismissed ikat only 
about fifty or sixty members were left in Parliament. 
This happened December 6th, 1648, and was called 
** Pride's Purge." On the 16th of the same month 
it was settled that the King should be tried as a 
traitor. 

On the 20th of January, 1649, he was brought to 
Westminster Hall, and his trial began. He was 
asked to plead guilty or not guilty, but refused, say- 
ing that those who were acting as his judges had 
been bom his subjects, and could not bring him law- 
fully to trial. Thity-two witnesses against him were 
then examined, and on the 27 th he was condemned 
to die as a ** tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of 
his country." 

Charles certainly did not deserve all these hard 
names; and although his own lack of truthfulness 
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had brought him to this case, he found consolation 
in the belief of his good intentions, and in the 
thought that he had only done his duty in defending 
the kingly power handed down to him. Opinions 
differ as to his character, but never did he seem so 
noble as when face to face with death. He showed 
great calmness and high courage. He slept soundly 
during the three nights that remained before his exe- 
cution. 

His yoimger children, Elizabeth and Henry, came 
to bid him farewell. Taking the littie boy upon his 
knee, he told him they were going to cut off his 
father's head, and perhaps afterwards might make 
the child king ; but that he must not be a king as 
long as his brothers Charles and James were alive. 
**They will," he continued, ** cut off thy brothers' 
heads when they can catch them, and thy head, too, 
they will cut off at last. Therefore, I charge thee, 
do not be made king by them." " I will be torn to 
pieces first," answered the child. 

As Charles stood upon the scaffold before White- 
hall he said, **It is for the liberties of the people 
that I am come here. If I would have assented 
to have all things changed by the power of the sword, 
I need not to have come hither; and, therefore, I 
tell you, and I pray God it be not laid to your charge, 
that I am a martyr to the people." 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1 . What promise did the Commons 
now exact from the King 1 By what 
name has this Parliament been 
known in consequence? Mention 
some of their proceedings. What 
was Charles's next action i— 2. What 
terrible evoit occurred in Ireland 
during his absenee ? Describe the 
debate on the " Gh'and Bemon- 
strance." — 3. Give an account of the 
King's behaviour with regard to the 
**five fnet?i6€r»."— 4. To what con- 
clusion did the King now come! 
Give the date of his leayinp^ White- 
hall. Where and when did he set 



up his standard t What party names 
arose about this time t— 6. who was 
the commander-in-chief of the Par- 
liamentary army, and which side 
was at first the most successful? — 6. 
Give an account of Oliver Cromwell 
and his life until this time. What 
did he consider the cause of the early 
defeats of the Parliament men, and 
how did he set to work to remedy 
this ?~7. When and where was ob- 
tained Cromwell's first ^reat victory ? 
What difference of opinion now arose 
in the Parliamentary party ? What 
were Cromwell's own opinions on 
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_ wiViwt! GinanmmMmt^tkt Utter T—lflL WhaedUOnrles 

4Mpat« tMitwwa Cronwdl aad Oe n, aadhovw fce tiCBted! Hov 
K«H'/f XuMhMter after Oe battle didtfeaniraeCai^erMB! Ukf 
r^ Xevlmy aad Oe vMOtL— «L did not CbaOem gHethem a direet 
WlK/ va« ouufle e wn—ndrr ^itt' ■■■■ 1 1 !— II. Wfct troa^ on the 
Hnei^ and In vfaat bsttle did tkt afw»d einliwn; aad how- did it end ? 
mrv modeLaniif nov diov itenet- : Om what iMCnmwfSl mad tbtttarmr 
tie 7 Oive tbe date. What it le- mam detcnuae! To wbit eutle 

CMted to have been and bf tkt ; w the Knap reaaoved in cnnae- 
id«r of the Kinc'a anar alter the qnenee!— 12. What alep waa next 



btttle tft BUmZ When anaa it tekea bf Fartfawfiit, in order to 

.fit 



tftat^ !-^. E^i^UIn the difti>w» . aeeme tte trial of the King ! What 
betvoen the rie ab y t ei laa a and Oe waa the date idfkt trial and ezeco- 



Ind^pendenta. Who belonged tojtion 
tiM; vmaer partjr, and. «iio to ,ihe < 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 
THE COMMON^VEALTH. 1649—1660. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Bom 1599. Died 1658. 

AS soon as the King was dead trumpeters were sent 
round the city of London and other towns, 
telling the people that whosoever pro- ^^^ ^^^ 
claimed anotiier king without the leave ofOovem- 
of Parliament wordd be considered a °^®°*' 
traitor, and as such suffer death. The Parlia- 
ment had determined that England should no longer 
be a kingdom, but what they called a Common- 
wealth ; and those members of Parliament who had 
not been sent away by Colonel Pride when he purged 
the House of Commons were to be the leaders of the 
nation. The Church of England had been struck 
down in 1646, and a Puritan worship put up in its 
stead. The House of Lords was now done away 
with. Four noblemen, who had been leaders in the 
last civil war, were tried and put to death ; and Oliver 
Cromwell was sent to Ireland that he might bring 
that country into order. 

The dreadful rebellion and massacre of the late 
reign had never yet been punished, and the Irish 
Eoman Catholics, who were still at war Cromwell 
with the English Protestants, were joined in Ireland, 
now by many of the old cavaliers, who 1^49. 
wished to make Charles, the last King's son. King of 
England. 

War and disorder, with all sorts of horrors, reigned 
in the land ; and Cromwell determined to put them 
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down sternly and swiftly. He landed at Dublin on 
the loth of August, 1649, and, having given 
itoSfheS ** orders that any one who robbed or in any 
way ill-used the country people should 
be put to death, he marched to Drogheda. First 
telling the governor what he was to expect if he 
did not give the town into his hands, he attacked it 
with his army on September 10th. In the fight which 
followed the troops within were slain by Cromwell's 
Ironsides with very little mercy. His excuse for this 
deed was that the men he slew were *' wretches" 
who had shed much innocent blood, and that he 
believed it might prevent bloodshed in future, 
*' which," said he, " are the satisfactory grounds for 
such actions, which otherwise cannot but work re- 
morse and regret." 

From Drogheda Cromwell went to Wexford, which 
was taken in the same way on the 1 1th of October. 
After these two victories the enemy were 
At Wexford. fiUed with such terror that Cromwell had 
little difficulty about the rest of the war. Ireland 
was weU-nigh subdued before Cromwell was called 
away. He entered London May 31st, 1650, and was 

CromweU'8 ^®* ^3^ ^ great crowd of people, all ready 
triumph. to do him honour and conduct him in state 

1660. ^ j^g ]iome. '* What a crowd came out 
to see your lordship's triumph," said one to him. 
*' Yes, "returned Oliver, **but if it were to see me 
hanged how many more would there be ! " 

But Cromwell was not allowed to remain long in 

peace, for the Scotch were about to make war on 

.^. the English, and the general who had won 

Scotland. SO many battles was deemed the best for 

1650. ^i^g enterprise also. 

The fact was that the Scotch had been filled with 
anger when they heard of the execution of the King ; 
for although they had fought against him, they had 
never dreamed of putting him to death. They now 
determined to make his son Charles king by force of 
arms. But they first made him promise, much against 
his will, to uphold their Presbyterian worship. 
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Cromwell was obliged, therefore, to haisten to Scot- 
land. Eeaching Edinburgli on the 20th of July, 
he found that he could not, on account of B^^tieof 
its strength, then attack the Scotch army, Dunbar, 
and was obliged to return to Dunbar, where, l®^» 
shut in by the sea on one side, and a hill on which 
the Scots were encamped on the other, Cromwell 
began to lose hope. '* We are upon an engagement 
very difficult," he wrote. ** The enemy lieth so upon 
the hill that we know not how to come that way 
without great difficulty. Our men fall sick beyond 
imagination." His joy was great when, on the 3rd 
of September, in the dim dawn, he saw the Scots 
begin to descend the hill. ** The Lord," he exclaimed, 
'* hath delivered them into our hands." Then he 
charged in with all his might on the Scotch army, 
saying as the enemy began to retreat ** They run ! I 
profess they run ! " and then as the sun rose he added, 
** Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered." 
The Scotch army was completely broken, and Crom- 
well went to Edinburgh, where he stayed during the 
winter and spring. 

By August, however, the Scotch had made ready 
another army to fight against Cromwell, and with 
the yoimg King Charles II. at their head ^^^ ^ 
invaded England (1651), and got as far as Worcester. 
Worcester. There Cromwell won another ^®®^' 
great victory on the 3rd of September, driving the 
(Scotch right through the streets of the town, and thus 
putting an end for the present to^all hopes of success 
for the royal cause. Charles fled for his life, and 
sought shelter with a farmer called Penderel on the 
borders of Staffordshire. He remained hidden for 
some days, while the Roundheads were searching for 
him far and wide. Once, it is said, seeing some of 
Cromwell's soldiers drawing near, he climbed up into 
an oak-tree, and remained safe among its branches 
while the men were seeking for him. At length, 
after many adventures, Charles succeeded in reach- 
ing France. 

Cromwell had declared that the victory afWoit- 
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cester might prove a '* crowning mercy;" and in tins 
he was right. It was his last battle. He was able 
after it to return home, and he hoped the English 
would now settle down in peace, and that law and 
order might henceforth rule the land. He soon found 
that it was easier to win a battle than to bring the 
nation to ** a settlement." 

The members who remained of the Long Parlia- 
ment were called, in scorn, the **Rump." They still 
kept their seats, and were not in any 
J^ „ hurry to leave them. But there were now 

"™^' so few of them left that they could not 
certainly be looked upon as a free Parliament chosen 
by the nation. Yet the act which had been passed 
under Charles I., ordering that this Parliament should 
not be dissolved without its own consent, gave them 
the power to continue whether the English people 
wished it or not. The truth is, these men knew that 
if another Parliament W6w chosen by the nation it 
might at once set to work to undo all that they had 
done, and perhaps ask the young King Charles II. 
to return. To prevent this they thought it would be 
a very good plan for new members to be chosen for 
all the seats left vacant by Pride's Purge, while the 
old ones should still keep their places as before. 

Cromwell saw that this idea was not an honest one ; 
for if all the old members kept their seats how could 
it be truthfully called a new Parliament ? And the 
Rump were already doing very unjust things, which 
roused Cromwell's anger. He knew that the best 
way to secure freedom and a good government in 
England was to have a king (or, as he expressed 
it, a single person), and a Parliament as of old, each 
serving as a check upon the other. 

This being the ** settlement" to which he wished 
to bring the nation, we may imagine his dismay when 
he heard that the Rump were, with all the haste they 
could, getting ready to pass a biU which would soon 
be law, providing that they should still keep their 
seats and new members be chosen. 

In great wrath Cromwell, on the 20th of April, 1653, 
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ordered a few of his own Ironsides to attend him, and 
marclied swiftly with them to the House of 
Commons. The ParHament, Httle thinking SX^'"^ 
what was before it, was sitting busy at "?^2'" 
work over the new bill, when Cromwell 
entered clad in plain clothes and black worsted stock- 
ings, and sat down as he had been used to do. For 
some time he sat still and listened to the talk of the 
members ; but when they began to put one to another 
the question whether the bill should pass or not, he 
rose from his seat, saying, ** This is the time ; I must 
doit!" 

Then he began a speech, in which he told them at 
first of their good deeds, and praised their "pains 
and care of the public good." But he soon altered 
his style, and spoke of their injustice, delays of jus- 
tice, and self-interest. " This is strange language," 
said one member ; '* within the walls of Parliament 
too ! " at which Cromwell, no longer able to contain 
his anger, exclaimed, **Come, come, we have had 
enough of this ; I will put an end to your prating ; 
it is not fit that you diould sit here any longer ! " 
Then calling in his soldiers, he went on, ** You are 
no Parliament ! Some of you are drunkards, some 
corrupt, unjuBt persons ; begone ! The Lord has 
done with you!" Then lifting the mace from the 
table, he said, '* What shall we do with this bauble ? 
Take it away." The House was emptied, the doors 
were locked, and the most memorable Parliament of 
our history came to an end. It did indeed meet 
again some years afterwards as a matter of form; 
but this was the real end of it. 

The government of England was now aU centred 
in one man, and that man was Oliver Cromwell. It 
was, as he found afterwtirds, ** a burden 
too heavy for a hiunan creature to bear." ?5"**^^ 
He did not want to be a tyrant ; and he 
thought that if he gathered roimd him a number of 
the most religious Puritans in the land they would be 
able to govern England until the people had grown 
so perfect that they might be allowed once more a 
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free Pariiament. This was a mistake ; for as only 
some of the Kngtish w^« Puritans, it was not fair 
to haye only IHintaiis to gorem tJiem. The laws 
made bj the Puritans only suited their own views, 
and thev nerer seeaoied to understand that there are 

m 

two sides to ererj question. 

BesideSy the men chosen by Oliver had not been 
trained to rule, and &ncied they could in a few weeks 
aher laws and customs which had taken many years 
to make. Before long they began to disagree among 
themselvm; and at last, on December 11th, some of 
the members, feeling how unfit they were for their 
woik, gave back into Oliver's hands the power he 
had given tibem. 

As Cromwell's new plan had failed, he returned to 

his <dd idea, and determined that the land should 

be ruled by a Parliament freely chosen, 

2^^ with a single person at the head. Oliver 

P*«««e*w- was the only man who could be chosen 

1658. <^ chief of the nation. It was therefore 
settled amongst the officers of the army 
that he should henceforth have the title of '' Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth." It was also de- 
clared that men from all parties, except declared 
Boyalists, might be chosen as members, and that 
Parliament was to meet every year and remain 
sitting for five months. Therefore there was a 
grand ceremony at Westminster Hall on the 16th 
of December, 1653 ; and OUver, dressed in a rich 
but plain suit of black velvet, with a cloak of the 
same, and about his hat a broad band of gold, was 
made Protector, and saluted by great shoutings of 
the people. 

He began his reign by trying to improve religion 
and to reform the law of the land. In order to 
accomplish the first object he gathered together a 
nimiber of men whom he called "Triers," because 
they were to make it their business to examine the 
character and behaviour of all preachers, and to take 
care that their religion should be earnest and their 
lives good. If the Triers were satisfied with any 
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minister he might be allowed to preach, whether he 
were a Presbyterian, Baptist, or Independent. Crom- 
well also reformed the courts of law. 

Yet for all this, when Parliament met, September 
8rd, 1654, it was found that many of the members 
were by no means satisfied with the form of govern- 
ment now set up. They declined to go on with what 
the Protector considered practical business, and began 
at once an endless discussion as to whether or not 
this present arrangement was a good one. In par- 
ticular they disputed whether it were best to have a 
single person at the head of affairs or to have no 
one. Cromwell grew impatient. He determined to 
make the members sig^ a paper in which they pro- 
mised *' to be true and faithful to the Lord Protector, 
nor to try to alter government as it was now settled." 
Those who would not sign this paper had to go about 
their business ; those who did remained. 

But even they did little good ; and as soon as five 
months, counting four weeks to a month, were over, 
the Protector again dissolved the Parliament. Crom- 
well could not act as he had done of late without 
winning hatred from many persons. Plots were often 
made against his Hfe, and plans were set on foot to 
bring Charles II. back to England. 

Oliver saw that if the country were not held down 
by a strong hand civil war might begin again ; and 
this he, above all things, .dreaded. To j^ji^taj- 
prevent it he divided the country into ten government, 
districts, and over each district he set a l®^* 
major-general, who was to enforce order as strictly 
as in the army, That these men ruled justly, even 
their enemies confessed; but to make men obey 
through the fear of an army is always a bad thing, 
and Cromwell was not satisfied until he had got 
together another Parliament, September 17th, 1656. 
He was, besides, anxious for money, having begun a 
war with Spain (1655) because that country would 
not let English merchants trade in their colonies. 
In this war Blake, the great sea captain, took the 
island of Jamaica. 
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With Spain Oliver was always at enmity, as lie 
considered that country to be the great upholder 
of the Itoman Catholic religion, while he 
Ifgg gp showed a good deal of friendliness towards 
the French nation. But even with the 
French he would take high ground when he thought 
the interests of religion required it. Thus, when the 
news reached England that the Duke of Savoy had 
been cruelly ill-treating some of his Protestant sub- 
jects who lived in the valleys among the Alps, he 
sent at once to the King of France and bade him 
compel the Duke of Savoy to stop his persecution, or 
it would be the worse for him. This message had its 
effect, and the Protestants of the valleys were allowed 
to remain in peace. 

As Cromwell's new Parliament acted no better 
than the former one, he determined, in 1657, to call 
another House of Lords to act as a check 
'^**^^*** upon it. This was simply returning to the 
old Consti- old form of government, which men now 
*"lW7 ®*^ to be a good one. To restore it more 
fuUy, Parliament offered to make Oliver 
king. He might have accepted the title, but his old 
Ironsides were so much against the idea that, after 
thinking the matter over for some time, he refused, 
and still remained Protector. 

As soon as Oliver refused to be made king, the 
House of Commons refused to acknowledge the new 
House of Lords; and Oliver, thoroughly disgusted 
with their behavioiir, again dissolved Parliament, 
February 4th, 1658, saying, "K this be the end of 
your sitting, and this be yoiir carriage, I think it 
high time that an end be put to your sitting. And I 
do dissolve this Parliament ! And let God be judge 
between you and me !" 

The ceaseless worry of all these changes had had 
its effect on Oliver; his health began to fail, and 
_^.. . he had troubles in his own family. His 
CromweiL youngest daughter, Frances, lost her hus- 

1668. band after having been married three 
months; and another daughter, Mrs. Claypolo, who 
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was dearly loved by Oliver, fell sick. She was ill 
some time, her father watching by her side in great 
distress. When she died he suddenly broke down, 
and his death occurred on the 3rd of September, 1658, 
the day on which he had fought his great battles of 
Dunbar and Worcester. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What form of government did 
the Parliament establish in Eng- 
land? — 2. For what purpose was 
Cromwell sent to Ireland ? Describe 
Mb fuhion of waging war in that 
ootmtnr. Give the dates of the cap- 
ture or Drogheda and Wexford. — 8. 
How had the Scotch acted when they 
heard of the execution of Charles 1. 1 
When did Cromwell readi Edin- 
burgh! Give an account of the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
wftTwi-ng their dates —4. Why could 
not the **&ump" be considered a 
free Parliament ? By what Act were 
the members entitled to 'keep their 
seats ! What form of government 
did Cromwell prefer ! — 6. Relate how 
Cromwell turned out the " Long 
Parliament." — 6. In whom was the 
government of England now cen- 
tred? What plan did Cromwell form 



for ruling the nation ? Why did it 
prove a mlure ? — 7. What high title 
was now bestowed on Cromwell t 
How did he trv to improve the re- 
ligion of the land? Describe the 
behaviour of Cromwell's next Parlia- 
ment. What did he compel them to 
do ? . How long did it last ?— 8. Why 
was Cromwell forced to set up mili- 
tary rule? Who were the SCajor- 
Generals?— 9. With what country 
was Cromwell at war at this' time ? 
Name the island won for England, 
and by^ whom was it taken? — 10. 
How did Cromwell put a stop to the 
persecution of the Protestants by 
the Duke of Savoy?— 11. To what 
form of government did^ Cromwell 
now return ? W hy d id he reitise the 
title of King ? What happened on 
his refasal ?'-12. Give the date of 
the death <^ Cromwell. 



CHAPTEE XLn. 

CHARLES II. 1660—1685. 

IT was said that Cromwell, when dying, named his 
son Richard as his successor. This is very 
doubtful. Richard was by no means fit to 
SonrJroU. '^®> being an idle, careless gentleman, and 

1668— having no qualities which his father's old 
®' soldiers coiild respect. The army was still 

the strongest part of the nation, and soon growing 
tired of Richard, it dismissed him from power, and 
recalled the old members of the Long Parliament. 
Richard at once retired to private life, and peaceably 
attained a good old age. 

Before long the army again quarrelled with the 

Parliament, or **Rump," as it was called, and sent 

the members away a second time. The 

Mrak^ nation grew alarmed, and began both to 

1669— fear and hate the army. The country was 
saved by Q-eneral Monk, who commanded 

the English in Scotland. He first refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government which the army had set up in 
London, and, without telling any one what his 
design was, he marched to the capital, declaring for 
a *'free Parliament.'' Again the Rump took their 
seats, and then the Long Parliament, which, in form 
at least, had lasted for twenty years, solemnly dis- 
solved itself. 

A new assembly was then called, and as it was 

The Con- Summoned by writs not issued by the King, 

vention. it was named the Convention Parliament. 

1660. rjij^-g assembly at once recalled Charles II. 

The King landed at L>over in May, 1660, and on 
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the 29th of that month he entered London amid great 
rejoicings. He said with a laugh, as he TheBestora- 
passed through the shouting crowd to tion. 
WhitehaU, *at is my own fault that I did ^®®^- 
not come back sooner, for I find nobody who does 
not tell me he hjw always longed for my return." 

And, indeed, the English nation had seldom given 
way to such joy as at the Restoration of the House of 
Stuart. The rule of the Puritans had 
proved a failure. They had tried to force J^^.?^ 

^ 1 , -I T . '^ • X XT- • '11 the Puritans. 

people to be reugious against their will, 
and had looked with anger on fun and frolic. The 
theatres had been shut up and the actors punished, 
while all the old English sports and games had been 
condemned. The May-pole and the dances on the 
village green had been forbidden, and the keeping 
of Christmas had been treated as a sin. 

The public generally, who cared little for sober 
things, awoke as if from a bad dream, then went to 
the opposite extreme, and gave themselves 
up to drinking, swearing, and every kind ]^^^^ ^' 
of vice. The King himself set the example ; 
for although clever and amusing, he was idle, un- 
truthful, and faithless ; and he chose his companions 
among the worst men and women in the country. 
He cared little for religion of any kind ; but if he had 
a preference it was for the Roman Catholic Church, 
though in his life he never found courage to say so. 
His brother James, Duke of York, was, however, an 
avowed Romanist, and in consequence rather un- 
popular. 

To punish the judges of Charles I. was the first 
act of the new rulers. Thirteen of them were exe- 
cuted as traitors, nineteen imprisoned for 
life, while nineteen more fled to other 5jT!i"^y?^ 
lands. Their next deed was an unworthy 
one, which will always be remembered to their dis- 
credit. Not content with vengeance on the living, 
they dug up the dead bodies of Cromwell and his two 
friends, Ireton and Bradshaw, from their graves in 
Westminster Abbey, hung them on the gaUowa Q.t. 

X 
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TTbnm. and then bmned them. The body of Blake, 
the great sea captain^ was also taken from its tomb in 
the Abbey and buried in St. Mazgaref s Chnrch. 

In 1661 a new Parliament was called, the members 
of which were for the most part CaTaliers, and full 

of hatred to the Puritans. Not content 
f fT ! ' ^^^ with getting back the Churdi of England 

service for thanselves, they began to per- 
secute the Dissenters by making new and cruel laws 
against them. They forbade any service save that of 
the Church of England to be used. But this was not 
enough for their purpose. Some of the more liberal 
Puritau ministers would not have objected to use the 
sendee with very slight alterations. But Parliament 
ordered aU ministers in the Church to declare that 
every word contained in the Prayer Book was true. 

There were at this time many ministers in 
uS^Ia England who had won the love of their 
^«j^^n- congregations, and yet could not make the 

declaration required. Two thousand of 
them now felt it their duty to leave the Church, and 
quitted their parishes on the 24th of Aug^t, 1662. 

After this it was made a crime for more than five 
persons to meet together for religious worship unless 
Conventide ^^^ used the Prayer Book. Such meetings 
Act. were called eonventteles ; but this order 

1664. prevented some households even from as- 
sembling for family prayer. All who disobeyed 
these laws were thrown into prison, and the jails were 
filled with Dissenters, whose only fault was preaching 
and praying in -a way not pleasing to their rulers. 

In 1665 a terrible event occurred. The plague 
appeared in London. The streets of the city were so 

narrow, and the houses so crowded together, 
of London, that there was little to oppose its progress. 
1666. j^ spread quickly from one dwelling to 
another. So terrified were the people that all who 
could fled to the country, and grass was seen grow- 
ing in the empty streets. On every house in which 
lay a person sick of the plague was painted a red 
cross, and in the night men went with carts roiind 
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the city, bidding those within doors to bring out their 
dead. The bodies were cast into deep pits, and 
covered over with earth. For many years no one 
cared to visit the spots thus used. So great was the 
alarm felt, that many of the Church of England 
clergymen abandoned their churches out of fear of 
the plague, and left their places to be taken by dis- 
senting ministers. Instead of feeling grate- rpj^gj^^ 
ful for the courage of the latter, the Mile Act. 
Grovemment now passed a law called the 1®®^* 
Five Mile Act, the effect of which was that no Non- 
conformist minister might come within five miles of 
any corporate town, or of any place in which he had 
preached. 

The plague was followed the next year, 1666, by a 
great fire. It broke out at a bakehouse in Pudding 
Lane, near London Bridge, raged for five _^ j,. . 
days, and did not stop until it reached Pye London. 
Comer, near the Temple. The fact that ^®®®' 
it began in Pudding Lane and ended at Pye Comer 
led many people to say that the fire was a judg- 
ment on the gluttony of the times. All the houses 
between these two spots were burnt to ashes, and old 
St. Paul's Cathedral as well as eighty- eight churches 
were destroyed. The flames were only stayed at last 
by the desperate measure of blowing up a large 
block of buHdings, and so making a gap that the fire 
could not cross. 

The present Cathedral of St. Paul's was built 
afterwards from the plan of a great archi- st Paui'e. 
tect. Sir Christopher Wren. The Monument still 
standing marks the place where the fire tj^^ 

broke out. Monmnent. 

The King's chief minister during the early years 
of his reign was Sir Edward Hyde, created Earl of 
Clarendon. He had sat in the Long Par- 
liament, and sided with Charles I. when clarendon, 
the civil war began. Clarendon's daughter, i^S&~ 
Anne, had married James, Duke of York, 
and they had two children, both of whom became in 
their turn Queens of England. 
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^ZTazsiiiaiL was one o£ tiie most honeet men of that 
bus nu Yircne was fashion able in the court of 
CbizLes EL, and his cale, in 1667, of Dun- 
kfrk 00 FmLee, s plaee wmi by the Eng- 
hsh in, Oiiira^s dsjiy louaed against him 
VIA ao^^r of dii» narifi Spun had been for many 
jnsBcs JBB^LamTs grestEst enemj sbroad; but the 
piwrT '^ ^ss ctxmczT had of late be^i growing less 
azii laHL wiifli^ Fiance hsd been liang to great 
fCKfijEtih aad inqpcrtance. It had at this period 
became ^ikt mott powafol as well as the most dan- 
g«r jQS kingdasi in £arope. Clarendon, who was an 
cwi TZJBL. &i Boc mhdezstand that since his youth a 
c2;az4Ee h^ cocne orer Europe, and that France, and 
fioe SpssB. was tt> be gnaxded against He, there- 
fore, leni Imtxtflf tt> the dcnigns of die French King, 
Toms ilV.. who was ambitJoos of bringing bom 
Holland and Spain noder his own eontroL 

Clarendon olNained as a wife for Charles a Portu- 
guese pnncess. Catherine of Braganza. This grati- 
fied I/>uis, because Portugal had lately 
freed itself fnnn Spanish rule through 
French aid. To please him, also, Claren- 
don was willing to use his influence against the 
Dutch. 

A quarrel had arisen between the Engliah and 
Dutch colonists in Africa, on the coast of Guinea, 
^^ where both parties were anxious to retain 
Hfl^nd. for themselTes the whole of the trade in gold 
1665. and slayes. This dispute had been fanned 
into a flame by Charles, who believed he saw in it a 
chance of making a little money for himself. War 
was declared March Hth^ 1665. James, the Duke 
of York, commanded the fleet in this war, and won a 
victory off Lowestoft. This victory was followed 
by a defeat in 1666, from which, however, the 
I^glish recovered in a measure by winning another 
sea-fight off the North Foreland. They drove the 
Dutch back into their ports, and landing, burnt the 
improtected town of Tetzel. The Dutch were so en- 
raged at this action that they sent a fleet to England, 
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whicli sailed in triumph up the Thames, burnt ail 
the shipping in the dockyard at Chatham, and kept 
London in a state of siege for three weeks. The 
English were obliged to make peace with Holland in 
July, 1667, at Breda. 

The country was, indeed, brought almost to ruin 
through the selfishness of the King and his party. 
His courtiers spent their time in pleasure ^ „ ^ 
and vice, while the fleet was commanded clarendon. 
by boys, who were generally quite igno- l^®?. 
rant of seamanship. The wages of the sailors often 
remained unpaid, and some of them even went to 
fight for the Dutch in order to earn enough money 
to keep them from starvation. Great suffering also 
had been caused by the plague and fire of London. 
The nation longed for a change, and made a victim 
of the Earl of Qarendon. He was accused of high 
treason and fled this coxmtry, to which he was for- 
bidden ever to return. During his exile, which lasted 
for the rest of his life, he spent his time in writing a 
history of the civil war. 

The men who succeeded Clarendon as the King's 
advisers were five in number. Their names were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, m^ n vgi 
and Lauderdale ; and their initials thus 
formed the word *' cabal." So underhand were their 
actions that this term has always since been used in 
a bad sense, and when we speak of a cabal we mean 
a parly of men selfishly seeking their own ends 
instead of their country's good. 

Although Charles and his friends favoured France, 
the English Parliament looked with dis- ^j^^ ,pj^ j^ 
trust on that country, and on the 23rd of Alliance 
January, 1 668, forced the King to form what l®®®« 
was called the Triple Alliance between Holland, 
England, and Sweden against France. Louis was 
not able to stand alone against these three Treaty of 
nations ; he was obliged to stay his advance Aiz-ia- 
on the Low Countries, and consented to ^^p®^^®* 
sign, on the 2nd of May, the Treaty of Aix-la* 
ChapeUe. 
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But Charles continued to plot with Louis against 
his English subjects; and in 1670 the two kings 
,^^ signed the Treaty of Dover, in which 

DorS. Charles agreed to declare himself a Koman 

1670. Catholic and help France against Hol- 
land, while Louis promised to pay Charles £200,000 
a year, and lend him an army to use against the Eng- 
lish if they discovered his treachery towards them. The 
consequence of this agreement was, that France soon 
after renewed the Dutch war and invaded Holland. 

Since the sixteenth century the united provinces 
of the Netherlands had been a republic, that is, they 
^^^jjj^^jj^^ had governed themselves without any sove- 
Prinoeof reign. The House of Orange, owing to the 
Orange. singular greatness of character possessed by 
several of its princes, had won the first place in the 
Government, and were stadtholders, or chief magistrates. 
William Henry, the reigning Prince of Orange, was 
the son of Mary, daughter of Charles I., and although 
young in years, he possessed wonderful courage and 
wisdom. He at once took the lead of his countrymen, 
refused the terms of peace proposed by his enemies, 
and told the Dutch that, rather than lose their free- 
dom, it would be better to call in the sea to their aid. 
The people listened to his words, and their courage 
rose ; they opened the dykes, the country was soon 
covered with water, and the French army was com- 
pelled to retreat. Holland was saved, and in 1674 
England again made peace with that country. 

A ** Test Act" was passed in 1673, which required 
every person who held any post under Government 
Test ^ swear that the King was Head of the 
Act. Church, and to take the sacrament accord- 

1673. ijjg to the service of the Church of England. 
This was the means of putting an end to the rule of 
the Cabal; for Clifford, being a Roman Catholic, 
refused to take the oath, while Ashley, now Lord 
Shaftesbury, was dismissed from office. The latter 
became the head of the *' Country Party," so called 
because it was opposed to the Court Party. 

The minister who now came into power was Sir 
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Thomas Osborne, created Earl of Danby, a man who, 
while wishing to increase the power of the 
King, was anxious to go back to the policy ^^5^?^^* 
of the *' Triple Alliance," that is, the union i678. 
of England, Holland, and Sweden against 
Fraoice. This gave a great deal of uncertainty to 
the conduct of the Government ; for Danby was con- 
stantly urging the King to make war on France, 
while Charles was being secretly paid by Louis to 
remain at peace. 

Louis saw that the English Parliament was a great 
drawback to his plans, and in 16 75 gave Charles a 
bribe of 50,000 crowns to prorogue it from Novem- 
ber, 1675, to February, 1677. During this interval 
the two kings, with the knowledge of Danby, made 
a compact not to enter into any treaty without the 
consent of each other. When Parliament reassembled, 
the Duke of Buckingham, with the Lords Salisbury, 
Shaftesbury, and Warton, declared the late proroga- 
tion unlawful, and they were all four sent as pri- 
soners to the Tower. 

The Commons then asked the King to go to the 
assistance of the Dutch, and an army was 
collected for this purpose. But it was never anSSnce' 
used; for Louis affain bribed Charles to S^^S ^ 

' T-» T J. Holland. 

prorogue Parliament. 

In 1678, Mary, the eldest daughter of James, 
Duke of York, was married to William, 
Prince of Orange, much to the displea- the'^rmcesa 
sure of Louis, who determined to revenge ^^^^ « 
himseK on Charles and his ministers in Orange, 
the following way. 1678. 

Danby had drawn up a treaty, and the King had 
signed it, which promised that, if Louis paid him a 
certain sum, he would remain neutral should 
Holland refuse the terms of peace then SweT^^**' 
being arranged between the French and agreement 
Dutch at Nimeguen. When these terms ^* ^^' 
were at length settled, Louis allowed the whole 
affair to be made known to the English Parliament 
by Edward Montague, the British ambassador at 
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PariB, who returned home and obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons. The nation was at once roused 
to great anger, and Danbj was impeached. 

He pleaded that he had only obeyed the King's 
commands ; but this was not consid^:^ a sufficient 
^^^, excuse, and it was finally settled that the 
ment of minister and not the King was responsible. 
^^^^* This is an important point in the English 
constitution, and is the meaning of the common 
maxim that " the King can do no wrong." In 
affairs of state the sovereign always acts 
Kemin^ at qj^ the advice of a minister, and therefore 

the fnaxirn, .^ .•■ . •< * ^i j * * 

•♦ the King if anything goes wrong it is the advising 
JJ^^S® mimster and not the monarch who is to 
blame. This principle has only been very 
gradually settled after many contests, and the case of 
Lord Danby helped very much to secure it. In this 
instance, indeed, the decision was scarcely just, because 
the King had been determined to have his own way. 
But as Parliament persisted in acting on this principle, 
ministers soon refused to hold office unless their advice 
was taken. Thus at last the custom was fixed that the 
King should always act by the advice of his ministers, 
who must take the blame if the action is wrong. 

To save Lord Danby, Charles, at the beginning of 
DiBsoiution. 1 679, ventured to dissolve the Parli£Lmenty 

1679. which had existed for eighteen years. 
Meanwhile another event had caused great excite- 
ment among the people. Titus Gates, a bad man, 
p . , whose chief qualities were selfishness, false- 
plot, hood, and cunning, had once been a Baptist 

1678. minister, then a clergyman of the Church 
of England, but having been degraded for miscon- 
duct he had joined the Romish Church. Thinking 
to win fame thereby. Gates invented a story which 
brought disgrace and death on many innocent per- 
sons. He declared that the Pope had given England 
to the Jesuits, who were secretly plotting to set fire 
to the ships in the Thames, and, having done so, 
were, at a given signal from their friends, to rise and 
murder all the Protestants. 
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These stories were firmly believed by many ; and 
several Roman Catholics were arrested and put to death 
on the very slightest evidence. Scarcely 
any citizen thought himself safe to walk Terror of the 
the streets imless he carried with him a 
bludgeon, called a ** Protestant flail," to guard him- 
self &om violence. 

The new Parliament, elected in 1679 in the midst 
of this excitement, attempted to pass an j^^^ 
** Exclusion Bill," which would prevent Parliament. 
James, Duke of York, on account of 1^79. 
his faith, from succeeding to the throne at his 
brother's death. To this the King, though The Ex- 
strongly urged, could not be brought ^^^^^ 
to consent. 1681. 

But although the Parliament was not able to pass 
the Exclusion Bill, it carried a far greater measure, 
the Habeas Corpus Act. From the time of 
the Great Charter in Kiner John's reis:n no Habeas 

«_ ij j'xi vi Corpus Act. 

freeman could, according to law, be long i679. 
kept in prison before trial, as he was able 
to obtain what was called, from the Latin words with 
which it began, a writ* of Habeas Corpus compelling 
the law courts to try his case. 

But all sorts of difficulties were being constantly 
thrown in the way of prisoners when they wished to 
obtain this writ, especially if they had been com- 
mitted by a warrant of the Royal Coxmcil. Thus 
innocent persons were often detained in prison a very 
long time. By the law now passed, it was enacted that 
whenever this writ was applied for the judge must, 
under pain of certain penalties, be forced to issue it. 

Many disputes arose in Parliament about the Ex- 
clusion Bill and other matters, and the disputants 
earned the nicknames of Whig and Tory. 
These names have been used ever since, whjgsand 
though now generally replaced by Liberal 
and Conservative. The Whigs were the successors of 
the Roundheads, and the Tories of the Cavaliers. 

♦ Writ means simply writing. It is appKed to certain formal 
papers containing orders from courts of justice. 
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The Whigs had so great a distrust of James, that 
they tried to set up another claimant to the throne. 

This was the Duke of Monmouth, the son 
SSiSSSi? ^^ Charles 11. and a Welsh girl called 

Lucy Walters. Monmouth and his friends 
declared that the King had legally though secretly 
married her years before. Had this tale been true, 
Monmouth, not James, would have been the heir to 
the throne. 

But Charles, faithless though he was, would not 
debar his brother from his rights ; and in consequence 

of the obstinacy of the Whigs in trying to 

SStfui^ exclude James, he dissolved this and two 

ments. following Parliaments in rapid succes- 

^^SsT sion, and for the last four years of his 

life (1681 — 1685) he reigned without one. 
Meanwhile he went on borrowing money from the 
King of France with which to carry on the govern- 
ment. 

Charles revenged himseK on the Whigs by putting 
in force against them the severest of the severe laws 
-. _ of that time. Driven to despair, many of 

PiS, the Whigs began to plan insurrections, and 

1688. some of the most desperate formed, in 
1683, a plot to murder the King and his brother as 
they were returning from Newmarket. The mur- 
derers were to conceal themselves in a house called 
the Rye House, which the princes must pass on the 
road. This caused the plot to be afterwards known 
by the name of the Rye House Plot. 

This conspiracy was betrayed by one of those who 
had taken part in it, and in consequence several 
persons were put to death. The most noted victims 
were William Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, 
who were found guilty on the evidence of a single 
witness, and executed. The characters of both men 
were such as to make the charge against them 
utterly improbable, if not absurd. In the case of 
Lord Russell, so strong was the general belief of his 
innocence that the people around the scaffold on 
which he died dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
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blood, regarding it as the sacred blood of a martyr. 
Algernon Sidney was a pure and noble-minded man, 
who had fought indeed against Charles I., but had 
equally opposed Cromwell when the Protector seemed 
to him to have become a tyrant. 

But the reign of Charles II. was now fast drawing 
to a close. The King had with all his faults managed 
to keep the affections of his subiects, and ^ ^, - 

i.1. i,x "u- J Tx Death of 

no one tnougnt his end was near. It was Charles n. 
to the surprise of all that he was taken 168*» 
suddenly ill, and died after a few days' suffering, 
February 6th, 1685. On his death-bed he acknow- 
ledged himself a Roman Catholic. 

It was during the reign of Charles H., when 
Puritanism was held in the greatest contempt, that the 
two chief masterpieces of Puritan literature j. ^^ 
— the *' Paradise Lost" of John Milton, and 
Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress " — appeared. Milton 
was bom in London, 1 608, and from his earliest boy- 
hood he seemed conscious of his great gifts. When 
quite young he formed the determination to write 
.something that '*the world would not willingly let 
die." 

Before the Civil Wars Milton had composed his 
short poems of ** L' Allegro," **I1 Penseroso," 
'*Comus," and *'Lycidas," all of which display a 
happier tone of mind than those produced in later 
years. Milton took the side of the Parliament 
against Charles I., and- wrote several prose works in 
defence of his opinions, the most famous of which 
was **A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing." 

During the Commonwealth Milton, in spite of the 
blindness which had gradually come over him, became 
Cromwell's Latin secretary, and led a very 
busy life. But it was not until after the *^^^^f^ 
Restoration that he composed his greatest 
works, the '* Paradise Lost," the ** Paradise Re- 
gained," and " Samson Agonistes." The first of 
these is considered the gi^andest epic poem in the 
English language. Milton died in 1674. 
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John Bunyan, the author of the ** Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," was bom at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, and 
ThB **pfl. ^o^glit for a short time as a soldier in the 
grim' ePi^ civil wars. But it is not certain which 
*"^'* side he took. At that time he had probably 

not given any serious attention to the rights or wrongs 
of either side. In 1660 Bimyan, who had joined the 
Baptists, was arrested for preaching and sent to Bed- 
ford jail, where he remained twelve years. During 
his imprisonment he wrote his wonderful dream, and 
it is to this fact he alludes when he says in the opening 
words, '* As I walked through the wilderness of this 
world, I lighted on a certain place, where was a 
den." Besides the ** Pilgrim's Progress," Bimyan 
wrote the "Holy War" and various other works. 
He died in 1688, and was buried in the Bunhill 
Fields burying-ground in the City Eoad, London. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Who was, accoi'ding to Tex)ort. 
named as Cromwell's sucoessor ! 
Why was he unfit for this tmst! 
How did the army act with regard 
to him! Qive an account of the 
actions of General Moi:^ and the 
Long Parliament. — 2. What name 
was given to the assembly then, sum- 
moned, and why? What was the 
first action of this assembly? — 3. 
When and at what place cud the 
King land ?— 4. What wa « the gene- 
ral leeling towards the Puritans at 
this time f Describe the character of 
the new Sovereign?— 6. How were the 
Judges of Charles I. punished, and 
what unworthy revenge was taken 
on the dead ?— 6. What notable law 
was passed under Charles n. to regu- 
late the services of the Church? How 
many ministers left the Church of 
England iu conse<|uenoe ? Give the 
date of their leaving. What was the 
Conventicle Act ?— 7. What was the 
Plague of London ! By what event 
was the plague followed ? Give the 
dates of botu events. Why was the 
••Five Mile Act" passed?— 8. Who 
was the King's chief minister during 
tJie early years of his reign ! What 



Prince did his daughter marry? Give 
the names of her children. — ^9. What 
was the foreign policy of Clarendon, 
and how did he rouse the anger of 
the Enfflish nation ! What gave rise 
to the war between the English and 
Dutch? Relate the chief events. 
When and where was peace made ?— 
10. Describe the state of the country 
at this time. Of whom did the nation 
make a victim ? — 11. Give the names 
of the men who succeeded Clarendon 
as the King's advisers. What word 
was formed by the initials of their 
names, and what meaning has it 
now? What was the Triple Alliance? 
What was its date ? —12. Explain the 
causes which led the English to form 
it. To what did this rorce Louis! 
What agreement was made between 
Charles and Louis at the treaty of 
Dover? Give the date. — 13. From 
whom was William Henry, Prince 
of Orange, descended ? , Describe his 
behaviour at this time. — 14. When 
was the " Test Act " passed ? What 
effect did it have ? — 16. What gave 
uncertainty to the Government of 
Danby? Describe the further in- 
trigues of Chazies and the French 
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King!— 16. What caused the im- 
peacninent.of Danby ! What did he 
plead on behalf of himself, and how 
was the matter finally settled ? Ex- 
plain the meaning of the maxim, 
" The Kin^ can do no wrong." What 
measure did Charles take in order to 
save the minister? — 17. Describe the 
Popish plot. Name the Bill which 
the Parliament then attempted to 
pass, and explain the great meaJBure 
that it really carried. — 18. What 
party names arose about this time ! 



Who was set up as claimant to the 
throne, and by what party ? How 
did Charles revenge himself on them ! 
— 19. Give an account of the cele- 
brated men who were executed on 
suspicion of having taken part in 
the Bye House plot? — 20. Give the 
date of the death of Charles n. Of 
what Church did he aclmowledge 
himself a member on his death-bed ! 
— ^21- Give some account of John 
Milton and John Bunyan. 



CHAPTEE XLin. 

7 AMES n. l«!i»^1688. 



MvTZIX p^c^EipL hy tbe snddennees of his 
tTTcaiTr* ^Eo:^ Jaaacs premised when he came 
S» '^if ^3:r*nxf» T«? r::iir »»wraingr to the laws of the 
Hy tttj £zsc acdocs seiemed to give the lie 
'%? z5s w^ndsu for he took as his right be- 
m f /c^ Pini«n€iii met moner which had only 
l*r«rE 27i£T€d to Charies for life. He also 
K€ 'sp ia p^tof ihe Bcanaa Catholic worship, attend- 



Js=:kt« sirx; began a work of revenge on those who 
kad txvs^ filfe witnesis against the Komanists in the 
ii=ie «[>f die Pojiish plot. He chose as his 
J^» he^ier a man named Jeffreys, who had 

been in the last reign Lord Chief Justice of 
the Engr's Bench. The delight of Jeffreys was to 
fpmd his days in ill-treating prisoners and his nights 
in drinking, and the King thought he might use his 
ctolA nature for his own purposes. 

Oates and Dangerfield, a man who had helped him, 
wane first brought to trial before Jeffreys, and con- 
demned to ba flogged so severely that Dangerfield 
died. whQe Gates, barely escaping with life, was 
thrown into a dark cell in Newgate, from which he 
was not released until the next reign. 

But Jeffreys was quite as cruel to the innocent as 
to the guilty. One of his next victims was an emi- 
Bidazd nent Dissenting minister, Eichard Baxter. 
]^^*^ Although Baxter had lived all through the 
D* 1691. period of the civil wars, he seems to have 
ahared liUle in the bitter feelings of the time. 
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He had, however, in one of his books spoken angrily 
of the way in which Dissenters were treated. For this 
alone he was brought before Jeffreys to be tried. 
Here is the account one writer has given us of the 
trial. ** * My lord,' said Baxter, * I have been much 
blamed by Dissenters for speaking respectfully of 
bishops.' ' Baxter for bishops ! ' cried the judge ; 
* that's a merry conceit indeed. I know what you 
mean by bishops — ^rascals like yourself ; factious, 
snivelling Presbjrterians.' Again Baxter essayed to 
speak, and again Jeffreys bellowed, * Richard, 
Bichard, dost thou think we will let thee poison the 
court ? Thou hast written books enough to load a 
cart, and every book as full of sedition as an egg is 
full of meat. I'll look after thee.' The '^noise of 
weeping was heard from some of those who sur- 
rounded Baxter. ' Snivelling calves ! ' said the 
judge." Baxter was condemned to be imprisoned. 

The Covenanters in Scotland were treated even 
worse than the Dissenters in England, and 
any one of them who dared to preach, The Scotch 

.,%_ J i» • ii • Covenanters. 

either under a roof or m. the open air, 
was condemned to death. An army was sent under 
the command of John Gfraham of Claverhouse to 
carry out these severities. 

Many poor men and women were killed by Claver- 
house and his soldiers, for no cause but the faith they 
professed, and numerous accounts remain ^^ 
of their sufferings. The story with which ^"'y" 
people are most familiar is that of the drowning of 
Margaret Maclachan and Margaret Wilson. They 
were offered their lives if they would attend the ser- 
vices of the English Church. On their refusal they 
were tied to two stakes on the banks of the Solway, 
and placed at the mercy of the waves. Margaret 
Maclachan, the elder woman, died first, showing, it 
is said, no sign of fear as the water drew near her, 
but praying and singing to the last. It was thought 
that her companion, a girl of eighteen, might yet 
give way ; and many friends pressed round her say- 
ing, ** Dear Margaret, only say God save the King." 
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** May God save him if it is Gkxi's will," she replied. 
They asked her if she would give up the CJovenant. 
" Never," she returned ; " I am Christ's ; let me go." 
These were her last words as the waves closed over 
her. 

When Parliament met on May 22nd, 1685, James 
had little cause to complain of its be- 
So^Sdand ^^^^^^ towards him, for it granted to him 
the West of f or life an annual sum of £200,000, and its 
^°JqqJ loyally was further aroused by two rebel- 
lions which took place. One was in Scot- 
land, led by the Duke of Argyle, the other in the West 
of England, headed by the Duke of Monmouth, whom 
the Whigs in the last reign had wished to make heir 
to the throne. 

Argyle had been most unjustly sentenced to death 
in the last reign, and both he and Monmouth had 
been forced to take refuge in Holland. 
I^^ie m Here they had been living for some time 
in exile, and, misled by the words of some 
of their friends, they fancied that on the death of 
Charles the English would be quite ready to rise 
against their Koman Catholic King. They were mis- 
taken. Argyle's attempt proved an utter failure ; his 
followers disputed among themselves, and his army 
was dispersed without a battle. Argyle himself was 
taken prisoner and beheaded June 30th. 

Monmouth's prospects seemed at first a little 
brighter. Among the country people he was much 
-. , loved, and many believed him to be the 

in Dorset- true heir to the throne. On his landing at 
*^*^- Lyme on the 11th of June the farmers and 

tradesmen flocked to his standard, and as he entered 
the town of Taunton crowds of men and women 
eagerly bade him welcome, while every door was 
wreathed with flowers. A number, of young girls 
came in a procession to meet him and present him 
with a Bible, wid a flag on which was marked the 
royal arms. 

Thinking to attract to his side some of the 
nobility, Monmouth took the title of king ; but all 
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wise men knew lie was only a pretender, and stood 
aloof from him. 

From Taunton Monmouth, went to Bridgewater, 
but finding Bristol and Bath already fortified 
against him, he marched towards Wiltshire, hoping 
to find at Frome the arms and men which he sorely 
needed. This town also he found in the hands of 
men faithful to King James. 

When Monmouth heard that the royal army was 
drawing near he lost heart, and made up his mind to 
return to Bridgewater. Here he was overtaken by 
the King's forces, and on July 6th was fought the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Monmouth's country followers 
had, of course, little chance of success when matched 
against regular troops, and although they fought 
very bravely for three hours they were completely 
beaten. Three thousand of them were slain, while 
only three hundred of the royal army lost their lives. 

Monmouth was caught a few days after in the 
dress of a peasant, and was beheaded on 
Tower HiU, on the 15th of July, in the 
midst of a crowd of people grieving bitterly for his 
death. 

An army was left at Bridgewater under Colonel 
Kirke, who, with his soldiers, put to death numbers 
of prisoners taken in battle, while Judge «fj.ijeBioo<3y 
Jeffreys was sent down to complete the Assize." 
work of revenge. The cruel manner in looo. 
which he executed his commission has given to this 
circuit the name of the Bloody Assize. One lady, 
Alice Lisle, was beheaded simply because she gave 
shelter to a poor man flying for his life ; and another 
woman, Elizabeth Gfrant, was for a similar action 
burnt alive. 

Two young brothers, William and Benjamin Hew- 
ling, were condemned to be hanged. After the 
execution of William, who was only nineteen, their 
sister went herself to James to beg the life of lier 
remaining brother. ** I wish well to your suit," said 
ChurchUl, an officer of whom we shall hear more, 
* * but do not flatter yourself with hopes. This marblvii ,' * 

Y 
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and as he spoke he laid his hand on the chimney- 
mece, *' is not harder than the King's heart." 
Cliiirchill proved correct, and Benjamin soon under- 
went the same fate as his brother. 

The rebels who suffered death were less to be 
pitied than those sold as slaves to the West Indies. 
They were treated so badly that many died on their 
passage out. The money for which they were sold 
was shared by the King's greedy courtiers, and even 
the Queen and her ladies were not ashamed to 
have a share of it. Those who could afford to do so 
paid large sums to Jeffreys for their freedom. Money 
alone gained mercy either from him or the King his 
master. 

James used the rebellion of Monmouth as an ex- 
cuse for increasing the army, which gave rise to much 
g„g^^^^ discontent among his subjects, especially 
of the laws as he allowed Boman Catholics to serve in 
ISi^n it without imposing any test on them. 
CathoUca, It must not be forgotten that the laws 
against the Homan Catholics were at this time ex- 
tremely cruel, tmd for James to try to improve the 
condition of the members of his own faith was quite 
right tmd fair. But to give liberty to one class of 
persons while you take it away from another is most 
unjust, tmd this is what the King wished to do. 

As the sovereigns of England held the title of Head 
of the Church, he determined to use for his own ends 
the power which he thought this title gave him. 
He therefore persuaded several of the judges to de- 
clare that any sovereign had in England the power 
of doing away with any of the laws against certain 
religions entirely on his own authority. 

Then he at once gave some of the churches into 
the hands of Boman Catholics, and bestowed on men 
of his own faith various high offices of state. He 
also gave the Roman Catholics leave to worship in 
public, and allowed monks to walk without let or 
hindrance in the streets of London. At the same 
time he forbade any sermons to be preached against 
Bomish doctrines. 
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The English clergy, who had been until this time 
faithful to King James, now defied him openly ; 
and from nearly every pulpit sermons were heard 
directed expressly against the King's religion. 

When he found he could not win the favour of the 
English clergymen, James began to court the Dis- 
senters, and published what he called a 
" Declaration of Indulgence,*' in which all J/indui?^'* 
the laws both against them and the Roman ^?^^- 
Catholics were suspended. 

The Dissenters soon saw that the freedom offered 
them by James was not worthy of the name, and all 
their leading men joined the Church clergy in pro- 
testing against the Declaration, which, as it had been 
issued without consent of Parliament, could not be 
law. 

Nevertheless the King gave orders for a second 
Declaration of Indulgence to be read in all churches 
on the 20th of May, 1688. Many of the 
clergy refused, and seven of the bishops, ^^i°^*^® 
having signed a petition, went with it to ^^''^K; 
James and besought him to excuse them 
from reading this unlawful ** declaration" aloud in 
church. The King was very much enraged. * * This 
is a standard of rebellion ! " he exclaimed when the 
paper was given into his hand. Although the bishops 
protested, he was not far wrong. 

At first James thought of taking away their 
bishoprics, but at this proposal even Judge Jeffreys 
stood aghast, and told the King he had better have 
the bishops tried for libel. His advice was accepted 
by James, and a barge was prepared to take them 
down the river from Whitehall to the Tower. It 
was the close of a hot summer's day when this oc- 
curred, and as the barge passed slowly down the 
Thames, crowds of people assembled on the banks in 
great excitement. Some fell on their knees in prayer, 
tmd many waded through the mud until they were up 
to their waists in water, and T^egged for the blessing 
of the bishops. 

A week later they were brought to trial -^ but oja. 
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their petition had been framed in the mildest lan- 

A uittai of ^^^®' ^ verdict of " Not Guilty " was 
thebishope. returned. The beUs of the City diurches 
1688. were at once set ringing, and everywhere 
the people gave way to expressions of delight. 

The King had that morning visited the camp at 
Hounslow Heath, and when the news of the verdict 
was brought to him he exclaimed, **So much the 
worse for them ! " The soldiers thought differently, 
for as soon as he quitted their presence they raised 
shouts of joy. 

** What does that uproar mean ? " asked James. 

** Nothing," was the reply. **The soldiers are 
glad the bishops are acquitted." 

** Do you call that nothing ? " said the Eling. He 
knew it meant that the whole power of the nation 
was against him. 

This occurred on June 30th, 1688. A fortnight 
before a little son had been bom to James. The 
event had given great delight to the King, 
heir to^tb? ^^^ ^® ^® intended that the young prince 
Crown. should be brought up in his own faith, he 

hoped that the work he was now doing 
with so much trouble would not be undone by a 
Protestant sovereign after he himself was dead. 

This son was the child of his second wife, Mary of 
Modena, Anne Hyde having died some years before. 
Every one had imtil this time looked upon the 
daughters of the latter as the heirs to the throne, tmd 
the birth of this baby was therefore a great d[isap- 
pointment to all Protestants. 

Men saw it was time to act ; and on the very day 
when the Londoners were busy lighting bonfires tmd 
sending up fireworks in honour of the 
wm^m^of^' acquittal of the bishops, an invitation was 
Orange. sent to William of Orange fi'om some of 
the leading nobles, begging hiTn to come 
over to England and restore proper government. 

William accepted it. He made swift and careful 
The preparations, and on the 5th of November, 

Revolution. 1688, he landed with an aimy at Torbay, 
in Devonshire. At ^at )i\ie ^exitr^ ^^^med slow to 
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join him; but before long noted men from all 
parts flocked to his standard, and the whole country 
rose in his favour. 

James was at first blind to his own situation, and 
refused the aid of the King of France, who warned 
him of the coming danger. When he did at last 
realise his position, he made up his mind to send the 
Queen and his little son out of the country as soon 
as possible. 

The man on whom he chiefly relied was Lord 
Churchill, one of the leaders of the army. Churchill 
had, however, secretly promised to support William, 
and on the 24th of November went over to the 
Prince's camp. His example was followed by many 
officers, and at last the news was brought to James 
that both his daughter Anne and his daughter's 
husband, Prince George of Denmark, were among 
the deserters. **God help me!" cried the King; 
**my own children have forsaken me." 

AJl those who still remained true to the King now 
begged him to call a Parliament. He consented, 
but only in the hopes of gaining time. As j^ j^^ - 
soon as he had finished his preparations, James n. 
and knew that his wife and son were out 1®S8. 
of the country, he also set out for France on the 11th 
of December. 

When it was known in London that the country 
was left without a ruler great excitement was felt 
everywhere. Crowds of riotous men and boys flocked 
from all quarters. They lit huge bonfires, pulled 
down some of the Roman Catholic churches, and 
carried along the streets the pictures, images, and 
crosses f oimd in them. Nimibers of them held aloft 
swords with oranges stuck on the points. 

Happily, to only one person did this mob offer 
violence. Judge Jeffreys was seen by a man he had 
bullied in his days of power hiding in an 
alehouse in Wapping. He was dressed as j"^' 
a common sailor, and his face was black ^ ^** 
with coal-dust. The man called on the people 
around, and Jeffreys was instantly dragged icrc^Vs.. 
He would have been most certam\y "Va^^^ V^ ^Os^^-vsl 
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had not rescue come. Terrified at the violence of 
the crowd, Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison, and 
was at length taken to the Tower. Here, in the 
course of a few months, he drank himself to death. 

Meanwhile the King's escape had been prevented 
by some fishermen, who, fancying he was 
Return of a Jesuit priest, had caused him to be 
brought back to London by a troop of 
lifeguards. The Prince of Orange was much troubled 
by this event, as many of the nobles, who when de- 
serted by James were willing to declare in William's 
favour, drew back when they knew the Eang was 
again amongst them. 

William therefore planned to alarm the King in 
order to make him run away again, and also to give 

Final flight, i^ ®^®^y opportunity to escape. This 
design succeeded, and James nnaUy left 
England for France on the 23rd of December. 

William now called a Parliament, January 22nd, 
1689, to settle in what way the government should 
The ^® carried on. It was called a Con- 

Convention. vention, because it could not be sum- 

1689. moned in the regular way by royal writs. 
This Parliament at first proposed that Mary, the 
Princess of Orange, shoidd reign instead of her 
father. To this, however, William would not agree, 
while Mary on her part declared she would never 
accept the crown unless her husband shared it 
with her. 

It was therefore decided that William and Mary 
should be proclaimed jointly as King and Queen of 
England, and that if they should die and leave no 
children, the crown should descend to Mary's sister 
Anne, 

Thus was accomplished, with scarcely any blood- 
shed, the Eevolution of 1688. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What promiaes did James n. 
make on coming to the throne, and 
how did his first actions belie his 
words!— 2. On whom did James 
wish to be revenged! Whom did 
he choose as his helper! What 
punishment was inflicted on Oates 
and Dangerfield ! — 8. How were the 
Covenanters in Scotland treated! 
Belate the story of Margurei Mao- 
lachan and Margaret Wilson. — i. 
What two rebellions took place at 
this time ! Give an account of the 
rising led by the Duke of Mon- 
moutn. What was the fote of the 
leaders! — ^6. How were the rebels 
treated after the rising had been 
put down ! Give some instances of 
the cruelty of Judge Jeffi-eys and 
the King. — 6. For what new regula- 
tions did James use the rebellion of 
Monmouth as an excuse ! How 
did he determine to use the power 
he thought he possessed as head of 
the Church of England !— 7. What 
two parties did the " Declaration of 
Indulgence" &vour! With whom 



did the Dissenters now join! — 8. 
On what dav was the Declaration or- 
dered to be read ! How did seven 
of the bishops act when this com- 
mand was given! What answer 
did the King make to them! — 9. 
For what were the bishops tried, 
and what verdict was returned! 
How did the nation show its joy at 
this event ! GKve the date of acquit- 
tal. — 10. Why was the birth of a son 
to James looked upon as a misfor- 
tune by the nation ! Whom did the 
nobles invite over to restore proper 
government! Give the date and 
name the place of his landing. — 11 . 
By whom was James deserted in his 
trouble, and how did he act! — 12. 
What took place in London when it 
was known that the King had fled ! 
How did Judge Jeffreys end his 
life !^13. When did the King's flnal 
flight take place ! Why was the 
Parliament summoned on William's 
arrival called a Convention ! Men- 
tion the date. — 14. To what deciaioa 
did this Parliament come ! 



PART IV. 



FEOM THE EEVOLUTION TO THE 
PEESENT TIME. 

1688-9—1880. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

WILLIAM AND MARY. 16P8-9— 1694. 
WILLIAM III. 1702. 

WITH William and Mary we begin a new period 
of English history. When we commenced 
this story we explained that in earlier days 
toTheldB^ our kings were chosen or elected by the 
toryofthe people, and that down to the time of the 
ons on. -y^'ars of the Eoses this practice was con- 
tinued in spirit if not in the letter. But the Tudors 
held that the crown ought to descend like private 
property in a direct line from father to son, and the 
Stuarts added the notion of divine right, which was 
explained in relating the reign of James I. This 
view of the hereditary and divine right of kings had 
gone far towards depriving the nation of its freedom, 
by making the sovereigns imagine themselves above 
aU law. By the choice, however, of William and Mary 
the English went back to their old idea of kingship, 
and no one now can pretend to the crown of Great 
Britain except in accordance with the law of suc- 
cession maintained by authority of Parliament. 
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Parliament, when it offered the throne to William 
and Mary, had drawn up a Declaration of Rights, 
which was afterwards made law, and called ^ 
the '^BiU of Eights." This biU forbade m^hfl 
all cruel and unusual punishments, such as 1680. 
had been inflicted on many persons in the last King's 
reign, and declared it unlawful for sovereigns to tax 
their subjects or to maintain a standing army without 
the consent of the Commons. It also declared that 
in future no Roman Catholic should ever reign in 
England, and that if any King or Queen married one 
of that faith, their subjects would no longer be bound 
to obey them. In addition it maintained the right of 
Englishmen freely to choose representatives in Par- 
liament, and for Parliament it claimed entire free- 
dom of speech. 

It was fortunate for the English people that the 
prince they had chosen as their King was a man of 
great wisdom and courage, for those by 
whom he was surrounded had been trained ^?v*^ff^ 
in the bad court of Charles II., and even 
the best of them often showed great meanness of 
character. It was not long before they began to be 
discontented with William's government, and to 
annoy him, so that he almost wished he had never 
accepted the crown. 

William had been early left an orphan, and from 
the time he was very young had lived in the midst 
of spies and enemies. He had thus been 
compelled when little more than a child SjSi^m. 
to be constantly on his guard against those 
around him. He had in consequence learnt to put 
on a cold and distant manner in order to hide his 
real feelings. This was more noticed after he came 
to England on account of the difficulty he was under 
in speaking the English language. 

William's health also was against him. The 
English kings had for years kept up a gay court in 
their palace at Whitehall, and the citizens of London 
were familiar with their faces. But William had 
never been strong ; and the damp air of Westminster^ 
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the fogs which rose from the river, and the bad 
smells in the streets, made him so ill that he was 
obliged to leave the city, and make a home for him- 
self and Mary at Hampton Court. 

This palace had been built by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and taken from him by Henry YUI. It had been a 
favourite residence of English sovereigns ; 
^^pton |)ut Charles II. and James 11. had seldom 
cared to go thither, and it had now a dismal 
and deserted look. William and Mary set to work at 
its improvement. The gardens they planted were aU 
laid out with formal walks and trees cut in stiff pat- 
terns, in imitation of William's old home in Holland. 

The Londoners, however, missed the gaiety which 
the Court at Whitehall had given to the capital ; and 
their complaints were told to William by one of his 
nobles. 

** Do you wish," was the King's reply, " to see me 
dead ? " 

William could not always remain at Hampton 
Court, and he therefore bought a house at Kensing- 
ton, to which he came to do business while Parlia- 
ment was sitting. But Kensington, though now a 
part of London, was then considered quite a country 
place, and as the roads which led to it were muddy 
and difficult to travel, the King seemed almost as far 
away there as at Hampton Court. 

Aiother complaint which the English made of 

their King was, that he cared more for his Dutch 

friends than for his English nobles. To the 

The Dutch former it was known he could be friendly 

and easy in manner, while to the latter 

he was cold and stiff. 

This was not imnatural. It was impossible that 
William should care for England so much as for the 
home in which he had been born and brought up. 
Besides, he knew the Dutch friends whom he kept 
near him to be men of rare devotion, while of the 
English nobles he could know very little, and few of 
them had any greatness of character. 

Thus William, in spite of the delight with which 
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he had been hailed king, was by no means a popular 
man, and the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend were very great. 

William tried to divide his favours equally among 
men of all parties, and to establish just and tolerant 
laws both for Churchmen and Dissenters, rpj^ m i 
He could not do so much as he wished, but tion Act. 
a bill called the Toleration Act was passed, ' 1®S®« 
which allowed any man to become a Christian 
minister and preach if he took an oath of allegiance to 
the King, acknowledged him as supreme, and signed 
a declaration against the mass. This nearly all 
Dissenters were quite willing to do. 

But with one party of men there arose a difficulty. 
These were the bishops and clergy, who had sworn 
to obey King James, and who thought it . 
not right to acknowledge another sovereign. °°J^"^"* 
William would have been willing even for them to be 
let alone, but the Parliament considered it necessary 
for all who held livings to swear to obey the King. 
The result was that between three and four hundred 
clergymen, and five out of the seven bishops who had 
been tried for libel by James, gave up their offices. 
They were called the Nonjurors, that is, not-swearers, 
because they refused the oath of allegiance. 

Meanwhile the Revolution in England had been 
followed by another in Scotland. 

The Scotch had, in fact, been treated far worse by 
Charles and James Stuart than the English, and the 
people of the Lowlands, as soon as they ^ 
heard that James had fled from England, lution in " 
drove out their old rulers, pulled down the Sco*ia^d. 
houses of the English clergy, and began to behave 
with much disorder. 

William saw it was necessary to act with prompt- 
ness, and therefore desired that a Scotch 
Parliament should assemble. It met, and ^®*°?^|xj^ 
at once offered the crown of Scotland to Scottish 
William and Mary, desiring at the same ^^o&g . 
time that they should repneot the laws and 
put down the Church of England worship in Scotland. 
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William consented, and from that time the Presby- 
terian has been the national Church of Scotland. 

In this country, as well as in England, William 
tried to obtain greater toleration for all religions 
than the people of that time were willing 
tS*^?**^ to give. Indeed, he always showed a 
great dislike to persecution. When he was 
crowned King of Scotland, and came to a sentence in 
the coronation service which required him to root 
out all heretics, he paused, and said distinctly, 
** I will not lay myseK under any obligation to be a 
persecutor." ** Neither the words of this oath nor 
the laws of Scotland lay any such obligation on your 
Majesty," was the reply. '* In that sense I swear," 
said William, ** and I desire you all, my lords and 
gentlemen, to witness that I do." 

The Roman Catholics, however, were still for- 
bidden by Acts of Parliament to haye anything to do 
with the government of the country, and severe laws 
remained in force against them. 

But although iSie Lowlands of Scotland had 
accepted the rule of WiUiam and Mary, a different 
R • tan state of things had arisen in the Highlands, 
of Highland The people who lived among the northern 
dans. mountains were at this time very wild and 

rough in their manners, and used to lead the most 
lawless lives. They were generally in a state of war- 
fare among themselves, and often came down on the 
people of the Lowlands to steal their cattle or bum 
their houses. The Highlanders cared very little 
whether the government of Scotland was settled or 
unsettled ; but they cared very much what chief was 
uppermost among their clans ; and as they hated the 
House of Argyle, which was attached to William, 
they determined to remain true to James. Claver- 
house, who had won the title of Viscount Dimdee, 
took the lead, and defeated William's 
Kiiiie^-^ soldiers at the battle of Killiekrankie, July 

^Te^O ^^*^' ^^^^' ^^® victory did not much 

benefit the cause of the Highlanders, for 

Dundee was slain in the battle, and as they were left 
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without a leader, William's troops succeeded in 

fetting the better of them, and biult a fort called 
ort William right in the heart of their country. 

As the discontent of the Highlanders still con- 
tinued, William decided, in 1691, to try further 
measures to pacify them, and offered a free Pacification 
pardon to aU those who, before the 31st of of the High- 
December, would swear to obey him in ^^^^' 
future. Sir John Dalrymple, or the Master of Stair, 
as he was called, was sent by the King to see his 
desires enforced, and a worse man could not have 
been chosen for the enterprise. 

The Master of Stair hated aU the Highlanders, 
but more especially the tribe of the Macdonalds, who 
lived in the wild mountain pass of Glencoe ; and he 
laid a plot to destroy them. Mac Ian, the chief of the 
Macdonalds, had delayed untQ the last moment to 
set out for Fort William, the place where the oaths 
to the King had to be taken, and did not reach it 
until the 31st of December had arrived. To his 
dismay he found that he was too late. He went at 
once to Inverary, hoping there to find a magistrate 
before whom he might swear to obey William. He 
succeeded, and the magistrate gave him a certificate, 
which was at once sent to Edinburgh. The Master 
of Stair was perfectly aware of the circumstances of 
Macdonald's case, but hid the matter from the King, 
and laid a paper before him which stated that this chief 
alone had refused to take the oath, and asking him 
to sign an order which ran thus : ** As for Mac Ian 
of Glencoe, and that tribe, if they can be well dis- 
tinguished from the other Highlanders, it will be 
proper for the vindication of public justice to extir- 
pate that set of thieves." 

William signed this paper, some think without 
carefully reading it, most probably without under- 
standing what the Master of Stair meant by the word 
** extirpate," for, although the Highlanders were to 
hiTTi only a set of lawless robbers, it is scarcely probable 
that he wished them to be treacherously murdered ; 
yet this was what the Master of Stair had planned. 
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With this intention Sir John Dabymple sent a 
troop of soldiers to Glenooe, with orders that they 
were to stay with the Maodonalds and pretend to be 
very friendly towards them until the fit time to act 
arriTed. "The blow," he said, **mu8t be sudden 
and secret." 

The men obeyed. A week was spent by them 
among the Highlanders of Glenooe. Then suddenly 
one winter night, February 13th, 1692, when it was 
believed that the Master of Stair had posted soldiers 
round the glen to prevent any of the Maodonalds 
escaping, they fell on them and slew them in the 
--^^ . darkness. But the Master of Stair did 
Glenooe not complete his work ; for through some 

^•®®2. mistake the passes round Glencoe had not 
been stopped, so that many of the clan were able to 
escape. About twenty-six only, among whom was 
Mac Ian, the chief, lost their lives. ' The Master of 
Stair seems to have felt no remorse for his crime. 
** Can there be a more sacred duty," he said, '* than 
to rid the country of thieving? The only thing I 
regret is that any got away." 

In those days news was so slow in travelling from 
one place to another, that for some time few except 
those concerned in the affair knew of these murders ; 
nor was it until years had passed that the whole 
deed was brought to light. Even then the Master 
of Stair was not tried for murder, but was simply 
dismissed from office by the King, a punishment far 
too slight for such an offence. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain how it is that with ! did the Scotch make when they 
William and Mary we begin a new ' offered the crown to William and 
period of English history. To what i Mary 1 — 6. How did William show 
idea did the English return by this his tolerance ? Against what people 
choice 1 — 2. Name the chief enact- did pci-secuting laws still remain in 
ments of the Bill of Eights.— 3. i force!— 7. Describe the state of the 
Describe the character of WiUiam Scotch Highlanders at this time. 
III., and show why he was un- | Why did they refuse the rule of 
popular with his subjects. — i. Ex- | William !— 8. Give an account of 
plain the Toleration Act. With the massacre of Olenooe. What 
what party of men did there arise a punishment was inflicted on the 
difElculty ? Why were they called Master of Stair for this txeacheroua 
Nonjurors ?— 6. What stipulation , deed I 



CHAPTEE XLV. 

WILLIAM AND MARY. 1688-9—1694. 
WILLIAM III. 1702. 

IT is time now to relate what was passing in Ireland 
at this period. Louis XIY., King of France, 
had offered James and his family a home ^^ ^^^^ 
in that coimtry. He was not, however, lutionin 
contented to remain there quietly, as he Iceland, 
knew that in Ireland many men still remained faith- 
ful to him, and he believed he could, with the help 
of the Irish, get back all his dominions. Louis, 
who had always been William's greatest j^j^^^ jj 
enemy, was quite willing to help James in in ireiani 
his design, and lent him a number of l®®®« 
French troops, with which he landed at Cork on 
March 12th, 1689. 

The Irish were attached to James not only on 
account of his being a Eoman Catholic, but also 
because they hated the Enghsh, to whom a great 
part of the land belonged. These feelings had 
always been encouraged by James, who, even before 
the Kevolution, had determined to make Ireland his 
home if he quarrelled with his English subjects. 

Lord Tyrconnel, who had been placed at the head 
of the Irish Government in the last reign, had col- 
lected an army of fifty thousand Boman Catholics, 
and ordered all the Protestants to lay down their 
arms. This command caused the greatest misery, 
for the Irish army, badly paid and full of hatred 
towards the Protestants, robbed and plundered 
everywhere as they went, and destroyed a great 
deal of properly. The English Protestants in great 
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nuinbers took refuge in the two fortified towns of 
Knniskillen and Londonderry, and withstood their 
enemies with great firmness and courage. 

The siege of Londonderry lasted one hundred and 
five days. Though deserted by their leader, and 
brought to the greatest distress by hunger, 
iJSd^- *^® English held out bravely, and did not 
der^ give in until, at the end of July, some 

ships in William's service forced their 
way up to the town and happily saved them. 

This siege was followed by a battle at Newton 
Butler, in which William's troops were again suc- 
cessful. Still the war in L*eland continued. The 
rough country and the damp climate caused much 
sickness among the soldiers whom William sent to 
Ireland ; and although Schomberg, his commander, 
was a brave and skilf ill general, he found himself 
.forced to remain inactive for many months, and lost 
far more soldiers by disease than by battle. 

At length, in the next year, 1690, William made 

up his mind to go himself to L:eland. He left the 

William government of England in the hands of 

in Ireland. Mary and nine councillors, and set out 

1690. with a feeling of relief. 

** But for one thing," he said to a friend, **I 
sliould enjoy the prospect of being on horseback and 
imder canvas again. For I am sure that I am fitter 
to direct a campaign than to manage your Houses of 
Lords and Commons. But though I know I am in 
tlie path of duty, it is hard on my wife that her 
father and I must be opposed to each other in the 
field. God send that no harm may happen to him." 

William landed at Carrickfergus June 14th, 1690, 
and marched southwards till he reached, on the 30th, 
g . . a rising ground on the banks of the river 
tiie Bovne. Boyne, not very far from Drogheda. Here 
1690. James with his army was encamped, and 
when William looked down into the valley of the 
Boyne, and saw on the other side of the river thou- 
sands of French and Irish soldiers moving about 
among their tents, his spirits rose, and he exclaimed, 
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'* I am glad to see you, gentlemen ; if you escape me 
now the fault will be mine." 

The following day, July 1st, 1690, the English 
army plunged into the Boyne, and sent the Irish foot 
flying in terror before them. William had been 
slightly wounded before the fight began, but this 
did not prevent him from leading his army. Hold- 
ing his sword in his left hand (for the right was 
bandaged), he remained all through the day amidst 
the hottest part of the battle, until it was decided in 
his favour. James, on the other hand, fled as soon 
as he found himseK defeated, and again took refuge 
in France. 

The courage of William and the cowardice of 
James so much discouraged the Irish that Sarsfield, 
an Irish general, was dnven to say, when the Eng- 
lish accused his countrymen of want of bravery, 
** Change kings With us, and we will willingly try 
our luck with you again." 

The Irish were, nevertheless, determined to carry 
on the war, even though deserted by their King. 
Commanded by Sarsfield, they defended 
Limerick bravely, until the sickness among ^arin ^ 
his soldiers obliged William to return to ^|^^' 
England. John Churchill, who was now 
Earl of Marlborough, took his place, and in five weeks 
conquered Cork and Kinsale and returned home. 

The spirit of the Irish was now broken ; but being 
revived by the arrival in Ireland of a French general, 
St. Ruth, who brought with him more arms and 
men, they prolonged the war for some time. But on 
July 12th, 1691, St. Ruth was beaten at Aghrim by 
Ginkel, the general to whom William had now given 
the command of his army, and he died of a wound he 
had received. This forced the Irish to make peace 
with William in October, and quite put an end to any 
hopes James might have of aid from that country. 

The Irish were from this time completely crushed. 
Kept down by a series of the most severe laws, they 
became, as it was said, '* hewers of wood and drawers 
of water" to their conquerors. William was not 

z 
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aHe CO dbeek die icrcngefDl spirit of the English, 
lor L^ eooki imk act without his Parliament. StiU 
Le giaattd paidons^ and restored to many persons 
dii^ lanaii wiuch xker had forfeited. 

Thie KCazA ai Wilham to England took place in 
SepteDibcr. 1690, and the next year he set 
ovt for his own land, where he was carrying 
on a war against Louis, King of Fr^ce, 
whose amh^ioii was to become the chieJf 
power in Euro^. 

To €ffose France William had, in 1689, persuaded 
^pain. I>Hmiark. and Sweden to join with him; 
and many banles weare fonght between them. In 
serexal William was defeated ; but his courage and 
pexseTerance weare so great that they made up for his 
want of sueceesy and he was able to keep Louis at bay 
for some time. 

At length. May 19th, 1692, the English won a 
great Tictoiy otct the French at La Hogue. This 
sared England from iuTasion, and raised the fame of 
England as a great naval power higher than it had been 
for many years. But the yictory at La Hogue was fol- 
lowed by another defeat at Landen, July 19th; 1693, 
and by the loss of an Engh'sh fleet, which fell into 
the hands of the French while on its way to Smyrna. 

StilL in spite of these successes, the King of France 
was growing weary of the war, for his money and 
men were almost exhausted, and his land, it was said, 
was '* one yast hospital" 

These constant wars also cost England a great deal 
of money, and led to the beginning of what is known 
as the National Debt and to the establishment of the 
Bank of England 

Before Willicun's reign there were no safe banks. 
Men who had saved money did not know where to 
put it for security. Very often they kept 
D€bt^^°°*^ thousands of poimds in their houses, and 
the Bank of Sometimes were cheated out of their savings 
^5^2^- by rogues who said they had found some 
wonderful scheme by which all who sub- 
scribed to them might make their fortunes. 
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The Government, therefore, proposed tc borrow 
money from any who chose to lend it, and pay a cer- 
tain sum every year for the loan of it. Many were 
very glad to do this, as they knew it was safer to put 
their money into the hands of Government than to 
hoard it up in their own homes. The debt which the 
nation thus incurred has gone on increasing until 
our own times, and is called the National Debt. It 
was partly for the purpose of managing more easily 
the business of the National Debt that the Bank of 
England was established in 1694. 

Meanwhile William's difficulties were increased by 
some who pretended to be his friends. Many were 
the plots formed against his life by the 
Jacobites, as the followers of James were ^g^^^^"^®* 
called, but the most famous traitor of all 
was the Earl of Marlborough. 

Marlborough waa a great general and a brave 
soldier, but his love of money was so strong that to 
gain it he sometimes stooped to very mean actions. 
His wife Sarah was a dear friend of the Princess 
Anne, and had a great influence over her. So intimate 
were the two ladies that they would not even call 
each other by their real names, but invented others. 
Anne always called Lady Marlborough Mrs. Free- 
man, while she in her turn styled Anne Mrs. Morley. 

Through means of his wife, Marlborough was able 
to get from Anne large sums of money; and in 1691 
he seems to have formed a plan for placing her on 
the throne instead of William, by first causing dis- 
content against the King in the minds of the people, 
and then intriguing with James and Louis. Happily 
Bentinc, a friend of William, heard of Marlborough's 
scheme and told the King about it. 

William could not after this allow Marlborough to 
lead his armies, and he was dismissed from his ser- 
vice, to the great anger of the Princess Anne. Her 
love for her friend still remained so unshaken that 
she even brought Lady Marlborough to the palace — 
a deed which so much vexed the Queen that a quarrel 
arose between the two sisters, and they parted XL^^i-s^st 
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to meet again. ** Were I and my Lord Marlborough 
private persons," exclaimed the King, ** the sword 
would have to settle the matter between us." 

But a greater blow than any he had yet borne fell 
on William in December, 1694, in the loss of his 
Death of ^^®» whom he loved very fondly. Mary, 
MaiT n. although younger and stronger than her 

1694. husband, was seized with small-pox, and 
died after a few days' illness. Her death caused 
great sorrow everywhere, and at first it seemed as if 
the King would not recover the shock. ** I was the 
happiest man on earth," he said, ** and I am the most 
miserable. She had no fault; nobody but myself 
could know her goodness." At the thought of his 
next campaign he wrote, "I feel myself to be no 
longer fit for military command ; yet I will try to do 
my duty, and I hope God will help me." 

William raised a beautiful and useful monument 

to the memory of his wife. After the battle of La 

Hogue Mary had found it very difficult to 

Greenvrtch provide shelter and good nursing for all 

^^^ ' the wounded sailors, and she had often 
expressed a wish to turn the palace of Ghreenwith 
into a home for seamen. Not much had yet been 
done towards executing this project; but now Wil- 
liam determined that it should be completed without 
delay, and ordered a design for it to be made by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The hospital of Greenwich still 
stands a witness to the charity of Mary and the lasting 
affection of William. 

The death of the Queen forced William to make 
peace with Anne ; and from this time Marlborough 
ceased i)lotting against the King ; for believing that 
William's life could not be a long one, he thought it 
best to wait for his death, when his ambition might 
be realised. After a time the King and Marlborough 
also were reconciled. 

The next campaign of William against Louis was 

more successful than any of the former ones ; 

Ryswiok. and in 1697 William and his allies met the 

1697. French at Ryswick, a village near the 
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Hague, and signed, on the 1 0th of September, a treaty, 
in which Louis promised no longer to support James 
in his claim to the throne of England. The treaty 
of Ryswick had not long been signed when another 
difficulty arose amongst the difierent powers in 
Europe. 

The King of Spain had long been very ill, and it 
was known that he must soon die. He had no chil- 
dren, and it was therefore rather a difficult 
question who should succeed to his throne. ''^® Spanish 
The three men who laid claim to it were — 
1st. The eldest son of the King of France; 2nd, the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria ; and 3rd, the Emperor 
of Germany ; aU of whom were distantly related to 
the Spanish King. 

To thoroughly understand this question you must 
look very attentively at the map of Europe, then you 
will see that the difficulty arose thus. 

If either the French or the Germans got possession 
of Spain they woidd become such a strong nation that 
they might aim at conquering the other countries of 
Europe. William, seeing this great danger, was de- 
termined that the Spanish crown should be settled 
on the Prince of Bavaria. In 1698 an agreement 
was accordingly entered into with France to this 
effect ; but the next year the young Prince of Bavaria 
died, and another treaty had to be made. 

William, however, could not make so firm a stand 
against the King of France this time as he had done 
before; for the English Parliament was quite wanting 
in sympathy for the King, and had reduced the army 
to seven thousand men. They even compelled Wil- 
liam, to his distress, to send away his Dutch guards, 
a troop of men to whom he was much attached, and 
who had come with him when he first landed in Eng- 
land. This at least shows how very different was the 
position of Parliament from that which it had held 
under the Tudors and Stuarts. 

While things were in this state the King of Spain 
died and left his throne to the Duke of Anjou, grand- 
son of the Eling of France. Louis, in spite of former 
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promises, accepted it for him. Still farther, on the 
jj^^ ^ deatii of James II., September 18th, 1701, 
James Ti. Louis acknowledged his son, who is known 

1701. \yj ^Q name of the Old Pretender, as 
the rightful King of England. 

This conduct of Louis led William to form another 
alliance against France, and roused Parliament to 
such a sense of the country's danger, that it gave 
William an army of forty thousand men for the war. 
The King being too ill to take the command himself, 
entrusted it to the Earl of Marlborough. 

Indeed, though he struggled against his weakness, 
William knew that he could not live long. He might, 
perhaps, have lingered a year or two longer had he 
not met with an accident which caused his death. 
He was ridilig one day in his grounds at Hampton 
Court, when his horse stumbled on a molehill and 
threw him to the ground. 

Death of ^^® King's collar-bone was broken in the 

WiUiftin nL fall, and although the injury was only a 

1702. slight one he was unable to rally from it, 
and died March 8th, 1702. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. How did Lonifl XIV. help , ARainst whom was William car- 
James in bis attempt to recover his ryiag on a war at this time ! With 
lost dominions ? When and at what j what §[reat Powers had he formed 
place in Ireland did the latter \ an alhanoe ? Give the dates of the 
land! Why were the Irish attached , battles ef La Hogne and Landen. 
to James ? — 2. Who was at the head i What effect did the former pro- 
of the Irish Gk>yemment, and how ] dnce ? — 7. Explain how these wnrs 
did he act ! In what towns did the led to the bf^nning of the National 
English Protestants take refage ! — Debt, and to the establishment of 
8. How long did the siege of Lon- the Bank of England Give the 
donderry last! By what victory date of the latter event. — 8. What 
was it followed! What causes re- plot did the Earl of Marlborough 
tturded the success of William's form against the King!— 9. Give 
troops !— 4. When did William him- the date of Queen Mary's d^ith. 
self set out for Ireland, and in whose What useful monument was raised 
hands did he leave the government by William in memorv of his wife ! 
of England during his absence ! — 5. With whom did Marr^s death force 
Ghive a description of the battle of William to make peace! — 10. To 
the Boyne, and name its date. Be- what agreement did the na'ionn 
la+e the further events of the Irish come at the treaty of Ryswick ! 
War. Why was William unable to Give i's dite. — 11. Explain clenrly 
check the revengreful spirit of the the question of the Spanish Suooes- 
English against the Irish !— ^. sion, showing by refereuoe to the 
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map how the difiiculty arose. On 
whom was it at first aan^ed that the 
Spanish crown should be settled? 
Give the date of this treaty. By 
what event was it rendered useless ! 
— 12. How was WUliam prevented 
from makinff a firm stand against 
the King of France at this time ! 
What do his difficulties show?— 13. 
To whom did the King of Spain 



leave his throne? How did Louis 
act in the matter ? By what action 
did he further offend William? 
What effect did the conduct of the 
former have on the behaviour of the 
English towards their King? — 14. 
To whom did William entrust the 
command of his armies, and why ? 
What accident caused his death ? 
Mention tbe date of it. 



CJHAPTER XLYI. 

QUEEN ANNE. 1702—1714. 

ANNE, before she came to the throne, had nine- 
teen children, but they all died while infants 
with the exception of the Dnke of Gloucester, who 
lived until he was eleven years old. But in 1701 he 
Thfi&imi *^^ died, and this obliged the nation to 
ofQneen^ Settle who should succcod to the throne 
^^^^- after Anne. It was decided that the 

granddaughter of James I., the Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and her children, being Pro- 
testants, should be recognised as the heirs to the 
English throne. Anne became queen with very 
little opposition. 
She was all through her reign chiefly under the 

influence of her friends, for her own hus- 
^^oe band was a man of very little character. 

D^SLk. " I have tried Prince George sober and I 

have tried him dnmk," said Charles H.^ 
** and I find nothing in him." He died in 1708. 

After William's death the Earl of Marlborough 
became the leader of the English nation. He owed 

his power to the friendship which existed 
^Touffh between his wife and the Queen. For the 

sake of Lady Marlborough Anne had de- 
serted her father, for her sake she had quarrelled 
with her sister and been dismissed by William from 
Court, and now for her sake she was willing to give 
the highest power in the State into the hands of the 
husband of her friend. 

In some ways Marlborough was well fitted for 
the task. He was brave, calm, and clear-sighted. 
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and 80 skilful a general that he was never once 
defeated in any battle, nor ever attempted to 
besiege a town which he could not take. His tem- 
per, too, was well under control ; and his manners 
were so easy and gracious that he was able to 
make and keep peace with men on the most trying 
occasions. 

In the war about to be waged on the question of 
the Spanish succession, the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Hanoverians, the Austrians, England and 
and the people of Wurtemburg were on France, 
the English side, while the French were *'"*• 
allied with Spain and Bavaria. 

In his first campaign of 1702 Marlborough was 
prevented by the Dutch from carrying the war at 
once into Brabant, but he was able to take several 
French fortresses. For these successes he received 
from the Queen the title of Duke and a great in- 
crease of income. 

It was not, however, until 1704 that he was able to 
carry out in full his designs, and to inflict ^ ... . 
a terrible defeat on the French near the Blenheim, 
village of Blenheim on the Danube. 1704. 

The battle took place on August 13th, close to a 
little stream, behind which lay the French and 
Bavarians. Both the opposing armies numbered 
about fifty thousand men. Marlborough ordered 
that the troops should begin the day with prayer, 
and was careful that hospitals should be prepared 
for the wounded. As he was able entirely to carry 
out his own ideas, he won a decided victory, and the 
French were more, thoroughly beaten than they had 
been for years. 

In England the news of the victory of Blenheim 
was heard with much joy, and on Marlborough's re- 
turn home he was greeted with every honour, while 
the Queen gave him as a reward the royal manor of 
Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, and ordered a stately 
palace to be built there, which was to bear the name 
of Blenheim. 

The year 1704 was also rendered famous by th^ 
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taking of Gibraltar by Admiral Eooke and Sir 
c« tuM of Cloudesley Shovel. It has remained in 
ei&aitar. English possession ever since. On May 

1704. 23^, 1706, Marlborough again beat the 
French at Bamillies, a Tillage in Brabant ; and in 1 708 
ft>mniw>« he won another victory at Oudenarde, in 

1706. East Flanders. These defeats, combined 
with other losses, at length induced Louis and his 
Oadenaide. allies to offer very fair terms of peace. 

1708. 3ixt neither Marlborough nor those who 
fought on his side would consent to end the war, 
unless the King of France promised to send his soldiers 
and compel his grandson to give up the crown of Spain. 
** K I must waffe war,'* was his reply, ** I had 
rather wage it agamst my enemies than against my 
children." Nor did his own nation fail to rally 
roimd Louis; and in the battle of Mai- 
^^oS"*** pla<iuet, which was fought near Mons, in 
France, 1709, although Marlborough was 
once more the victor, the loss of his army was so 
great as to be, it was said, twice that of the defeated. 
This battle, in which so many of the English soldiers 
were slain, served more than anything else in Eng- 
land to bring about a desire for peace. 

Indeed Marlborough, in spite of his success, had 
many enemies at home, and people were tired of the 

Chanwof ^^^' ^^® wife, whose temper was very 
feeling in violent, offended the Queen, and lost favour 
England. ^^ Court, while her place was taken by 
another lady — ^Mrs. Masham — ^who was very gentle 
and calm, and who soon gained great influence over 
Anne. AU Mrs. Masham' s friends were Tories. Her 
cousin, Harley, Earl of Oxford, and St. John, who 
received afterwards the title of Lord Bolingbroke, 
were the Tory leaders. 

The feeling of the nation was shown by a curious 
trial which took place in 1710. 

Since the restoration of Charles H. the Church of 
England clergy had generally sympathized with the 
Stuarts, and some of them had maintained that no 
wickedness or tjTanny on the part of a king could 
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excuse his subjects in rebelling against him. Among 
the clergymen who held these views was Q- d, g v 
certain Dr. SachevereU. On the 5th of vereu. 
November, 1709, he preached a sermon in 1709—10. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, in which he spoke against the 
Revolution of 1688. For this action the Whigs 
caused Dr. SachevereU to be tried for libel, and a 
wonderful excitement arose among the people. Nearly 
every one took the part of the accused, and in all the 
chief churches prayers were offered ** for Dr. Sache- 
vereU now under persecution." When the Queen 
went to see the trial crowds pressed round her chair, 
saying, " We hope your Majesty is for High Church 
and Dr. SachevereU." 

Dr. SachevereU was found guUty, but his punish- 
ment was not then considered very severe. He was 
forbidden to preach for three years, and his sermons 
were burnt by the hangman. He was stiU aUowed 
to read the service, and the people showed their sym- 
pathy for him by crowding to his church and bring- 
ing their babies to him to be baptized. 

After this trial the Tories again came into power ; 
they determined to put an end to the war. Marl- 
borough was accused by them of getting The Tories 
money in a wrong way, found guilty, and in power. 
obUged to leave England. When he was *710* 
gone the Tories found no more difficulty in making 
peace, and in 1713 the English with their allies signed 
the treaty of Utrecht, by which England treaty of 

gained Nova Scotia and St. Christopher, utrecit. 
and settled to keep Gibraltar and Minorca. I'ls. 
The French King also agreed to recognise Anne as 
the rightful Queen of Great Britain, to acknowledge 
the heirs of the House of Hanover as her successors, 
and to make the Pretender leave France. 

The treaty left the Spanish throne to the French 
succession ; but arranged that France and Spain 
should never be united. It also took away from 
Spain her lands in Italy and the Low Countries, to 
give them to the Emperor Charles. 

The year foUowiug the conclusion of this treaty 
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Queen Anne died. Her healtli had for long been 
very bad, but her end was hastened ^7 a- r^ i.v 
quarrel between Harley and St. John. Queen Aane. 
which took place in her presence. 1714. 

St. John and his friends much wished to have the 
Stuarts again on the throne, and tried to persuade 
Anne to leave the crown to her brother. They were 
disappointed, for before her death she gave the 
Treasurer's staff to the Duke of Shrewsbury, one of 
the nobles who had invited over William III., telling 
him he was to use it for the good of the people. Anne 
died August Ist, 1714. 

During Queen Anne's reign England and Scotland 
became one kingdom. Hitherto, though 
having the same King, each country had its E?g^^and 
own Parliament, and this had caused a Scotland, 
good deal of difficulty in the government of ^ '" ' • 
Scotland. William IH. had only a few days before 
his death begged the English to take the union of 
the two countries into consideration; and in 1707 
England, Scotland, and Wales all became one king- 
dom, bearing the name of Great Britain. The 
Scotch from this time sent members to the English 
Parliament instead of having one of their own. 

It was not only the victories of Marlborough which 
made the reign of Anne famous in his- jv:*^--*--^ 
tory. In her time arose a set of authors 
whose writings still give pleasure to many readers. 

Most books written in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. were so coarse and wicked that few now 
care to look at them ; but after the Eevolution people 
began to wish for better things, and Joseph Addison 
did much towards improving the taste of the English 
in literature. He was the son of a country clergy- 
man, had spent ten years at Oxford, and travelled in 
Italy before he settled down in this country. At 
thirty-three years of age he gained a post under 
Government for writing a poem about the battle of 
Blenheim. Addison, together with a friend named 
Richard Steele, began the fashion of magazine 
writing. The Tatler was the first little periodical that 
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was erer published. It was written in part by Steele, 
and in part by Addison, and was followed by the 
Spectator. These little papers nsed to come out every 
day, and were often Yery bright and amusing. 
Dani^ Defoe, the author of ''Bobinson Crusoe," as 
well as of many other works, wrote during this reign. 
Other men of genius belonging to this time were 
Swift, who wrote "Gulliver's Travels," and Alexander 
Pope, one of the most brilliant wits and charming 
poets England has ever produced. 



KXAinyATioy qxtestions. 



1. On whom did the deafli of ffae 
Bake of Qloooeflter oblisetlie nstiaa 
to settle the crown I — S. wbobecune 
the leader of the EnsUsh nstiaaat 
William's death! To Kihat cause 
did he owe his power! Describehis 
diaraeter. — 3. Name the difBerent 
peoples with whom the Rngtish and 
French were separately allied— 4. 
With what eacc coacs did Mail- 
boroogfa meet during' Ids flrst cam- 
paign I What title did he receive 
from the Qoeen in conseqoence ! — 
6. When and where was Mail- 
boroogh's first great victory w(m! 
What royal manor did Anne give him 
asareward! By what other success 
was this year rendered fiunons !— 6. 
Mention Marlboroogh's further vic- 
tories, giving the dates of each one. 
— 1. What cbange of feeling had in 
he meantime ta^Een place in Eng- 
land with r^;ard to Marlboroogh! 



Name tibe lady who gained great 
intnpinep over the Qnusen at tins 
time. In&voarofwhidi party was 
her infloenoe nsed! — 8. Give an 
aoooont of the trial of Tit. Saeheve* 
reD. How was he ponished!— 9. 
Whidi party now came into power, 
and of what was Maribraonfffa 
accused! To what agreement aid 
the French and Fkiglisn come at the 
Treal/ of Utrecht! Give the date 
of this tieaty.— 10. To whom did 
Anne give on her death-bed the 
Treasurer's staff! When did she 
die!— 11. What is meant by the 
Union of Enriand and Scotland! 
What was its date! — 12. Give some 
account of Addiaon and Steele! 
What fiuhion in literature did they 
b^in! Name some other fiunous 
wnters who lived during Queen 
Anne's rdgn. 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

HOUSE OF HANOVER, OR OF BRUNSWICK* 

LUNEBERG. 

GEORGE I. 1714—1727. 

DUEING the last days of her life Queen Anne's 
affections had been much drawn towards her 
own family; and could the Pretender have 
been persuaded to change 'his religion it Smi^!^'* 
can scarcely be doubted that his half-sister 
and the Tory party would have brought him back to 
England to reign as King James III. 

The Pretender, however, would not turn Protestant 
even for the sake of a throne ; and as the death of 
the Queen came at last rather suddenly, 
the Jacobites were not prepared to act, and q^^i^ ^ 
George, the Elector of Hanover, great- 
grandson of James I., was proclaimed king without 
any opposition on the part of the people. 

The King did not know a word of English, had 
never visited this country, and cared for it very little. 
Still he proved an honest and sensible ruler, although 
there was nothing about him to win either the affec- 
tion or admiration of his subjects. 

His family life did not do him much credit. His 
wife Sophia he left behind him in Germany, shut up 
in a gloomy castle, and he did not agree well with 
his eldest son, who was heir to the throne. 

With George the Whigs, who were anxious for a 
Protestant succession and against the Pre- 
tender, again came into power ; and they topoww!^ 
began at once to take steps against the Tory 
leaders. They accused Bolingbroke, Oxford, and 
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Ormond of having plotted to bring the Pretender 
back again to England. Bolingbroke and Ormond 
managed to escape to France ; and Oxford, who 
remained at home, was imprisoned without being 
brought to trial for two years. 

Marlborough returned once more ; but he seems to 
^ ,^ , have been distrusted by the new Govem- 

Death of ^ j • j i. • p 

Marl- ment, and never regamed his former power, 

^r^** He was struck down by illness in 1716, 
and although he lived until 1720, it was 
only as a mere wreck of his former self. 

During the first years of the reign of George I. the 

Whigs had much to contend against. Their severe 

treatment of the Tory lords roused the 

SJ£^ anger of many ; for, although the Whigs 

agwnstthe had most power, the people generally, 

^^ especially the dergymen and country 

genllemen. hated the idea of haying a stranger and 
German for their king, and would have gladly wel- 
comed the Pretender had it been possible. 

Violent riots took place in many towns. A figure 
of William HI. was burnt at Smithfield. Several 
__ j^ dissenting chapels were pxdled down, and 

Act. at Oxford the meeting-house of the Quakers 

1714. ^as destroyed. These disturbances gave 
rise to the passing of a new law, called the Riot Act, in 
1714. It is still in force, and is read whenever there 
is a riot. By this act if more than ten persons 
assemble to disturb the peace, and refuse to disperse 
at the conmiand of the magistrate, any one of them 
may be considered guilty of a crime and imprisoned. 
In 1715a more serious rebellion for the restoration 
of the Stuarts broke out. It began in Scotland, 
^^^ where many people disliked the union of 

Pretender, their country with England. The High- 

^"^^^^ land clans, which had always clung to the 
old race of kings, joined the Earl of Mar, and raised 
the standard of the Pretender in the Highlands, 
September 6th, 1715. To them also flocked many of 
the north country Jacobites, while in the West of 
England another rising took place. The latter was 
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soon put down by the Government, which captured 
the leaders. The north countrymen were defeated 
at Preston, in Lancashire, November 13th, and fifteen 
thousand of them gave themselves up as prisoners. 
On the same day when the defeat at Preston took 
place, the Duke of Argyle, whose family were always 
on the Whig side, fought a battle with Mar at 
Sheriffmuir, in the south of Perthshire. As neither 
side gained a complete success the battle gave i*ise 
to the lines — 

" There's some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a\ man." 

The battle of Sheriffmuir gave, nevertheless, a check 
to Mar, and for some time he was obliged to remain 
quietly at Perth. 

In January the Pretender himself arrived at Peter- 
head, and began to act as if he were already king. He 
even appointed a day on which he was to 
be crowned. Argyle at once marched to 
Perth, and although the Highlanders were quite 
ready to give battle to the IQng*s troops. Mar and 
James, as soon as they found themselves in real 
danger, withdrew with their army to Montrose, from 
whence they took ship secretly and sailed away in 
safety to France. When their leaders had fled the 
Jacobites had no further reason to fight. The 
rebellion came to an end, and it only remained for 
the leaders to be punished. Seven noblemen were 
taken prisoners and condemned to death, though all 
did not suffer. Everything, indeed, was done to save 
them, for there was a good deal of popular senti- 
ment in their favour. Ladies brought petitions and 
laid them before the Parliament. The wives of the 
guilty noblemen besought the King's pardon for 
their husbands, and many of the members of the 
House of Lords joined in lie effort to save them. 

Li several cases the people gained their desires. 
Four of the seven condemned men were reprieved, 
but Derwentwater, Kenmure, and Nithsdale were 

A A 
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kept for execution. Nithsdale was rescued from death 
by his wife, who managed to get some woman's 
clotlies into the Tower. In these he dressed himself 
and went out of prison, covering his face with a hand- 
kerchief, so that he might look as if he were crying. 
The guards who saw him depart in this trim imagined 
him to be a lady friend of the prisoner, who was in 
teaxs at the thought of his fate, and allowed TiTTn to 
pass without any hindrance. 

Besides Derwentwater and Kenmure, about thirty 
other rebels, who were taken with arms in their 
hands, were executed. 

This rebellion raised much alarm concerning the 
Jacobite party, and caused Government to pass an 
act called the Septennial Act, which still 
Par^eS». remains in force. In the early days of our 
history there was no fixed limit to the 
duration of Parliament; but in 1694, at the time of 
Queen Mary's death, William HI. had given consent 
to an Act which made the period three years. Ac- 
cording to this Act Parliament must have been dis- 
solved at the close of 1717, and a new House of 
Commons elected in the spring. The Whigs foresaw 
that in the present state of the country disorder would 
probably ensue ; and in order to guard against it, 
passed another act by which Parliament might last 
for a space of seven instead of three years. Although 
most of our Parliaments do not exist so long as this, 
there is nothing to prevent their doing so, if they carry 
out the wishes of tne country. 

The early Hanoverian kings were often absent 
from the country ; and this caused the House of 
Growth f Commons to gain more influence, as Go- 
ministerial vernment feU chiefly into the hands of 
power. ^^Q King's ministers. This did good in the 

end, for Englishmen were far more likely to under- 
stand the wants of the nation than men bom and 
brought up in a foreign land. 

The King's or Queen's Prime or First Minister is 
now generally a member of the House of Commons, 
and he always takes the leading part in the Govern- 
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ment. If anything goes wrong in the country the 
Prime Minister is blamed, not the Sovereign ; and 
this, as we have before explained, is the reason why 
it is said that **the King can do no wrong." It is 
now considered that no monarch can really act con- 
trary to the advice of his ministers. 

Sir Robert Walpole was the leading man in Par- 
liament during the latter part of this and the early 
years of the next reign. He came of a 
good family in Norf olJk, and entered Par- waipote '* 
liament in 1700. He was a Whiff through- Bom i676. 

."i.TP J fv J* •" x^' Died 1746. 

out his life, and suffered imprisonment m 

Queen Anne's reign during the time when the Tories 

were in office. 

When, on the accession of George I., the Whigs 
again became the leaders of the nation, Walpole rose 
to power; but it was not until 1720 that he became 
the Bang's first minister. From that year until 1742 
ha was the chief ruler in England. 

Walpole was not what we should call a great man« 
although he did England good service. He had very 
little learning, his tastes were coarse, and he was 
fond of hunting and drinking. Still he was good- 
natured and merciful, and guided England through a 
very difficult period of her history. He loved peace, 
and did all he could to preserve it. 

In 1720 Walpole was called to help England out 
of a great difficulty. It must be remembered that 
in the reign of William IH. the number . g 
of wars in which England was then en- sea Bubble, 
gaged obliged the Government to borrow ^720. 
money from the people, and led to the beginning of 
the National Debt, as well as to the establishment of 
the Bank of England. We have now become so used 
to having a National Debt that it does not trouble us 
much, but in those days it was so new a thing that 
every increase made in it caused the people to fancy 
that the country was on the way to ruin. 

There was some reason for this fear, as the Govern- 
ment which had borrowed money in William's reign 
paid so large a sum, or, as we say, so high a rate 
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of interest, for the use of it, that the burden of it was 
growing very fast. 

Some of the money also had been borrowed in the 
form of annuities. That is people had given a sum 
of money down in order that every year a certain in- 
come should be paid them, to cease on their death. 
This was one reason why it was found so hard speedily 
to lessen the National Debt. One way out of the diffi- 
culty seemed to have been found in what is known as 
the " South Sea scheme." 

A number of men had formed themselves into a 
company for trading to the South Seas, and called it 
the South Sea Company. They asked Parliament to 
let them persuade those people who had g^ven the 
Government money in exchaiige for annuities to ac- 
cept their interest from the Company instead of from 
Government; or in other words to become share- 
holders of the Company instead of creditors of the 
Govemmient. By creditors we understand persons to 
whom the Government owed money. 

The Company, in consideration of its thus relieving 
the Government, asked that it might reserve to itsefi 
the whole of the South Sea trade. The consent of 
those persons who had bought the annuities had first 
to be asked; but as the Company held out great hopes 
of gain to all who took shares in the enterprise, they 
were easily persuaded to do so. Not only they but 
the greater part of the nation went mad on the sub- 
ject, and crowds of people were to be seen going 
every day to the South Sea House. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole warned them that the dreams in which they were 
indulging were utterly false, but no one heeded his 
words, and the money-making mania increased. 

Other companies were quickly formed, which pro- 
mised to bring stores of wealth and treasure to all 
who took shares in them; and numbers of rogues 
and knaves got money out of foolish people by pro- 
fessing to be able to do the most impossible things. 
Companies were started for the fixing of quick- 
silver; for "the bringing over of donkeys from 
3pain;" and for "the carrying on of an under- 
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taking of great advantage, but no one to know what 
it is." 

The South Sea Company saw the actions of its 
rivals with dismay, and as it knew that many of 
them had no right to exist, it began to prosecute mem 
for breaking the law. The people were at once 
frightened, and withdrew their money; the rival 
companies were quickly ruined, and dragged down 
in their fall the South Sea Company. The South Sea 
scheme has on account of its rapid failure been since 
spoken of as the " South Sea Bubble." 

Through it numbers of families lost all the money 
they possessed, and the distress everywhere was very 
great. The nation was brought so near to ruin by 
file failure of the South Sea scheme that Government 
was obUged to interfere, and for this purpose called 
in the aid of Sir Robert Walpole, who became 
the King's Prime Minister. He managed to get the 
country out of its difficulties by causing all the 
private property of the directors of the South Sea 
Company to be forfeited and given to those who had 
suffered by its fall. 

In this same year, 1720, there was bom to the 
Pretender a son, who received the name of Charles 
Edward, and was afterwards known as the 
Young Pretender. This event roused Pret^i^* 
afresh the hopes of the Jacobite party, and ^*52qq 
Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester, was found, ' 

in 1722, to be engaged in a plot against the Govern- 
ment. His bishopric was taken &om him in conse- 
quence, and he was forced to leave the country. 
Otherwise everything remained quiet under the 
peaceful rule of Sir Robert Walpole. 

On the 10th of June, 1727, George I. died sud- 
denly in his carriage while travelling to qJJ*^*? 
Osnabriick, in Germany, and his son 1727. 
George Augustus became King in his stead. 
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XXAlOKATIOir QUESTIONS. 



1. Wlioiras the Pretender! What 
tJBKSj etood in tiie way of his ane- 
mmmAjHg fo tiw Engfadi throoet 
Which party eame into power on 
theaeocflBonorOeovgel.! Against 
irtkom did this parH' at onoe take 
iteps? What was the eanse of the 
popular feelinff towards the Whigs ! 
— S. To wiwtAetdid the liotswUch 
took place elTe rise t—4L Qire an 
aoeonnt of the BeheDion which took 
place in 1715 in IkToor of the Stoarts. 
Gh« tbb date of the hattle of 
SheriAnnir. — 4. Name the three 
noblemen condemned to death for 
tak&ig part in this rebdlion. How 
did one of them manage to eecape ! 
— 5. Give a dear exptanation of the 
Septennial Act, and show why it 
was passed at this time. — 6. How did 
tte neqnent absence firom England 
of the cartyHanoTerian kings benefit 
the nation ! What was the charac- 



ter of Sir Bobert Walpole !— 7. How 
did the increase in the National 
Debt affect jrablic feeling !— 8. Ex- 
plain irtiat 18 meant by annuities.— 
9. For idiat porpose was the South 
Sea Company formed! What re- 
quest did it nuike to Fariiament, and 
bow did it require to be recom- 
pensed for the trouble it proposed to 
take?— 10. Describe the effect of the 
Sooth Sea Scheme on the nation. 
What brought about the ruin of the 
South Sea Company ! Mention the 
name sinoe given to this scheme. 
Name the year in which these events 
hajipened — 1 1 . What event occurred 
at this time to raise the hopes of the 
Jacobite part^ 1 Who was found to 
be engaged in a plot against tie 
Oovemment! — 12. When, and at 
what place, did the death of the 
Kingoocurl « 



CHAPTEE XLVni. 
GEOEGE II. 1727—1760. 

IT was expected that when George II. came to the 
throne Walpole would cease to be Prime Minister, 
but this was not the case. Although, ^^ „^ 
when the King had been Prince of Wales, of Waipoie's 
they had not agreed very well, Walpole "^a^®"^*** 
soon learnt to manage him, and George found it was 
to his interest to uphold his minister. 

George II. was not, in his private life, a much 
better man than his father ; but he seems to have 
been very fond of his wife. Queen Caroline, a hand- 
some and clever woman, who had great influence 
over him, and who used it well. 

There are few events to relate during the rule of 
Walpole; for he always tried to avoid subjects which 
might arouse the passions of the people. On the 
whole this was wise ; for the land had lately passed 
through so many struggles that it needed rest, and 
during this time it began to grow rich and pros- 
perous, and many improvements were made in 
manufactures, gardening, and farming. 

The prisons were examined, almost for the first 
time, and many terrible things in them were brought 
to light. It was found that the prisoners 
were generally treated with great cruelty, ^^^ 
that many of them died for want of air 
or a dreadful disease called jail fever. Something 
wa« done, though not much, to remedy this state of 
things ; but for years our prisons remained a disgrace 
to the nation. 

Walpole also made an attempt to alter the taxa- 
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tion. At that time heavy taxes were laid on many 
articles imported from ioreign countries, 
reform^ This raised the price of these articles, and 
**17^* ^^ ^ ^ great deal of cheating; for people 
managed often to smuggle great quantities 
of them into the country free of duty. Quite a trade 
was, in fact, kept up by smuggling, and it was the 
cause of many crimes. 

Walpole thought these evils might be met by 
allowing goods to be stored in bonded warehouses, 
and collecting the duty from the retail traders who 
bought them, instead of levying it at the seaports. 
This form of taxation was called Excise, and was 
already so impopulax, that when Walpole brought 
forward a bill for extending it in 1733 a great 
outcry was raised everywhere against the measure. 
Walpole, indeed, feaxed that if he carried out his 
plan there would be a rebellion, and so g^ve it up, 
saying ** he would never enforce any tax on the 
nation at the price of blood." Since his time, how- 
ever, almost everything that he proposed in regard 
to customs and taxation has been carried out. 

But although Walpole' s rule was on the whole a 
wise one, the faults of his character had a bad 

Corruption i'^fl^®^^® on the country in many ways. 
of Pariia- He helped to encourage a practice, which 
^°^^ had already begun, of getting seats for 

men in Parliament by paying money for tkem, 
and of carrpng through measures by bribing the 
members to vote in the way Government desired. 
This method of bribery became at last so great an 
evil that it almost deprived the people of any share 
in government. It was at length put a stop to, as 
we shall read in a future chapter. 

Walpole was very fond of power, and he showed 
so much jealousy of all talent that he disg^ted most 
of the cleverer men of the day. Several of „ p ^^^^ „ 
the Whig party banded themselves together 
xmder the name of ** Patriots," and joined the Tories 
in opposing him. Among those who supported the 
Patriots was Frederic, Prince of Wales, who was 
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always on bad terms with his own family. The death 
of Queen Caroline (1737) also deprived Walpole of 
one of his best friends, and from about this period 
his power began to decline. 

A quarrel had Arisen with Spain from the following 
cause. English merchants had long carried on a trade 
with Spanish America, which, though not ^^ ^^ 
strictly lawful, had been connived at by the Spain. 
Spanish Government until a French prince 1789. 
ascended the throne of Spain. Then France, being 
on bad terms with England, determined to put 
down the trade. By the treaty of Utrecht, in 
Queen Anne's reign, it had been agreed that the 
English should have a sheire in the negro slave 
trade, but should only keep one ship in the Southern 
Seas. 

The English traders never kept to this agreement ; 
but when English ships and sailors were seized by 
the Spaniards and treated as pirates, loud complaints 
were made. In 1738 these complaints became louder 
than ever, for a merchant captain, named Jenkins, 
came home from the South Seas saying that he had 
been seized by the Spaniards, who had cruelly tor- 
tured him and cut off his ear, telling him to " take it 
to the King." " Then," said Jenkins, " I recom- 
mended my soul to God and my cause to my 
country." 

Many sensible people seem to have thought that 
this story was invented in order to create a sensation. 
If so it had the effect intended. The King, who was 
always fond of fighting, sympathized with the nation 
in its clamours against Spain, and drove Walpole, 
much against his will, into declaring war. When 
the people, mad with joy at the idea, began to light 
bonfires and set the bells pealing, the Prime Minister 
said, **They are ringing their bells now, but they 
wiU soon be wringing their hands." Walpole proved 
correct in his f oreDodings. 

The English gained little by the Spanish war, 
the chief success being the capture of Portobello by 
Admiral Vernon. 
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In 1741 they were drawn into another Continental 

War with "^*^ ^^ which they were opposed to France. 

FrjLaoe. This w£LS the war of the Austrian succes- 

sion, and was undertaken to help Maria 

Theresa, the Empress of Austria. 

The late Emperor, her father, had before his death 
begged his nobles and allies to support the claim of 
his daughter to the throne. France and Prussia 
denied her right to it, but the English nation took 
up her cause. In 1743 King George defeated the 
French army at Dettingen, himself joining bravely 
in the fight; but at Fontenoy, in 1745, the French 
won a victory. 

English defeats abroad gave the Jacobites fresh 
The Young courage, and induced Charles Edward, the 
Pretender, grandson of James II., to try his fortune 
1745. ^ ^j^g country. He landed in the High- 
lands of Scotland; and having gathered around him 
a small number of followers, he raised his standard 
on the 19th of August, 1745, in the valley of Glen- 
finnan. 

At Edinburgh he was proclaimed king; and on 
September 21st won a decisive victory at Preston 
Pans over Sir John Cope, the commander of the 
Royalist troops. Chaxles Edward next turned towards 
London, and reached as far as Derby. 

He had, however, coimted on a rising of the north 
countrymen in his favour; but they had of late been 
growing prosperous under the peaceful rule of the 
House of Hanover ; and although many of them still 
professed the old Jacobite faith, they did not care to 
risk life and property in a cause which was most 
likely to fail. The Prince, therefore, guided by the 
wishes of his officers, began to retreat towards Scot- 
land, with the intention of securing that country, if 
possible, for himseK. He then met the royal army 
again at Falkirk, and won another victory over them 
there. Meanwhile the King was absent from the 
country, while his son William, Duke of Cumberland, 
was in the South of England, where he was on the 
watch against a French invasion. Much enraged at 
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the news of this second defeat, the Duke determined 
himseK to take the command of the royal troops. 
Accordingly he marched to Scotland, and having 
reconstructed the English army, he succeeded in com- 
pletely overthrowing the forces of the Pre- Battie of 
tender at Culloden, April 16th, 1746. This c^g»- 
was the last battle fought on British soil. 

Cumberland had saved the country, but he did not 
ehow much mercy in his victory. He punished the 
rebellion with great brutality, and he allowed his 
soldiers to commit such cruelties after the battle on 
the wounded and prisoners, that he won for himself 
the name of the Butcher. 

About eighty persons were executed for taking 
part in this rising. Amongst them were the Lords 
Balmerino and Ealmarnock, who were executed on 
Tower Hill. Simon, Lord Lovatt, who had favoured 
the Pretender without taking any active part in the 
rebellion, was impeached, and condemned in the fol- 
lowing year. He was executed in March, 1747, and 
was the last person in England to suffer death by the 
axe. Very severe laws were enacted against the 
Highlanders. They were forbidden to wear their 
native dress or to carry arms ; and the power of the 
clans, which had of late years caused so much trouble, 
was completely broken up. The most effective instru- 
ments for introducing law and order were the roads 
which after this time were made, giving access to the 
remotest glens both to traders and the officers of 
justice. 

For five months Charles Edward wandered about 
among the Highlands of Scotland, often escaping 
narrowly from the hands of the Royalists, but at 
length he managed to cross over to France. 

In 1748 peace was made at Aix-la-Chapelle be- 
tween that country and England ; and as the French 
promised no longer to give the Pretender a home, he 
was driven from this shelter and obliged to wander 
from place to place. At length he fell into habits 
of drunkenness, and died without heirs in 1788. A 
younger brother of his became a cardinal in the 
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Roman Catholic Church, and lived until 1 807. With 
this ecclesiastic the line of the Stuarts came to an 
end. 

In the year 1751 an alteration was made in the 
Calendar, that is, the mode of measuring time. For 
^^^ many centuries the different nations of 

of the Europe had used the Julian Calendar , so 

^^*^^^*'' named from Julius Csesar, by whom it was 
introduced b.c. 46. According to this mode of reckon- 
ing the year was made eleven minutes and ten seconds 
longer than it really is ; and in the course of cen- 
turies these minutes added together amounted to 
some days, so that in 1582 it was found there was a 
difference of ten days between the natural or solar 
year and the year as people reckoned it. For this 
reason Pope Gregory XIII. ordered that ten days 
should be left out of the Calendar, and it should be 
made to agree with the solar year. These regula- 
tions, called the New StyU^ were gradually adopted 
by most of the Continental nations. The English, 
however, still kept to the Old Style of measuring 
time, and this caused them great inconvenience, as 
they were now eleven days in the month behind most 
other countries. In England, also, the year began 
on the 25th of March instead of the Ist of January. 
At length it was determined by an Act of Parliament 
to omit eleven days from the month of September, 
1752. The Calendar was thus made of the same 
length in England as it was in all other European 
nations, excepting Bussia, which still reckons time 
by the Old Style, The alteration, however, was not 
made without some trouble. The greater number of 
the people were very ignorant, and were afraid of all 
changes except such as gave them more wages or 
cheaper food and drink. This change in particular 
made them uneasy, because it suddenly altered all 
their reckonings of time, and they even foolishly 
fancied that somehow it would rob them of eleven 
days out of their lives. The great painter, Hogarth, 
who loved to show in his pictures the sins and follies 
of his day, put into his painting of an election scene 
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a banner waved over tlie mob with the words, ** Give 
us our eleven days ! " in ridicule of the senseless cries 
that were sometimes raised. 

During all these years the social life of the nation 
was at a very low ebb. Drunkenness, even among 
lords and ladies and members of Parlia- 
ment, was very common. The working Sodai 
class followed their example, and seemed 
to feel no shame in it. 

The streets of London were very unsate, and it 
was said that not only private lanes and passages 
were infested by thieves, but even public places were 
insecure from bands of men, who would commit the 
most daring robberies on passers-by. Highwaymen 
lurked in all the roads, while in the evening they 
often stopped the carriages of ladies and genflemen 
to demand money from them under pain of violence. 

Yet never were the laws more cruel against 
criminals than at this time. Batches of men and 
women were constantly hanged for stealing or forg- 
ing, while whipping was quite a common punish- 
ment. Executions were always in public, and rob- 
bers were often hanged in chains, and their bodies 
left to dangle on the highway. After the rebellion 
in 1745-6 the heads of the rebels who were executed 
were placed on Temple Bar. 

Gambling, too, was very common among the 
higher classes, and many persons wasted hours each 
day over cards and other games. Indeed, for a time 
it seemed as if the old English ideas of faith and 
honour were gone out of fashion. 

The country was in this condition when the great 
religious movement called Methodism was begun. 
The leaders were two brothers named John 
and Charles Wesley, and a friend of theirs, ^^^ 
George Whitfield. The religious Hf e led 
by them when at Oxford caused them to be called 
in scorn Methodists, and this name is still borne by 
their followers. These three men devoted themselves 
to stirring up people's minds from the deadness into 
which they had fallen, and they went from place to 
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place, preaching in the open air, sometimes to the 
country folk, sometimes to colliers, and miners, and 
the roughest classes. Numbers flocked to hear their 
sermons, and were induced by their efforts to lead 
better lives. The clergy of the day showed great 
dislike to the Methodists, who were much laughed 
at and often roughly used. Still they were not dis- 
couraged, but rapidly increased in number. 

After a time Whitfield and the Wesleys had a 
difference on certain points of doctrine, and sepa- 
rated from each other ; but each continued to do gOod 
in his own way. 

Although the Methodists had at first no intention 
of leaving the Church of England, they were united 
together in a society for mutual help. This society 
naturally grew into the body which now bears the 
name of Wesleyan Methodists. 

In 1742 Walpole was forced to resign his place as 

Prime Minister, and in 1745 he died. The ministers 

who succeeded him were not men of much 

oMh^°*" ability; and for a time there was great 

Government, depression felt everywhere. The peace 

ITWr lately made with France was soon broken 

by the behaviour of the French in North 

America, where they were encroaching on British 

ground. 

The new war began very badly for the English, 
as in 1756 the French succeeded in taking Minorca, 
Benewaiof ^^^® Admiral Byng, who had been sent 
wirwith out to prevent this disaster, feeling him- 
France. ggjf unequally matched, retreated before 
the enemy. For this action he was condemned to 
death, and shot in 1757. 

The whole nation felt the shame of these defeats, 
and laid the blame on the weakness of the ministry. 
The honour of England was saved by 
Pitt.^"^ William Pitt, who had once formed one of 
Dtedml' *^® ^^^^ of ^* Patriots" which opposed 
Walpole. Pitt was one of the most elo- 
quent speakers ever known in Parliament, and he 
has been described thus: ** His figure when he 
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first appeared in Parliament was strikilfigly graceful 
and commanding, his features high and noble, his 
eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a 
whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; and 
when he strained it to its full extent the sound rose 
like the swell of the organ of a great cathedral, 
shook the house with its peal, and was heard through 
lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of Requests 
and the precincts of Westminster Hall." *'Iwant 
to call England," he exclaimed, **outof that enervate 
state in which twenty thousand men from France can 
shake her ; " and as the Wesleys and Whitfield had 
roused men to think of religion, so Pitt awoke again 
the nation's sense of honour. **No man," it was 
said, **ever entered Mr. Pitt's closet who did not 
feel himseK braver when he came out than when he 
went in." 

The people of England loved and admired Pitt, 
and rejoiced when, in 1757, he was made Prime 
Minister. As for himseK, he knew his own power. 
** I know," he said, ** that I can save this country, 
and I know no other man can." 

Pitt was not mistaken in his self-confidence. Under 
his rule the spirit of the people revived, the war was 
carried on with greater vigour, and soon the English 
were winning battles instead of sustaining defeats. 
** We are forced to ask each morning," said Sir 
Horace Walpole, ** what victory there is, for fear of 
missing one." 

The most important event was the capture of 
Quebec in 1759, whereby the English won Canada 
from the French. Quebec stands on the ^ , « 
Heights of Abraham, at the mouth of the Quebec, 
river St. Lawrence. These rocks it was 1769. 
thought to be almost impossible to attack, and here 
Montcalm, the French commander, was encamped. 
At last Wolf, the English general, a young man whom 
Pitt had singled out for command because he saw he 
had great talent, determined to make the attempt. 
He succeeded, and Montcalm was defeated and slain. 
But in the very moment of victory Wolf fell mor- 
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tally wounded. "They run! I protest they run!" 
exclaimed an officer as Wolf lay dying. * * Who run ? " 
asked Wolf. " The French;" was the reply. These 
were his last words, **I die content." Before the 
end of the year Canada had been conquered. 

Besides the victories in Canada, the English had 
great successes in India, but the account of them 
we must defer until the next chapter, j)^ xv * 
George II. died suddenly October 25th, George ii. 
1760 ; and as his eldest son, Frederic, 1760. 
Prince of Wales, had died in 1751, his grandson, 
George William Frederic, succeeded him, and reigned 
as George m. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. By whom was Geoi^ n. mnch 
influenced;! Show how Walpole's 
peaoefal rule was a benefit to JBng- 
land. What tenible abuses were 
found in priscms about this time ? — 
2. Explam the attempt made by 
Walpole to alter the taxation. Why 
was he compelled to relinauish his 
plans !— 13. What bad practice did 
Walpole help to encourage ? Who 
were the " Patriots " t Which mem- 
ber of the royal familv gave them 
support? From about what date 
did Walpole's power begin to de- 
cline?— 4. Belate how Walpole was 
f >rced into a war with SiKiin. Name 
the chief success of the war. — 5. In 
whose aid was the war of the 
Austrian succession undertaken ! 
Give the dates of the battles of 
Dettin^n and Fontenoy, and say 
which side was successful in each. — 
6. What national danger arose in 
1745? Name the last oattle fought 
on British soil. How many x>ersons 
were executed for taking part in 
this rebellion 1 Who was me l^st 
person who suffered death by the 



axe in England ?— 7. What was the 
most effectiye instrument for inbx>- 
duoing law and order in the High- 
lands? What beoune of Chanes 
Edward, and with whom did the 
line of the Stuarts come to an end t 
— 8. Explain the reform made in 
the Calendar. In what year did it 
take effect? What was the state of 
society in England during this 
reign? — 10. Mention the great reli- 
gious movement begun in the 
eighteenth century, who were the 
leaders of it? Into what body did 
the society begim by theingrow ?— 
11. Give the dates of Walpole's 
resignation and death. With what 
coimtry was war again begun ? 
What disasters attended the English 
arms ? Belate the fate of Admiral 
Byng. — 12. Describe the character of 
William Ktt.— 18. What impoi-tant 
place was captured by the English 
m 1759 ? Name the commander of 
this action. What coxmtry was 
conquered before the end of this 
year ?— 14. When did George II. die, 
and by whom was he succeeded ? 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

GEORGE III. 1760—1820. 

GEOEGE III. wa8 twenty-two years old when lie 
came to the throne. He had been trained by 
his mother, a woman who had very high 
notions of the power held by kings, ^^ui?^ 
" George, be a king," she was always 
saying to him ; and a king, not only in name but in 
influence, he resolved to be. Unlike the two last 
sovereigns, he prided himself on being thoroughly 
English, and when he first spoke in Parliament he 
exdaimed, **Bom and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton !" 

This made him much more popular than the other 
Georges, and he won to his side many of those per- 
sons who had always clung to the exiled House of 
Stuart. 

Unfortunately, George was in some ways not well 
fitted for holding high power. He was certainly 
sober, religious, brave, and well-principled, but he 
had a narrow mind, had been badly educated, and 
was both dull and obstinate. 

In 1761 George married the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. But although he and his wife 
appear to have been very fond of each other, he was 
chiefly influenced, during the first years of his reign, 
by his mother and her favourite. Lord j. . ^^^ 
Bute. Before very long the behaviour of the of Pitt. 
Whigs, joined with disagreements amongst 1761. 
themselves, broke down the power this party had so 
long held, and drove Pitt from office. 

Many of the Whigs had been rather alarmed at 
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the vast sums of money expended during the late 
war ; and when, on account of news he had received 
concerning another family compact between France 
and Spain, Pitt proposed to declare war against the 
latter country and seize one of her great treasure 
fleets, his companions thought he was going too far. 
George was determined to make peace, and Pitt 
therefore resigned office in October, 1761. Lord Bute 
became Prime Minister in his stead, and made a 
treaty with France restoring to her most of the West 
Indian conquests obtained by British victories, but 
keeping Canada and Nova Scotia. 

Before very long Bute gave up his post, and was 
succeeded by George Grenville, a firm but narrow- 
minded man, who both worried tJie King and enraged 
the people. 

The greatest mistake of GrenviUe's Government 
was its treatment of our American colonies. Across 
^^^ the Atlantic there had been growing up, 

Amerioan ever since the time of James I., in the 
colonies. great country of America, thirteen English 
colonies. They had been colonised at different times, 
and there were few points on which they agreed. 
There were often disputes among them about their 
boundaries, and they were uidike both in faith 
and character. 

The Northern States were peopled by a race of 
farmers who were descended from the old Pilgrim 
Fathers, and still climg to the Puritan faith ; while 
the Southern were generally inhabited by slave- 
owners, whose religion was that of the Church of 
England. Still the government of all greatly re- 
sembled that at home, and they were alike firmly 
attached to their mother country. 

George m. and his ministers were the means of 
binding these States firmly together, in opposition 
to the Home Government , and of bringing on the 
War of Independence, which separated the colonies 
from this country. 

England had hitherto considered these colonies 
as existing specially for her benefit, and had by 
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different laws forbidden them to buy from any other 
country anything manufactured here. This weighed 
rather heavily on the Americans, who often, in con- 
sequence, owed money to England. In order to be 
better able to pay their debts, they used to carry on 
a sort of free trade with Spain. 

GrenviUe, who was Prime Minister, said this was 
smuggling; and to prevent it sent over a number 
of Custom House vessels. At the same 
time he raised the duties on goods arriving ^^^^^^3 
at the colonial ports. These measures at 
once put a stop to the trade between America and 
Spain, and cut off one great source of money from 
the colonies at the very period when more was 
required of them. 

This was followed by the passing of the Stamp 
Act. According to this, all documents of a certain 
kind used in the colonies would require The stamp 
stamps sold only by the English Govern- Act. 
ment. There was a novelty in this pro- 1764. 
posal, because hitherto the Home Government had 
never claimed to raise any money within the States, 
but only at the outports on goods brought in. As it 
was proposed in 1764, but not made law until 1765, 
the colonies had a whole year in which to discuss it 
and grow discontented. By the end of this time all 
the States were on the point of rebelling, for the 
colonies declared that as they sent no members of 
Parliament to the English House of Commons, that 
assembly had no right to tax them without their 
consent. 

Nearly all this time Pitt had been ill and unable 
to attend Parliament; but in the great danger caused 
by the Stamp Act he came again to the front, and, 
though he did not become at this time Prime Minister , 
he went down to the House, and there boldly took the 
side of the colonies in the quarrel. 

** This kingdom," he exclaimed, ** has no right to 
lay a tax on the colonies. America is obstinate, 
America is almost in open rebellion. Sirs, I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions of people 
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SO dead to all the feelings of liberty as willingly to 

RecaUof Submit to be slaves would have been fit 

Pitt. instruments to make slaves of the rest" 

1766. rjij^^g^ ^^2^ woTda had some effect. The 

Stamp Act was repealed, and Pitt recalled to office. 

Uimappily, as his health had for long been failing, 
he felt he could not attend to business as in former 
days ; so when a seat was offered him in the House 
of Lords, with the title of the Earl of Chatham, he 
accepted it. But, before long, illness prevented him 
from taking an active part in anything. Although 
he was still Prime Minister he remained for nearly 
two years in his own home, and never came to Par- 
liament. 

At length he so far recovered that he was able to 
come back to his place in the House of Lords. But 
in his absence many things had been done of which 
he strongly disapproved. In 1767 another tax on tea, 
glass, and paper, levied on the American colonies, 
had roused anew their anger. Although 
teaiS^Boston after a time the tax was taken off glass 
Ha^ur. and paper, that on tea was continued, so 
that the colonists remained as discontented 
as ever. At length the crisis came. Li 1773 some 
English tea-ships entered Boston Harbour, and a 
party of men dressed as Indians boarded the vessels 
and threw the chests of tea into the water. As soon 
as this act was known in England, the Government 
ordered that Boston Harbour should be closed against 
all commerce, a measure which could not fail to 
ruin the trade of that town ; while from Massachu- 
setts were taken all the liberties it had enjoyed since 
first founded as an English colony. 

The colonists then determined on war, and the 
first battle was fought April 18th, 1775, at Lex- 
ington. Until now George HI. and the 
pendence^*^^ English people had fancied they could soon 
1775— crush the Americans. Pitt thought other- 
wise, and he begged his countrymen yet 
to forbear and give the colonists what they wanted. 
However, the English were mad for war. 
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The Americans soon proved that they were not 
cowards ; and, led by General Washington, a man of 
great patience and courage, they continued the 
struggle so bravely that they at length wore out the 
royal forces. On the 4th of July, 1776, they declared 
" that these imited colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States." This was called 
the ** Declaration of Independence." 

In 1777 Burgoyne, the English general, suffered a 
complete defeat at Saratoga, which led to an alliance 
between France and America. 

Chatham now proposed that England should unite 
with America, allowing her in future to govern her- 
seK in her own fashion, though still owning allegi- 
ance to our sovereigns. But this, like his other pro- 
posals, was rejected. 

The prospect of losing the colonies seemed to 
Chatham, who had once saved his country j. ^^i t 
from disgrace, a terrible outlook; and Chatham. 
though he was very ill he came down to the 1778« 
House of Lords to protest against submission to such 
a loss. He entered the House leaning on his son and 
son-in-law, and took his seat. Everyone listened in- 
tently. ** As long," he said, **as I can crawl down 
to this House, and have strength to raise myseK on 
my crutches, or lift my hand, I will vote against 
giving up the dependency of America on the sove- 
reignty of Great Britain. His Majesty succeeded to 
an empire as great in extent as its reputation was 
unsullied. Seventeen years ago this people was a 
terror to the world." These were his last words, 
for as he spoke he fell back fainting, and was carried 
out of the House. He only lived for a short time 
afterwards, and he died May 11th, 1778. 

In 1779 Spain joined with France and America 
against England, and in 1781 Holland also was 
amongst her enemies. It was impossible 
to fight alone against so many aUies ; and of «I^^nitSi 
when, in the same year, the Earl of Corn- ^^*t^- 
wallis was obliged to surrender Yorktown 
to the French and Americans, George III. saw how 
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useless it was to hold out longer, and agreed to re- 
cognise the independence of the American States. 
From that day to this they have been a Republic, 
and have had no connection except that of trade 
and friendship with this country. But in place of 
three millions the population of the States has now 
grown to fifty miUions, and it has become clear 
that the continuance of the connection so much 
desired by Chatham was in the nature of things 
impossible. 

While England had been losing lands in one part 
of the world, she had been winning them in anotlier. 
East India The East India Company had been 
Company. founded in 1600 for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a trade in the East. Its chief factories were 
at first at Surat, near Bombay; but in 1640 the 
Company was allowed to buy some land in the 
Camatic, and on it was built Madras. 

The marriage of Charles II. with Catherine of 
Braganza gave, in 1666, the town and island of 
Bombay to the English ; and in 1698 the East India 
Company founded fiie town of Calcutta. The Indian 
possessions of England had thus grown to some 
importance, and persons who had shares in the East 
India Company often made large fortunes. 

Meanwhile the Indian people, although possessing 
an ancient civilisation, were very badly governed. The 
highest ruler in the land was called the Great Mogul, 
and had a palace and court at Delhi ; but the different 
provinces were governed by Nabobs, all of whom 
had a great deal of power. The Nabobs often quar- 
relled among themselves, and the country therefore 
was in a state somewhat similar to England in the 
time of Stephen, when the King was weak and the 
nobles lawless and unruly. 

About the year 1 744 the English found in India 
rivals in the French, as they tdso had gained pos- 
sessions there. General Dupleix, who was at the head 
of the French settlements at Pondicherry, formed the 
idea of gaining for France this great empire. 

Taking advantage of the quarrels between the 
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native princes, Dupleix plotted and fought, until the 
French Company became the highest ^ . 
power in India. The English influence ciive. 
was chiefly saved by a young man whose ^j^/y^' 
name was Robert Clive. 

Clive when a lad had been sent out to India in the 
service of the Company. He was not trained for 
war, but in 1744 }ie took up arms against the 
French. In 1748, by his surprise and capture of 
Arcot, the capital of the Camatic, and other vic- 
tories, he broke the spell which France had long 
held over the minds of the natives, and raised the 
English Company again to power. In 1753 Clive 
came to England, remained here two years, and 
returned to Madras in June, 1756. 

On the very day of his arrival a horrible deed was 
done by Surajah Dowlah, the Nabob of Bengal. Su- 
rajah Dowlah, who was not then twenty 
years old, had lately come to the throne, Sieof 
and as he believed the English to be very ^2^^ 
rich, he was anxious to get some plunder 
from them. Having foimd some excuse, he marched 
towards Calcutta, seized the English garrison at Fort 
William, and took many of the settlers prisoners. 
One hundred and forty-nine men and women were 
put by his orders into a cell only twenty feet square, 
since called the Black Hole of Calcutta. So closely 
were they packed together, that only twenty-three 
lived until the morning. All the rest died from 
want of air. 

At the news of this crime Clive sailed with an 
army to Bengal, and on June 23rd, 1759, 
he won a great victory over Surajah ^^SfSlg 
Dowlah on the plain of Plassy. From 
this time the English became the real rulers of 
Bengal, while a victory gained over the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 made them Waadewash. 
masters of Southern India. 

But the East India Company did not rule well over 
its new possessions ; for every member of it, Clive not 
excepted, enriched himself at the expense of the 
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natives. On tliis account Parliament was obliged 
to look into the affairs of India, and some of Olive's 
actions were much blamed, although he was at the 
same time praised for the great services he had 
done his country. In 1773 it was arranged that the 
English possessions in India should be ruled by a 
Governor-General. 

Olive died by his own hand in 1774, and in the 

same year Warren Hastings, who was quite his 

equal in skill and courage, became the 

Hasttngs ^^st Govemor-General. The Government 

Born 1783. he established was far better than that 

Died 1818. u'l- jj'i. Ji. 'J 

which preceded it, and he earned on some 
successful wars with surrounding peoples. For 
the sake, however, of gaining money for his work 
i)f conquest and government, Hastings stooped to 
some most mean actions, for which, after his re- 
turn to England, he was tried by the House of Lords. 
His trial lasted seven years, and although he was 
in the end acquitted, he found himseK after all his 
labour almost a ruined man. 

His last years were spent at a country house at 
Daylesford, his native place. This house had once 
belonged to his family, but had been lost to them 
through money difficulties caused by the civil wars. 
When only a child of eight years old Hastings 
liad formed the idea of himseK some day getting 
back the estate. He succeeded, and in doing so 
won a great name in the history of our country. 
From that date to this the Indian empire has been 
continually enlarged, until now it is reckoned that 
there are in it upwards of two hundred millions, of 
various race-*, who are subject to the British Govern- 
ment, and dependent on this country for guidance 
and justice. 

Meanwhile new lands were discovered, destined in 
time to grow into flourishing British colonies. In 

New Zealand ^^^^ *^® B.ojal Society gave to Oaptain 
and Au8- James Cook the command of an expedition 
ti-aiia. q£ discovery to the Pacific Ocean. During 

tills voyage he visited New Zealand; and, sailing 
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eastward, reached New Holland, Apidl 19, 1770. 
This land is now called Australia. Of this country 
he took possession in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, and called the district where he landed ** New 
South Wales." It was afterwards colonised by 
Englishmen, and for many years convicts undergoing 
long sentences were sent there as a punishment. 
During the present reign this practice has been dis- 
continued, not only in Australia but in other English 
colonies as well. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Describe the character and edu- 
cation of Oeorge HI. What Princess 
did he marry t By whom was he 
chiefly influenced during thi early 
years of his reign ? — 2. Explain the 
causes which led to the resignation 
of WUliam Pitt. Who succeeded him 
as Prime Minister? What treaty w;ts 
made with France while the latter 
was in office ? Name the next Prime 
Minister. — 3. How many American 
colonies were there ? On what points 
did the Northern and Southern States 
diflier ? What effect did the conduct 
of Gteorge HE. and his Mioisters haye 
on these States ? — i. Explain the 
measures of taxation which caused 
offence to the Americans. — 6. De- 
scribe the behaviour of William Pitt 
on this occasion. When was he re- 
called to office ? What ti' le was be- 
stowed on him? -6. Mention the 
further taxes laid on the colonies 
during Pitt's enforced absence from 
Parliament. How did the English 
Government act when they heard 
of the seizure of tea-ships in Boston 
harbour? — 7. When and where was 
the first battle fought ? Who com- 
manded the American army ? Give 
the date of the Declaration of Inde- 
penlence. — 8. What was the proposal 
of the Earl of Chatham witn regard 
to the American colonies ? Give an 



account of his last ai^pearance in the 
House of Lords. — ^9. Kelate the fur- 
ther events which induced George III. 
to recognise the independence of the 
States.— 10. When and for what pur» 
pose had the East India Company 
been founded ? Whei'e were its chief 
factories? Relate how other places 
in .India came into its hands. — 11. 
Describe the state of ihe Indian 
people at this time. -12. In whom 
did the English in India find rivals t 
What plan was formed by Dupleix ? 
By whom and in what way was the 
Euglish power saved in that coun- 
try?— 13. What horrible deed was 
done in Calcutta 1756? By whose 
orders? Mention the two great 
b ittles which made the English mas- 
ters of Bengal and Southern India. 
Give the dates. — 14. What faults 
were found with the rule of the East 
India Comi)any ? To what decision 
did the Government come with re- 

fard to the English possessions in 
Ddia?— 15. When did Clive die! 
Who became the first Governor- 
General of India,? Why was War- 
ren Hastings tried by the House of 
Lords ? How many persons belong- 
ing to the Indian Empire are now 
reckoned as subjects of the British 
Government ? 



CHAPTER L. 

GEORGE TIL (eontvmei). 1760—1820. 



WHlliE England was losing lands in one part of 
the world and winning them in another, the 
Qnwaor P®<T>1® *t home were not idle. By yarious 
■Mm- great inventions in machinery, cotton, 

**"*"* woollen, and other materials could be 
worked up in far greater quantities. As a result of 
these improvements, our great towns of Manchester, 
liverpool, Birmingham, and Sheffield, which had 
before been of very little importance, began to grow 
into large cities with many thousands of inhabitants. 

This increase in manidPacturing soon showed the 
necessity for an improvement in the roads. 
BM^and Until this time they had been so bad that 
carts and waggons were often overturned in 
the mud, and thus prevented from continuing their 
journey. Now, not only were splendid roads begun all 
over the country, but, in 1761, James Brindley, an 
engineer, made a canal between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and as this canal proved a great success, and 
was found very convenient for carrying goods, others 
were made, and this mode of carriage still further 
increased inland trade. 

Discoveries were also made in mining, and new 
uses found for coal, while the steam-engine was so 
^^^^ much improved by James Watt that he 
MAAninmy. .^ oftou rcgardod as its inventor. Large 
tracts of land also, which had hitherto lain idle, 
were enclosed, and so well tilled that where before 
there had been only fens and moors, arose fields for 
wheat and green pastures for cattle. 
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Yet there was still much ignorance everywhere, and 
this was shown in 1780 by the outbreak of _,, q^. 
the Gordon riots. Parliament was at this Eiots. 
time anxiouB to do away with some of the 1780. 
worst laws against the Boman Catholics ; but many 
people were so much afraid of a restoration of 
Papal power in England that their fears prevented 
them from being fair or just towards the people 
whom they dreaded. Lord George Gordon, a man 
who seems to have had rather a weak mind, took 
the lead in the outcry raised against the relief of 
Homanists. He promised to present a petition to 
Parliament against the measure if twenty thousand 
persons would meet him at St. George's Fields and 
go with him to Westminster. His proposal was an- 
swered by the appearance of sixty mousand rioters, 
who all wore blue cockades, and shouted **No 
Popery." 

These rioters, led by Lord George, marched in 
three bodies across the Thames, and assembled out- 
side the Houses of Parliament. Here they attacked 
and ill-used all the lords they did not favour, broke 
into the lobby, forced their way up to the door of the 
House of Commons, and tried to frighten the mem- 
bers into granting their petition. 

Failing in their efforts, the rioters marched away 
again, and for four days continued to riot without 
intemiption. During that period they destroyed 
several Roman CathoHc chapels, broke into Newgate, 
set the prisoners free, and threatened the Bank of 
England. The citizens seemed in the meantime too 
much alarmed to act. At last the King, who had a 
very brave spirit, took matters into his own hands, 
and ordered that the soldiers should be called out. 
This had the desired effect; the mob was crushed the 
same night ; but it is said that five hundred persons 
were killed in the streets. Many more were hanged 
afterwards, while Lord George Gordon was tried as 
a traitor. Of treason he was acquitted, but he died 
some years after of jail fever in Newgate, where he 
had been imprisoned on some other charge. Strangely 
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enough he had changed his religion and become a 
Jew. 

Far more terrible disturbances were soon to occur 
in France. Although to outward appearance that 
The French ^^^^^^ looked rich and powerful, it was 
Bevoiution. in reality in a very bad state. For this 
^'7^^' there were many causes. In the first place, 
the royal power in France had inanaged to absorb 
all authority. 'When, in the course of time, the 
Eling got possession of the great fiefs, there was no 

Eower like our House of Commons strong enough to 
old him in check. He became an actual despot; 
and having no fear of any rivals amongst the nobles, 
he favoured their retention of privileges which were 
very unjust to the common people. The condition of 
the masses was at length so wretched that it resulted 
in the French Revolution. All the upper classes 
were free from taxes, and this made the burden 
weigh heavier on the poor. In order that none of 
them might escape payment, taxes were laid on all 
those things which are necessary to life, such as 
bread, meat, and salt. There were also many bur- 
dens laid on the peasants by their lords, for whom 
they were compelled to work as for their feudal 
superiors, whenever called upon. The lords, mean- 
while, seldom lived on their estates, and it some- 
times happened that a peasant never saw his lord, 
perhaps did not even know his name. Altogether 
the French peasantry were in great distress, and at 
last found their lives unbearable. 

In 1774 a new King, Louis XVI., had come to the 
Louis XVI throne of France. His intentions were 
1774— ' good, but he could not stop the storm which 
1793. ^Q^g coming; while his wife, Marie An- 
toinette, an Austrian princess, had the misfortune to 
excite great dislike amongst the people. 

In 1789 Louis called together the States- General^ 
composed of representatives elected by the clergy, 
the nobles, and the common people. But as they 
had not assembled for one hundred and seventy- 
seven years, no one seemed to know exactly what to 
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do. It was thought by the working classes that the 
King and the nobles wished to exclude their repre- 
sentatives from taking any fair share in the Govern- 
ment, and the idea filled tibem with anger. 

Amidst the uneasiness occasioned by disputes over 
this question, it was reported in Paris that foreign 
soldiers were being collected to overpower -paxi of the 
the people. There was at that time in the BaatiUe. 
eastern part of Paris an old fortress called ^789. 
the Bastille,* in which state prisoners used to be kept. 
Some of the excited people now thought they observed 
that the guns of this fortress were being pointed so 
as to sweep the streets of the capital. A terrible riot 
was the result. The Governor of the Bastille sur- 
rendered to the rioters on condition that he and his 
soldiers should be spared ; but in the confusion 
both he and most of the little garrison were murdered. 
This took place on July 15th, 1789, and the event 
proved a signal for the entire downfall of the old 
system of government in France. 

The mob of Paris next went to the palace of the 
King and Queen at Versailles, and carried the royal 
family to the capital. This was followed by risings 
of the peasantry aU over the country. Many of the 
old castles were destroyed, while many nobles fled to 
England and other countries, and began to form 
plans for rescuing the French King and putting 
down the revolt by force. 

When the French people knew this their anger 
increased, and in 1792 they went to the Palace of the 
Tuileries in Paris, slew the guards, threw 
the King and his family into prison, and Jifii^o^^ 
massacred without pity all the nobles they lutionista. 
could lay their hands on. Three violent 17947 
men, Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, then 
got all the power into their own hands, and deter- 
mined to destroy, if possible, all the upper classes. 
A machine for cutting o& the head in one moment, 

* The word means simply a building, and was applied to 
other fortresses as well. But the Paris Bastille was the best 
known. 
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called the Ghiillotme, had recently been invented. It 
was now set up in the midst of Paris, and many per- 
sons were dragged to it every day in carts to be be- 
headed. The King and Queen were executed in 1793, 
and it has been said that between 1790 and 1794 
eighteen thousand persons were g^uillotined. 

These events had a great effect on the people of 
-^goctfjg^ England. At first many thought the 
apinionin French Kevolution a good thing. But 
*aigiand. ^}ien the news came of the violent deeds 
of the mob in Paris great horror was felt everywhere. 
There were at this time many eminent English 
statesmen, but the most famous were Pitt, Fox, and 

Burke. Pitt was the son of the Earl of 
wmiam Chatham, and had become Prime Minister 
Bora 1760. when Only twenty-five. Until this time he 

had been on good terms with France, and 
had no wish to interfere in her concerns. Fox always 

opposed Pitt, and being an attractive man 
jiwmesFox. ^^ ^ large party on his side. He was 
Bom 1749. also a great favourite with George, the 

Prince of Wales. On this account he was 
disliked by the King, who thought that he led his 

son into mischief. Burke was an eloquent 
B^IJ^^ speaker and writer, but he does not seem to 
Bom 1728. have been much liked by the other mem- 
Died 1797. ^^^g ^£ Parliament. He used, indeed, to 
get so engrossed in his own subject that men grew 
tired of Hstening to him, and he was called the 
'* dinner bell," because, generally, when he got up 
to speak the members would, one by one, slip out 
from the House and go to dinner. 

Until the outbreak of the French Pevolution Burke 
and Fox had been very good friends; but this set 
them at variance, as they took opposite sides. Burke 
was horrified at everything done by the French, while 
Fox, on the other hand, believed good would come 
out of the evil. It thus happened that parties be- 
came much split up, but most persons who had any 
position or property agreed with Burke in looking 
with terror on the Revolution. 
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There were nevertheless some people in this 
conntiy who were in a discontented state of mind, 
and who formed societies in imitation of 
tiie French, and began to talk of Eeform. i^Seni. 
By this word they meant chiefly such a 
change in the institutions of the country as would 
give the common people more direct power over the 
management of national affairs. This spread so much 
alarm everywhere that very strong measures were 
used to put them down. Men were imprisoned for a 
few rash words, and in Scotland a gentiemen named 
Muir was sentenced to be transported for fourteen 
years simply for trying to promote the cause of Re- 
form in Parliament. 

Happily this feeling of terror calmed down after a 
time, and in 1794 the acquittal of Thomas Hardy, 
John Home Tooke, and John Thelwal, with some 
other prisoners who were accused of conspiring to 
bring about in England ** the confusion which has so 
lately prevailed in France," proved that the English 
love of fair play was again showing itself. 

There was in England no real cause for a violent 
revolution. Unfortunately the same could not be said 
for Ireland. Ever since the civil wars there, 
in the reign of William and Mary, the Irish ^jj^^ 
had been treated in a most cruel way. The 
eHecst of these and other wars had been to take the 
land away from the Irish race, and to give it to 
Protestant soldiers and their descendants. It must 
be remembered that there were far more Boman 
Catholics than Protestants in Ireland. The Irish had 
at that time a Parliament of their own ; but no Roman 
Catholic was permitted to enter it or to take any part 
in the Government. The Protestants, therefore, had 
it aU their own way, and as they both feared and 
hated the opposite party, they did everything they 
could to oppress them and keep them down. 

The Irish nobles, moreover, like the French, sel- 
dom lived on their estates, and knew nothing of the 
wants of their tenants ; while the ** middlemen," who 
were employed to collect the rents, were often rough 
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and unkind to the poor. They were, indeed, so hated 
that they were often murdered. 

Down to the year 1782 the Irish ParKament had 
no power to propose any new laws, but covld only 
say **yes" or '*no" to those brought forward by 
the English Government. But when the American 
colonies declared themselves free from British rule, the 
Irish wished to follow their example, and though it 
was impossible for them to succeed in this, they obliged 
the Government to give tliem more power to make 
their own laws without waiting upon the pleasure of 
the Privy Council in England. This did not make the 
Irish any happier, for their own nobles ruled very 
badly ; and they could not feel themselves fairly dealt 
with so long as the persecuting laws against the Eo- 
The Irish ^^^ Catholics remained in force. All these 
EebeiUon. causes combined led to a terrible rebellion 
1798. ^ Ireland. It was begim in May, 1798, 
by some discontented Protestants, who thought they 
would follow the example of the French, but it soon 
spread among the poor Irish Catholics, who had 
always many grievances. 

The rebellion did not last long; the rebels 
were defeated on the 21st of June, in a fight at 
Vinegar Hill, near Enniskillen. The defeat was 
followed by a series of terrible cruelties committed 
on the Irish peasantry. One story alone will explain 
the state of things in Ireland at this time. Some 
men were out one night, and entered the cabin of a 
poor woman and her son. They seized the latter, 
declaring him to be a rebel. T. e lad besought them 
to spare his life, saying he was quite willing to 
go to a magistrate. They refused, and the mother 
then tried to part them, but in vain. They pushed her 
aside and shot the boy dead on the floor. These 
ruffians were taken up and tried for their crime, 
but acquitted of any wilful intention to murder. 

Fortunately the English now sent out to Ireland 
Lord Cornwallis, a merciful man, who did all in his 
power to calm the people, and he in a measure suc- 
ceeded. 
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In 1801 tliat country was united to England in the 
same way as Scotland had been in Anne's reign, and 
from henceforth there has been only one Parliament 
for Gh*eat Britain and Ireland. 

Besides the effect produced internally both on 
England and France by the French Revolution, it also 
forced them into a war with each other. 
During this war, in which France was fight- iSnce, 
ing not only against England, but against VS??"" 
nearly all the other countries in Europe, 
arose the famous soldier Napoleon Buonaparte. He 
made himself master in France, and then took ad- 
vantage of the passions excited by the Revolution 
to push that nation into schemes of conquest. Napo- 
leon was not satisfied with being the master of France ; 
he wanted to be lord of all Europe. At one time it 
appeared likely that he would obtain his desire. For 
he was a man of wonderful genius, and the French 
soldiers, who at first fought to protect their Revolu- 
tion, afterwards thought for awhile that they were 
going to put down tyranny all over the earth. The 
real truth was that they had themselves become the 
slaves of a tyrant, whose ambition brought misery 
and distress on all the nations of Europe. At first 
the chief English victories were at sea, where Horatio 
Nelson and Admiral Earl Howe made their names 
famous as great commanders. 

It was in 1798 that Napoleon made a warlike 
expedition to Egypt, with the idea of menacing India, 
and was defeated by Nelson in Aboukir Battle of the 
Bay, in the battle of the Nile, fought Nne. 
August 1st. During this fight Nelson W^^S* 
was wounded in the head. When the doctor was about 
to leave one of his men to attend to him he said, 
** Not so ; I will take my turn with my brave fellows." 

The English nation was now mistress of the seas, 
and the ships of other countries were obliged to 
observe the rules laid down by British « x^ j 
influence. From this cause disputes some- Copenhagen, 
times arose, and in 1800 Russia, Sweden, ISOI- 
and Denmark joined together to resist England. 
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Nelson sailed with Sir Hyde Parker, his superior 
officer, to take or destroy the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen. But the British fleet was received with such 
a furious Are that Sir Hyde Parker gave the signal 
to withdraw. Now Nelson was blind of one eye 
through a wound received in battle ; and when told 
of the signal he put up his glass to this blind eye to 
look for it. He then declared he saw no signal, and 
gave orders to close in with the enemy, and to nail 
the colours to the mast. The result was the sur- 
render of the Danish fleet. 

The English and their allies made peace with 
Napoleon at Amiens in 1802. This, however, only 
lasted for a few months, and hostilities were recom- 
menced in 1803. 

Napoleon, who was made Emperor of the French 
in 1804, was most anxious to invade England; but 
Battle of ^® victory of Trafalgar, gained by Nelson, 
Trafalgar. October 21st, 1805, prevented his making 

1806. ^]^Q attempt. Before the battle Nelson 
had hoisted up as a signal to his men these words, 
** England expects that every man will do his duiy." 
He fell himself in the fight, to the great grief of all, 
in the very moment of victory. 

The year following Pitt and Pox died, worn out 
with the struggles of the time. They were both 
buried in Westminster Abbey, near each 
pftt*^d ' other. Pitt was laid by the side of ihe 
Pox. great Earl Chatham. ** Where," it was 

said, ** will you find such a father and such 
a son ? " Burke, who was older than either, had 
died in 1797. 

England was now the only country which held out 
against the power of Napoleon, and it was long 
before a general was found skilful enough 
WeiieBieT to defeat his armies. But at length, in 
WdHn^n) ^^ Arthur Wellesley, third son of the Earl 
Bomn69. * of Mornington, the much-needed com- 
Diedi862. mandor appeared. The Spaniards, who 
had been hitherto compelled to side with the French, 
became enraged at an attempt made by Napoleon to 
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put his brother on the Spanish throne and to seize 
their own royal family. The Spaniards appealed to 
the English for aid, and this began the Peninsular 
War, so called from its having been fought in the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had already distin- 
cxdshed himself in a war in India, landed at Mon- 
dego, and defeated the French army in 
the battle of Vimiera, August 21st, 1808. SJ/*^^* 
Owing to the conduct of Sir Harry Burrard ^fSftr 
and Sir Hew Dalrjrmple, his seniors in 
command, Wellesley was unable to take full advan- 
tage of his victory ; and soon afterwards Napoleon 
himself appeared in Spain, and crushed the Spanish 
armies arrayed against him. Sir John Moore, who 
was marching to Salamanca that he might join these 
forces, was compelled to retreat, but saved the Eng- 
lish name by a victory at Corunna, in which he fell 
mortally wounded. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was obliged, owing to the 
rising of the Austrian nation against him, to leave 
the war in Spain under the command of Marshal 
Soult, who was defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(now made the English commander) in the battle of 
Talavera, July 28th, 1809. As a reward for this 
victory Wellesley received the title of Viscount 
Wellington. From this time onward he carried on 
the war with great courage and perseverance, win- 
ning splendid triumphs. By successive victories, the 
most important of which were Busaco, September 
29th, 1810, Salamanca, July 22nd, 1812, and Vit- 
toria, June 2l8t, 1813, he broke the power of Na- 
poleon in Spain and Portugal, and drove his troops 
from the peninsula. 

In 1812 Napoleon thought he would conquer 
Kussia, but it proved a task beyond even his power. 
Not only did his soldiers suffer great hard- ^^^ burniM 
ships &om the cold of the cHmate, but ofMoecow. 
when they reached Moscow it was set ISI^* 
on fire by the Russians in order that the French 
troops might not take it. Napoleon was forced 
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to retreat^ and nearly all his fine army perished in 
the snow. 

In 1814 the English, Bussian, Austrian, and Frofl- 
sian armies united against Napoleon, entered France, 
Orerthrow captured Paris, and sent the Emperor to 
of Napoleon. Elba, a little island in the Mediterranean. 
1814. rj^Q Frenc h th en recalled their old royal 
family, and Louis XVlil. was crowned King. He 
did not reign long. The next year Napoleon escaped 
from Elba and returned to France, where his old 
soldiers welcomed him with great joy. 

However, Europe was determined to prevent him, 
if possible, from any longer disturbing the peace; 
and England and Prussia collected their armies in 
the Netherlands to withstand him. 

On Jime 18th, 1815, was fought the famous battle 
of Waterloo. Arthur Welledey, who had been 
Battle of iiifl'de Duke of "Wellington, was the com- 
Waterioo, mander-in-chiof , and Marshal Bliicher was 

^^^^' the Prussian general. The battle took 
place near a little village called Waterloo. Napoleon 
came upon the English apart from their allies, who 
only began to arrive when the battle had lasted five 
hours. Throughout all this time Buonaparte strove 
in vain to break the British line. As the Prussians 
began to come up. Napoleon's Guards, who had been 
kept quite fresh, made a desperate charge. Wel- 
lington, who had also been keeping his Guards in 
reserve, saw that now was the time when they might 
be made most use of, and ordered them to charge 
the enemy. They repulsed the attack, and as the 
French Guard retired the Duke ordered a general 
advance of his whole forces. The Prussians were 
now in strong force, and their artillery began to tell. 
Napoleon, seeing that the victory was with his 
enemies, fled from the field. The Prussians pressing 
on completed the rout. Napoleon's army was utterly 
scattered, and this time he fell never to rise again. 
He was sent as a prisoner to St. Helena. Here he 
remained until his death in 1821. 

The nation could not be engaged so long in war 
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without suifering great troubles in consequence* 
There was great distress amongst the poor, 
owing to the high price of provisions and «7;^ncjiggfe, 
the lowness of wages. Some of the bad ^J^g*-" 
laws which helped to make things worse 
will be best explained in the following chapters. 
But already, in the end of George III.'s reign, 
people were becoming very impatient, and insisted 
on the necessity for making large changes in the 
system of government. Great meetings were held 
for this purpose, and at one of them, held in 1819 at 
Manchester, on some open ground where the Free 
Trade Hall was afterwards built, the yeomanry were 
ordered to charge the people in order to drive them 
away. On this occasion some innocent persons were 
killed and more were wounded. Great indignation 
was roused against the Government, and the occur- 
rence was afterwards known as the Manchester 
Massacre. 

The reign of George IH., which had lasted nearly 
sixty years, was now drawing to a close. The last 
years of the King's life were very sad peathof 
ones. Since he was quite young he had George m. 
often been attacked by brain disease, and l®^^* 
in 1810 he became so ill that he coidd no longer do 
any business. His eldest son George took his place, 
and reigned for him Tinder the title of Prince 
Eegent. Afflicted both with insanity and blind- 
ness, George III. died, January 29th, 1820. 

Many distinguished literary men lived and wrote 
during the reigns of George II. and George HI. 
They may be divided into two distinct groups, those 
who flourished towards the end of the eighteenth, and 
those who more properly belong to the nineteenth 
century. 

Among the most noted of the former was Samuel 
Johnson. Johnson wrote a dictionary of the Eng- 
lish lansua&re and several lighter books, ,. , , 

S . P T_ ,* jxi- //x' Dr. Johnson. 

among which may be mentioned the ** laves Bom 1709. 
of the Poets" and ^^Easselas." He also i>i«di784. 
edited a periodical called the Eamhier, which came 
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out in tho same form as the Tatler and Spectator had 
done previously. Johnson generally used in his 
writings very long words and sentences, as he seemed 
to think this gave a greater dignity to his style. 
During his lifetime his opinions were held in great 
reverence. His life, written by James Boswell, his 
intimate friend, is considered one of the best bio- 
graphies in the English language. It gives us a veiy 
vivid picture of the man himself as well as of his 
companions. 

Oliver Groldsmith is another author who lived during 
this period. Although he was careless and extravagant 
in his manner of life, his books are both 
GoidSmith. S^^^ 9,nd amusing. The * * Vicar of Wake- 
Bom 1731. field" is a very entertaining tale, and his 
Died 1774. ^QQj^ Qf ^Q u TraveUer " and the '' De- 
serted Village " are familiar to most persons. Grold- 
smith also wrote a comedy, " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," and various histories for children. The latter 
were at one time much used in schools. 

The poets who followed Pope, and who tried to 
imitate his manner, were often stiff and formal, 
although some of them deserve to be re- 
^ membered. James Thomson, a Scotchman, 

wrote the well-known poems of the " Secusons" and 
the ** Castle of Indolence." Young was the author of 
a series of religious poems, called by him '* Night 
Thoughts." But perhaps liie finest poet of all was 
Thomas Gray, whose ** Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard" is very beautiful. 

Of historians we must mention David Hume, who 
wrote a ** History of England," and Edward Gibbon, 
the author of the ** Decline and Fall of the 
^ ^^' Roman Empire." The latter book is, per- 
haps, the greatest historical work ever produced in 
any age, and is still considered the chief authority 
for the study of the period with which it deals. 
Edmund Burke, previously mentioned as a states- 
man, was a great political writer, and is also known 
as the author of ''An Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful." 
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Towards the end of tho eighteenth century the well- 
known poet, William Cowper, introduced a ^jjii^^j 
more natural style of writing than had been Cowper. 
in fashion for some time. Cowper's health §?J5 1^- 
made his life a veiy sad one, but his longer 
works of the " Task," ** Faith," '' Hope," and 
** Charity " are full of bright pictures of nature, and 
written in a truly religious spirit, while his amusing 
tale of the ride of * * John Gilpin " has made his name 
dear to children. 

Cowper died in 1800, and in 1805 Sir Walter Scott 
published his first long poem, the ^* Lay of the Last 
Minstrel." Every one was delighted with 
it; and the "Lady of the Lake" and K*^**' 
** Marmion," which followed, increased still Bom 1771. 
further his popularity. After a time, how- 
ever, this began to wane, and turning his talents in 
anoiher direction Scott produced the ** Waverley 
Novels." Of these there are twenty-five, but they 
are not all of equal merit. ** Waverley," the 
" Heart of Midlothian," and ** Ivanhoe " seem to be 
the general favourites. 

It is said that Sir Walter Scott acknowledged him- 
self beaten after seeing the works of George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, whose first considerable poem, , . „ 
the ** Pilgrimage of Childe Harold," won Bomi7S?'^ 
him sudden fame. But Byron's poetry, ^^^1824. 
though some of the finest in the English language, 
is often spoiled by the faults of his life and character. 
He died at Misolonghi, in Greece, where he had gone 
to fight for the Greeks against the Turks. He was 
then only thirty-six years old. His intimate g 
Mend, Percy Bysshe Shelley, whose poems ^* 
also are of a very high order, was drowned in 1822, 
his boat being shipwrecked in a storm in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Another set of poets who flourished in the early 
years of this century were William Wordsworth, 
Eobert Southey, and Samuel Taylor Cole- The Lake 
ridge. They were all friends, and lived ^<^*"- 
among the Cumberland lakes. This fact gave to 
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them the name of the "Like Poets." Other- 
wise they were not very similar, and it was Words- 
worth alone who wrote much about the natural 
objects by which he was surrounded. The language 
in which many of his shorter poems are written is so 
simple that they are often among the first g^ven to 
children to learn by heart. Coleridge's *' Ancient 
Mariner," the unfinished story of ** Christobel," and 
others make us wish he had written more ; but the 
same cannot be said of Southey, who was extremely 
industrious, and who wrote prose as well as poetry. 
His best prose works were the life of Nelson and the 
life of Wesley. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the resnlt of the i 
Tarioiu great improvements made ! 
in machinery about this time T , 
When and by whom was the first ; 
canal made ! Mention any other : 
great discoveries. — 2. What led to ! 
the outbreak of the Gordon Riots T 
Give a description of them. — ^3. Ex- 
T^ain the causes which enabled Ihe 
Kings of France to gain despotic 
power. What jn^vileges had the 
nobles over the working classes? 
What were the main grievances of 
the latter?— 4. When did Louis 
XVI. come to the throne ? Whom 
did he marry!— 6. What were the 
" States- General " I When were 
they assembled, and after how long 
an interval ? What idea caused 
great anger among the working 
classes in FVance ? Give an account 
of the fall of the Bastille.— 6. Relate 
the events which next followed in 
France, and mention the year in 
which the Kin^ and Queen were 
executed. — 7. Give some account of 
William Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 
Show how political parties were 
much split up at this time. — 8. How 
were those persons who wished for 
Reform in the British Government 
treated ! Mention the three men 
who were tried and acquitted in 
1794. What did thfir acquittal 
prove? — 0. Describe the state of 
Ireland, and the way in which it 
waa governed at this time. — 10. 



What power did the Irish compel 
the English to give them in 1788 ! 
To what did these combined causes 
lead?— 11. How long did the Irish 
Rebellion last? Where were the 
rebels defeated? Give the date ot 
the Union of England and Ireland. 
— 12. With whom were tiie English 
drawn into war? What was the 
character of Napoleon BuonaxMtrte T 
How did he influence the ^ench 
people? When, where, and be- 
tween whom was the battte of the 
Nile fought !— 13. Why was the jea- 
lousy of other nationsaroused against 
England? What countries j(Hned 
together to resist her? Give an 
account of the battle of Copenhagen, 
with its date. — 14. In what 3rear did 
England make peace with Nai>o- 
leon? How long did this peace 
last? Mention the great battte in 
which Nelson was killed. Name 
the two great men who died in the 
following year. Where were they 
buried ? — 16. Give an account of the 
Peninsular War, and explain its 
cause. — 16. What disastrous cam- 
paign was undertaken hy Napoleon 
m 1812 ? What misfortunes had be- 
fallen his armies in the meantime ? 
To what island was Napoleon sent ? 
Relate the events of tne following 
year.— 17. What two nations now 
collected their armies against Napo- 
leon ? Describe the battle of Water- 
loo, naming the chief oommanden. 
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Oive fbe date. Where did Napoleon 
end his days! — 18. yxploin the 
causes and resnlts of the " Man- 
chester Massacre " ? Give the date. 
—19. When and why was the Prince 
of Wales made Begent ? Give the 
date of the death of George m.— 
20. Give some account of Samuel 
Johnson, James Boswell, and Oliver 
Goldsmith. What well-known poems 



were written by Thomson, Yoong, 
and Gray?— 21. Mention tne great 
historians who wrote at this time. 
What do yon know of William Cow- 
per, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord 
Byron! What was the fate of 
Shelley! Name the three men who 
were called the " Lake Poets." Ex- 
plain why this name was given to 
, them. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

GEORGE rV. 1820—1830. 

tiEORGE IV. had so long reigned as Regent tliat 
' when lie came to the throne it made very little 
difference to the country. There were some who 
liked him, and called him the ''first gentleman in 
Europe ; " but this was not a very good name for 
him, as there were many better gentlemen then than 
the King. He was weak and selfish, but happily 
our Government was now so far settled that his 
weakness and selfishness did not do much harm. 

The years that followed the battle of Waterloo 
were years of great distress among the poor. This 
was partly owing to the war, partly also to 
^™J mistakes made by rulers. The nation had 
been fighting for so many years that, when 
peace came at last, numbers of soldiers had to be 
disbanded and sent to their homes. 

As these men had no work to do they were very 
badly off. The working class also believed that the 
introduction of machinery into our manufactures must 
throw a great many persons out of work ; for they 
argued that, as things can be made more quickly by 
machines than by the hand, fewer workpeople would 
be needed in future. This was a mistake, for in the 
end machinery always increases the need for workers. 

In 1815, also, were passed certain laws called the 
** Com Laws," which forbade any com to be im- 
Th Com ported into this country imtil it had risen 
Laws. to so high a price as to almost produce a 

1816. famine in the land. The need of work, the 
dearness of bread, and the severe laws all added to 
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the discontent of the poor, and riots broke out in 
several places. For tiie reasons above-mentioned, 
there had arisen in the minds of many workmen a 
mad hatred both of machines and of those who used 
them; and bands of men called Luddites, from an 
idiot named Lud who broke a stocking-frame, went 
about the country breaking machines and doing much 
damage. 

In February 23rd, 1820, it was discovered that a 
plot had been formed for murdering the King's 
muuBters while they were at dinner. This, ^^^ g^^^^^ 
on account of the place in which the con- Cons^racy. 
spirators met, was named the Cato Street ^®^^* 
ODUspiracy. It was discovered before any harm was 
done; and those who had taken the lead in it, the 
chief of whom was a man of the name of Thistlewood, 
were hanged or transported for life. 

Before he had reigned long, George IV. lost the 
affections of many of his subjects by his treatment of 
the Queen. While stiQ Prince of Wales, 
George had been always running into debt, ^1^ ^"^^"^ 
and he had often to ask Parliament for 
money with which to pay what he owed. In 1795, 
when he was in worse difficulties than usual, his 
father had proposed that he should marry his cousin, 
Caroline of Brunswick, a lady whom he had never 
yet seen, but who was very rich. George consented, 
and the Princess was sent for to England. When 
he saw her, however, he did not like her, and all 
through his married life he treated her very unkindly. 
They had one child, the Princess Charlotte, who, had 
she lived, would have been Queen of England. She, 
with her little new-bom baby, died in 1817, about 
a year after her marriage with Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

After a time Caroline grew weary of remaining 
near a husband who did not love her, and went 
abroad. Still she expected that when he became 
king she also would be crowned as queen. For this 
reason she came to England, and the public, who 
had a great regard for her, took her part in the 
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quarrel, and received her very warmly. The King, on 
his side, had determined that she should not live 
with him or he queen ; and on the 6th of June 
fihe was accused in the House of Lords of wrong- 
doing. 

This assemhly then introduced a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, in order to take from Her Majesty the title 
of queen, and dissolve her marriage with the King. 
This made both the King and the ministers who 
had undertaken the case very unpopular ; and when, 
in November, it was seen that tlus unwise bill must 
be withdrawn, there was great rejoicing throughout 
the land. Nevertheless the King resolved that his 
wife should not be crowned wiih him. When the 
coronation day arrived the Queen went to West- 
minster Abbey, where the service was to be per- 
formed, but she was not allowed to enter. After 
this last insult, which took place in June, 1821, Caro- 
line gave up further attempts to get her rights, and 
in the August following she died. 

The Queen had said before her death that she did 
not wish to be buried in England, and her body was 
therefore taken to Brunswick, and laid by her father 
and brother. But even over her burial there was 
quarrelling; for in spite of bad weather crowds 
gathered to see the funeral procession on its way to 
Harwich. As it passed through the City violent dis- 
putes arose between the Life Guards and the people, 
and in the struggle some lives were lost. The be- 
haviour of the soldiers on this occasion made the 
Government still more unpopular, and the idea that 
some reform in Parliament was needed began more 
and more to gain ground. 

Meanwhile a spirit of liberty was growing up in 
every nation of Europe, and this spirit was not at all 
agreeable to those sovereigns who wished 
SiMiS!"^ to rule as they chose. On this account 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia united to- 
gether under the name of the ** Holy Alliance," that 
fiiey might oppose every where) anything which ap- 
peared hke revolution. 
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George Canning, wlio was then the leading man in 
England, objected to this way of meddling with the 
affairs of other countries, and sjmipathised ^^^^ j^^^ 
with an effort made at this time by the pendenoe. 
Greeks to win their freedom from the 1S27. 
Turks. The Greeks, as we should know, were a very 
great and famous nation in olden times, and their 
ancient language and writings are still studied and 
admired in our schools and colleges. This fact has 
always made some persons take more interest in the 
affairs of Greece iJian they would otherwise have 
done. In 1827 Canning persuaded Great Britain, 
France, and Hussia to sign a treaty in London pro- 
mising to put a stop to the war between Greece and 
Turkey, and to compel the Turks to acknowledge 
Gh:eek independence. 

Soon afterwards Canning died. He had hoped to 
have preserved England from further war, but to 
do this and fulfil the promises made in the g i^^i * 
** Treaty of London" was impossible. Navarmo. 
On the 20th of October in the same year 1827. 
the allied fleet, commanded by Admiral Codring 
ton, was forced unexpectedly into a battle with the 
Turks and Egyptians in the harbour of Navarino, 
and, after a fight of four hours, beat them com- 
pletely. 

It was then settled that the Greeks should have a 
king of their own, and after the crown had gone 
begging for some time, it was offered to and accepted 
by Otho of Bavaria, who began to reign 1832, when 
he was only eighteen. 

Almost the last remnant of the persecuting laws 
against Dissenters was embodied in the ^^ aj^,^ 
Test and Corporation Acts, requiring every Test Act«. 
one who took any public office to receive 1828. 
the communion according to the rites of the Church 
of England. The test had not been enforced for 
some time. But in 1828 it was openly abolished. 

In 1829 the Boman Catholics obtained emanotpa- 
Hon, that is, they were set free from all those unjust 
and severe laws which had been framed against 
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them in earlier reigns. In Ireland the Homan Ca- 
tholics had not been allowed either to edur 
^o^dpa- cate their children themselves or to send 
**iaflo them abroad to be educated. If a child 
turned Protestant he might take his father's 
lands away from him, while no Koman Catholic could 
sit in Parliament or hold any office under Ghovemment. 
They were forbidden to exercise their religion, and, 
indeed, so cruel were the penalties attached to the 
Roman Catholic faith, that those who held it would 
still have been a terribly persecuted class had it not 
been that the laws against it were seldom put in 
force. Some of the worst of them had been already 
softened down, but no Boman Catholic, even in this 
coTintry, could enter Parliament. The younger Pitt 
would have done away with these laws altogether at 
the time when England and Ireland were united 
had he not been very strongly opposed by George III. 
In 1827 the question of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had to be faced ; for the discontent of the Irish 
had been long gaining ground, and at length many 
of them Tmited to form the " Catholic Association," 
which before long gained so much power and in- 
fluence, that it proved quite a rival to Parliament. 
It showed its strength by the election of a very popu- 
lar Roman Catholic Irishman, named O'Connell, as 
member for Clare. At last the Duke of Wellington, 
who was now Prime Minister, and his colleague. Sir 
Robert Peel, both of whom had strongly opposed 
** Catholic Emancipation," began to fear a civil war. 
For this reason they suddenly gave way, and passed 
a bill which allowed Roman Catholics henceforth to 
enjoy equal rights with other Enghshmen. 

Another useful thing done by Sir Robert Peel was 
the appointing of a police force for the protection of 
London and other towns. Hitherto our 
The new chief defenders had been poor old watch- 
men — nicknamed Charlies — ^who were often 
too weak and infirm to be of much use in times of 
danger. The new force was, therefore, a great 
improvement. 

k 
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The King, during the last years of his life, with- 
drew a good deal from public notice, and jy^^ ^^ 
he died on the 26th of June, 1830. Oeorffeiy. 

1880. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



1. Belate the causes of the troables 
in England wMch followed the battle 
of Waterloo.— 2. What was the Oato 
Street ccmspiracvt Give its date. 
—8. Show how the King's conduct 
towards Qneen Caroline made both 
him and the Qovemment unpopular. 
—4. What nations agreed to form 
the Holy Alliance t -6. Wh^ did 
Canning persuade Great Britaru, 
Russia, and France to sign the 
Treaty of London!— 6. Name the 



battle fought in the same year. Who 
commanded in this action! With 
what result!— 7. What persecuting 
act was abolished in 1828 !— 8. Ex- 
plain what is meant hy Boman Ca- 
tholic emancipation. Mention some 
of the laws formerly in force against 
Boman Catholics in Ireland. — 9. 
What caused the Duke of WeUingtom 
and Sir Bobert Peel to pass this Act ! 
Mention another useftil measure 
passed by Sir Bobert Peel. 



CHAPTER LH. 

WILLIAM IV. 1830—1837. 

GEOEGE IV. was succeeded by his brother 
William, Duke of Clarence, who had always 
been a popular favourite. 

At the very outset of his reign an important event 

occurred. The first railway — ^that which runs from 

Liverpool to Manchester — ^was opened. 

^88^' "^^^ ^^^ ^^^ moving trucks had been 
used in mines before this time, and so 
also had the steam-engine ; but to use both together 
as a means of conveyance was a new thing. 

George Stephenson, a Northumberland man, was 
the first who proved to every one the value of loco- 
motive engines, and he also made many improve- 
ments both in them and in the roads. Great fear 
was felt at first of the use of steam-engines for 
travelling. These fears were increased by a sad 
accident which happened when the line was opened 
on the 15th of September. Mr. Huskisson, an in- 
fluential member of Parliament, and one of his 
Majesty's ministers, was thrown down and killed 
on the line. In spite of these fears and this acci- 
dent, the railway was soon in constant use. The 
speed and safety of this new mode of travelling were 
soon proved. Other lines were soon commenced. 
In a few years they covered the land with a network 
of iron roads, and to those bom since that time it 
seems almost impossible to imagine England without 
railways. 

Meanwhile the discontent among the poor in- 
creased every day. The breaking of machines could 
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not be stopped, and tlie anger of the farm labourers 
against their masters soon began to show 
itseK in the burning of ricks. Over and ^^OT^nt 
over again would the farmers find their 
ricks on fire, but very seldom were they able to dis- 
cover who did the deed. Among other classes, also, 
there was a great outcry for reform in Parliament 
itseK. 

The Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William HE. had, as we explained, given the chief 
power of government into the hands of 
the House of Commons ; and this House ^goo 
was supposed to be chosen by the people 
to represent their wishes. But this was in reality 
far from being the case ; for, owing to various 
causes, the people of England had during many 
years very little to do with flie choice of their rulers. 

In the fibrst place, in the course of time, many 
towns which had been large and flourishing had 
dwindled down into small hamlets; while others, 
especially in the northern districts of England, had 
grown to a great size. These little towns still sent 
members to Parliament, while many large ones, such 
as Manchester, were not represented at all. It thus 
happened that in some country places there were not 
a dozen persons who were able to vote. They sent, 
as a matter of course, the great man of the district 
to Parliament, or the man who paid them best. 
Then in other towns there would be thousands of 
educated and well-to-do men who had no voice what- 
ever in the election of members. It was also quite 
a common thing for a rich man to buy a seat in Par- 
liament, and when he wanted it no more to sell it 
again ; while in every -plsuce where there was any 
chance of competition at an election, those persons 
who wished to get into Parliament bribed their 
electors to a great extent. 

In old times an election took forty days. During 
that period the town in which it was held was the 
scene of riot and drunkenness. The most absurd 
means for bribing the voters were used, and there 

D D 
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is a story told that a Duchess of Devonshire gave 
a kiss to a butcher in order to get his vote for the 
candidate she favoured. 

It had been felt for a long time that this state of 
thingfs should not continue ; and on the 1st of March, 
1831, Lord John Eussell brought before Parliament 
a Reform BiU, which proposed to take away from 
fifty-six of the small and decayed boroughs the right 
of sending members to Parliament, and to give it 
instead to those larger districts and more important 
towns which were as yet unrepresented*. 

At the same time this bill proposed to give the 
right of voting at Parliamentary elections to a great 
many people who had not possessed it. The knights 
of the shires had been elected only by freeholders, 
that is, people who held independent possession of 
land. The bill conferred votes on all who held 
leases of land, and on all who paid £50 in rent. 
The members for the towns had been elected some-^ 
times by the mayor and corporation, sometimes by a 
slightly larger circle of privileged persons, some- 
times by freemen, that is, those who had the freedom 
of the borough, either through inheritance or through 
apprenticeship to a freeman. The bill gave votes to 
all who paid £10 in rent. These provisions made an 
enormous difference in the distribution of political 
power. And there is no wonder that it required a 
great struggle to carry it. 

The measure was so strongly opposed that the 
King's ministers prevailed on him to dissolve Par- 
liament ; and when the new House of Commons was 
elected, the cry raised throughout the country was, 
*' The biU, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill." 
With the intention of passing the Reform Bill the 
Commons met and carried it by a large majority. 
But when it was sent up to the Lords it encountered 
further opposition. This threw the country into a 
still greater state of excitement, and there were riots 
in several towns. 

So resolute were the Lords in their rejection of it 
that the King began to think seriously of making a 
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number of new Peers who would vote for the mea- 
sure, and the cry now was, *' Swamp the Lords ! " 

At last, finding that the influence both of the Crown 
and people was directed against them, the Lords gave 
way, and on a third attempt the Reform Bill was 
passed ; it became law June 7th, 1832. 

The first reformed Parliament met January 29th, 
1833. It passed many important measures. . One of 
the most important was that for the reform jj^j^oj-^i 
of town, corporations, passed in 1835. The Beform. 
object of this Act was to give the manage- 1885» 
ment of the business of towns into the hands of the 
inhabitants. This was done by providing a better 
system of electing the councillors, aldermen, and 
mayors. From the operation of this act the City of . 
London was excepted. 

Another Act of the reformed Parliament was the 
passing of anew Poor Law in 1834. The measure 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign had, in the ^ ^ p^^ 
course of time, become liable to much Law. 
abuse. The money intended for the wants 1834. 
of the poor was distributed in the most wasteful 
and reckless way ; and some persons even paid their 
labourers very low wages, knowing that the defi- 
ciency would be made up by parish pay. Of course 
this was the way to destroy all independence, and 
made honest, hard-working labourers and their 
children into paupers. Instead of giving, as pre- 
viously, out-door relief to those able to work, that 
is, money to be spent at home, such persons were 
compelled to enter the workhouse, and large build- 
ings were erected for the common support of the 
paupers of several parishes, called unions. The 
management of these union workhouses was given 
into the hands of boards of guardians, elected in the 
neighbourhood, who, in their turn, were overlooked by 
a central board in London, called the Poor Law Board . 

It was about this time that the old names of Whigs 
and Tories began to be replaced by those of Liberal 
and Conservative. 

On October 16th, 1834, the old HoM^^^^oi^Tfi^^^^sw- 
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iiient at Westminster) in which had been enacted so 
Burning of ^lany famous scenes, were burnt to the 
the Honaes ground. They were rebuilt in the reign of 
men" " Uueen Victoria, from a design of Sir Charles 
1834. Barry. 

One of the best actions of the reformed Parliament 
was the entire abolition of slavery in our colonies. 

Abolition of ^®^^^® *^ ^^ Englishman was allowed to 
•Uvery. steal negToes from Africa and sell them 
1®®^' as slaves, nor could any one keep a slave 
in this country. But in the colonies slavery stiJl 
existed, to the distress of many good men and 
women, who spent their lives in bringing the subjed 
again and again before our rulers, and in doiag all 
in their power to stop it. 

Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, and Sir Thomas 
Fowel Buxton were the chief leaders of this move- 
ment against slavery ; but it was long before people 
could be persuaded to set the slaves free. At length, 
on the 4th of August, 1833, an Act was passed which 
gave freedom to every slave living in our colonies. 
This deed cost the nation twenty millions of money, 
as those persons to whom the slaves belonged had to 
be paid for their loss. Since that day no one has 
owned a slave in any one of the British dominions. 

William IV. died at Windsor Castle on June 20ih, 
1837, and left no children, having lost both his 
daughters when they were infants. 



1. When and where was the first 
railway opened ? For what purpose 
had iron rails and the steam-engine 
been used before t Who iMToveathe 
use of looomotive engines? What 
sad accident hapx)ened at the opening 
of the railway ?— 2. How did the 

S:>pular discontent show itself at this 
me t For what reform was there a 
Kxeat outcry?— 3. Explain why the 
House of Commons did not represent 
the wishes of the people. How long 
did an election take in former times i 
—4. What did the Refoim Bill 
brought forward by Lord John Rus- 
sell propose ?— 6. By whom was it op- 
posed f What did the King's minis- 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

ters prevail on him to do in eonse- 
quence t~6. From whom did the Bill 
Micounter still ftirfher opposition f 
When was it at length carried !— 7. 
When did the flirst reformed Par- 
liament meet T Mention some im- 
portant measures passed by it. - 8. 
By what were the names of Whig 
and Tory replaced about this tunei 
— ^9. Give the date of the burning of 
the old Houses of Parliament. From 
whose designs were they rebuilt f -8. 
What Act was passed August 4th, 
1833? Mention some persons who 
were instrumental in getting this 
measure through Parlumient ! Give 
the date of King WiUiam'a death ? 



CHAPTER Lin. 

VICTORIA. 1837. 

VICTOEIA, tlie only cluld of Edward Duke of 
Kent, tlie fourth son of Q-eorge IH., come to 
the throne on the death of her unde. As 
she was only eighteen at the time, her reign 5?J?f !lil™ 
has been a long one, and happily bids lair of England 
to last for many more years. The laws of Hwiover. 
Hanover do not allow a woman to reign ; 
this country was, therefore, separated horn England 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne. 

The Queen married, February 10th, 1840, Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, with whom she 
led a very happy life. The Prince was a ^he Prince 
man whose goodness could not fail to win Consort, 
the love of those who knew him personally, ^JJ/^^^; 
and the nation felt for him a sincere respect. 
His death, which occurred December 14th, 1861, was 
much regretted. 

The Queen and Prince Albert had nine children, 
all of whom are still living, with the exception of the 
Princess Alice, who died in 1878, on the same day of 
the month as her father. 

The first great event of this reign was the repeal of 
the Com Laws. It caused a great deal of discussion 
at the time, for there were many persons ^e^eaiof the 
who believed that if we did not lay duties Com Laws. ^ 
on those articles which foreign coimtries IS^®* 
imported into England our own trade would suffer ; 
and the farmers saw that if we were able to buy corn 
from other markets they would not get so much money 
in bad times for that which was ^cywa. %x»\issai<b. ^^ 
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the other hand, it was argued that cheap bread would 
make the coTintry more prosperous, and that the 
farmers would share in this prosperity, because all 
the people would have more money to spend. Bat 
it was replied that British farmers had difficnlties to 
contend with that were 'unknown in new lands like 
America, and that if they were not protected they 
would be ruined. 

In spite of all that coidd be said, it was found 
necessary to do away with the Com Laws ; for Ireland 
was in such distress through bad seasons that nothing 
but cheap food from abroad could save the people 
from starvation ; and in England the deamess of 
bread was the cause, as it had been for many years, 
of much poverty and discontent. In 1846 Sir Robert 
Peel, who had at first opposed the measure, passed 
the act for the repeal of the Com Laws. From 
that time to this we have been able to buy all 
the com we need from other countries, and our 
bread is in consequence much cheaper than it was 
before. 

But it was not alone the deamess of bread whidi 
made the poor discontented. Many of them had to 
charti work hard for scanty wages, and both in 

town and country there was a great deal 
of misery. It was poverty and wretchedness that 
led numbers of working men to unite together with 
the intention of asking Government to grant them 
certain requests which would, they believed, improve 
their condition. Their demands were written down 
in what was called the People's Charter, and on this 
account they gained the name of Chartists. 

Amongst other things the Charter required that 
the coimtry should be divided into a number of dis- 
tricts having equal populations, and that each of 
these should send a member to Parliament. Every 
grown man was to have a vote. The voting was to 
be secret (by ballot). And members of Parliament 
were to be paid. 

The Chartists kept the country in a disturbed state 
until 1848, in which yeeur there were revolutions in 
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most of tlie countries of Europe. The French had 
risen against the King, Louis Philippe, and driven 
him from the throne ; and there were also rebellions 
in Italy, Germany, and Spain. These events en- 
couraged the Chartists in the belief they entertained 
that they might frighten the English Parliament 
into giving them what they wanted. 

They accordingly drew up a monster petition, 
which they declared had been signed by five million 
persons, and arranged to meet on Kennington Com- 
mon on the 10th of April, and go with it to the 
doors of the House of Commons. The Chartists 
hoped to collect in such a large number as to over- 
awe the Q-ovemment. But Parliament was well 
aware of their intentions, and took steps to prevent 
their doing any mischief. 

Notice was first given that such a meeting was 
wrong and unlawful, because people are not allowed 
by law to meet near the Houses of Parliament for 
the purpose of forcing their decision. All persons 
whose intentions were harmless were warned not to 
attend. Policemen were then placed all about the 
neighbourhood of Kenning^n Common, while the 
Houses of Parliament were carefully guarded. Mean- 
while thousands of private gentlemen promised to 
defend the streets, and were for this purpose sworn 
in as special constables. Every one being thus put 
on his guard, the Chartists had no chance of causing 
a tumult. 

When the day arrived, the crowds who had as- 
sembled on the common were not allowed to proceed 
to the Houses of Parliament ; and although tlie peti- 
tion itself was received, the Chartists could not 
help feeling that they had failed. As for the mon- 
ster petition, it proved only a laughing stock ; for 
though it had been signed by many honest persons, 
a great number of siUy forgeries had been added, 
such as the names of the Queen and Duke of Wel- 
lington, besides many others which every one knew 
to be false. 

But some of the things for whic^L ^JcL'b ^^^csJ^^^vs^ 
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a^ked wex^ afterwuds carried, and there lias been 

^^^ cilice that time a great improyement in the 
iSS*^ state of the poor. Men can now earn more 
^«««i wagee than they did, and many laws have 
"*' l^een made for the protection of the 
working classes. No one can in these days send, 
as they used to do, children who are little more 
than iMbiee to work hard in fields, or mines, or 
hot rooms. 

In 1851 a deisign was formed by Prince Albert and 
TbeGmit others to hare a grand Exhibition of the 
E^iHiKA. Tarious artieles manufactured in this and 
^®*^ other countries. This was to be, it was 
thought, a means by which nations might help on the 
progress of the w<^d, by showing each other what 
they could do. All were to meet as friends in this 
great temple of peace, and from henceforward there 
was to be no war or discord anywhere. 

The Exhibition was held in Hyde Park, in the 
building afterwards removed to Sydenhtun, and called 
the Crystal Palace. But its appearance then was 
much more beautifuL The building was so large 
that some of the trees of the park remained inside, 
and the birds used to fly about among their branches. 
The Queen and Prince Albert with their children 
came to the opening of the Exhibition, and it was a 
very grand affair. From all parts of the world people 
sent sj^ecimens of their best handiwork. There were 
all kinds of manufactures, and wonderful sorts of 
maeliiiies, besides pictures, statues, and even toys. 

But the Great Etxhibition did not bring, as people 
fondly hoped, a reign of peace in Europe. The 
French had established a Republic in 1 848, 
F^n^S^ and had placed Louis Napoleon, the nephew 
^T&S ^^ ^® great Buonaparte, at the head of 
the Government. He before long deter- 
mined to make himself Emperor, and, in 1852, he 
managed, with the help of his soldiers, to put down 
all who opposed him and carry out his design. 

Two years after (1854) the Eussians attacked 
Turkey, whose port England took. To help the Turks, 
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the Queen joined with the Emperor of France, and 

began the war in the Crimea, which lasted 

from 1854 to 1856. It was a tune of ter- wm ''°'**^ 

rible suffering for the soldiers. Sebasto- \§5i"" 

pol, which was besieged by the English and 

French, was not taken for nearly a year, and the 

winter in that climate is intensely cold. 

But the courage of the allied armies held out 
bravely in spite of aU drawbacks, and when, after the 
great victories of Alma and Inkerman, Sebastopol fell 
into their hands. Russia consented to come to terms. 

The Crimean War was soon followed by the Indian 
Mutiny. The native soldiers in India are called 
Sepoys. These men believed that the The Indian 
Government was going to put down their Mutiny 
religion, and became so terribly enraged at 1®*' • 
the idea that they rose up against ti^e English and 
killed a great many of them. 

The mutiny began at Meerut, May, 1857; from 
thence the mutineers marched to Delhi, and took 
that city. Then having murdered in a most horrible 
way numbers of men, women, and children, they 
made the native king Emperor of Hindostan. At 
Cawnpore the same things occurred. The garrison 
there had been induced by Nana Sahib, a rich native, 
to surrender to the enemy, as he had promised to 
spare their lives. Nana proved to be a great traitor, 
for he not only slew all the armed men, but when he 
heard of the advance of some British forces under 
General Havelock, he put to death with much cruelty 
all their wives and children. 

Meanwhile Havelock, who did not know the fate 
of the people at Cawnpore, marched on, in the 
hopes of saving them. He succeeded in defeating 
the Sepoys in several actions. When he reached 
Cawnpore and found what had been done he 
was greatly distressed, and having occupied that 
town, he determined, with the help of Sir James 
Outram, to reach Lucknow, which also was besieged 
by the rebels. Never, perhaps, did a British army 
or British officers show more couxa^*^ \*\2^3ds^ \sl *^c^ 
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march. It was midsuminer at the tune, and many 
Boldiers died on the way owing to the intense heat of 
the sun. They had also to fight battles continuallj 
with the Sepoys, whom, however, they always suc- 
ceeded in defeating. At length they reached Luck- 
now, but it was not imtil Sir CoKn Campbell arrived 
with fresh troops that they were able to f etdi away 
the garrison wi^ the women and children. Haye- 
lock died soon after, and the mutiny was finally 
quelled by other hands. 

It was decided after these events that the g^em- 
ment of India should be taken out of the hands of the 
East India Company and transferred to the Crown. In 
1877 our Queen took the title of Empress of India. 

With the Indian Mutiny we shall close the history 
of our wars. Those lately undertaken in Africa and 
Afghanistan, though they have cost many lives and 
been renowned for brave actions, are too near our own 
time to be properly described in a history of this kind. 

In addition to the repeal of the Com Laws some 

other very important mesusures have been carried 

during the reign of Queen Victoria. In 

PSaSiion ^ ^^^ *^® Penny Postage for letters was intro- 
duced by Bowland Hill, who thereby con- 
ferred a priceless benefit on his countrymen, and 
through them on the world. 

Down to 1855 a stamp duty had been charged on 
newspapers, which made cheap papers impossiMe. In 
that year it was done away with, and since then penny 
and halfpenny papers have been printed in millions. 

In 1867 a New Reform Act was carried, which gave 
coimty votes to all who pay £ L2 in rent, while in the 
towns it gave a vote to every householder. It esta- 
blished also vote by ballot, which had been demanded 
by the Chartists. 

In 1870 was passed the Elementary Education Act, 
which required school places to be provided for all 
children of school age in the land. This Act also esta- 
blished school boards in all districts where sufficient 
school pl8M5es could not be provided without them. 
Other improvements have since been made in this 
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law, by which, it is hoped that education will become 
universal. 

There has also been a great improvement made in 
our criminal law. During the last century our laws 
were extremely cruel. The punishment of ^^^nj^g j^ 
death was awarded for even small thefts, the crimi- 
and new measures were constantly passed '^*^^^- 
to make them more severe. It has been reckoned 
that from the Restoration to the death of George III. 
one hundred and eighty-seven offences punishable 
with death were added to the criminal code. In one 
instance on record, a young woman, who was in 
great distress owing to her husband being forcibly 
carried off as a sailor, was hung for taking a piece 
of coarse cloth from a draper's shop to save herself 
from starvation. To Sir Samuel Eomilly belongs the 
honour of first attempting to moderate these terrible 
laws; and after his death, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Sir Robert Peel, and others continued the work. 
But it was not until the present reign that it was at 
last determined that for murder and treason alone 
the punishment of death should be awarded. 

Side by side with reform in the criminal law has 
gone a reform in the treatment of prisoners. The 
terrible state of jails in former times has been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter. Many of these evils 
were brought to light by John Howard, High Sheriff 
of Bedfordshire in 1773. He spent his life in the 
discovery and exposure of prison abuses. From that 
time to this much has been done to remedy them. 
Large model prisons have been built, and prisoners 
separated from each other, and employed in various 
ways. Reformatories and industrial schools have 
also been established, in which yoimg persons con- 
victed of crime, or neglected and destitute, may be 
properly trained, and, if possible, brought to lead 
useful lives. Public executions have also of late 
years been done away with, and the cruel punish- 
ments, once too common in the Army and Navy, 
have been exchanged for better modes of discipline. 

That, however, for which this reign hflj6» \i^^\>L\siSi^ 
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noted, is the wonderful progress of invention and 
discovery. The great increase of railways, 
the introduction of the penny postage, the ^^[^J^' • 
invention of photography, of the electric 
telegraph, the telephone, and of various new printing 
macmnes required by the enormous circulation of 
newspapers, have made greater changes in the face 
of the world during the last fifty years than were 
ever made in the same space of time before. 

When we consider all this we must feel that the 
English people ought to be happier now than they 
have ever been in former ages, and we 
cannot be too thankful that our govern- "^^^" 

ment has become purer, our laws more merciful, our 
religion more tolerant, and our respect for human 
nature less dependent on distinctions of class or race. 

But in forming even our first notions of English 
history, we hope it will be remembered that it is not 
to our own virtues we owe our present advantages. 
They have been gained for us by the struggles of 
the past ; and the chief lesson impressed upon us by 
our studies in English History should be tiiat, if we 
would prove ourselves worthy of the noble example 
set us by many of our forefathers, we must not 
slacken in our efforts, but try to leave the world, 
when we die, a little better than we found it. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



I. Of whom was Queen Victoria 
the daughter? What principality 
was separated from England when 
she came to the throne, and why? 
Whom did the Queen marry t Give 
the date of her husband's death t — 2. 
What were the Com Laws? Why 
were the favmers ojiposed to their 
repeal ? Why was it found necessary 
to do away with them ? When and 
by whom was the measure passed 
for this repeal ?— 8. Mention some 
other causes which gave rise to dis- 
content among the people ? Name 
the demands made m tne People's 
Charter?—*. What petition did the 
Chartists draw up, and where did 
they agree to meet ?— 6. What steps 
d.d Parliament take to prevent the 



Chartists doing mischief? What 
improvements nave been made in 
tibe condition of the people since tte< 
time?— 6. For what object wastiM 
first Qreat Exhibition designei^ 
Give a description of it. — 7. BeUte 
the events which occurred soon after 
in France. —8. In whose aid did the 
English and French undertake the 
Crimean War? Mention the most 
£Bkmous actions of the war. — 9. Give 
an account of the Indian Mutiny. 
To what decision did the Gtovem- 
ment afterwards come with regard 
to India ? What title did the Queen 
take in 1877?— 10. Name some of 
the most important measures passed 
during this reign. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



B.C. 

64 — 55 Julius Osesar lands in Britain. 

A.D. 

43 Claudius CaBsar comes to Britain. 

50 Caractacus conquered. 

61 Boadicea rebels against the Romans. 

8 1 Agricola's Wall built. 

121 Hadrian's Wall made. 
207—210 The Wall of Severus built. 

409 The Romans leave Britain. 

449 The Kingdom of Kent founded by Hengist. 

477 The Kingdom of Sussex founded by Ella and Cissa. 

495 The Kingdom of Wessex founded by Cerdic and Cynric. 

647 The Kingdom of Northumberland founded by Ida. 

597 Ethelbert, King of Kent, converted by Augustine. 

627 Edwin, King of Northumbria, converted by Paulinus. 

633 Edwin slain at Hatfield. 

688 Downfall of Northumbria. 

759 Offa, King of Mercia. 

802 Egbert, King of Wessex. 

836 Ethelwulf. 

871 Alfred the Great becomes King. 

878 Peace of Wedmore. 

901 Edward the Elder. 

922 Edward becomes Lord over all Britain. 

925 Athelstane. 

940 Edmund the Magnificent. 

946 Edred. 

955 Edwy. 

957 Edgar. 

975 Edward the Martyr. 

975 Ethelred the Unready. 

991 Battle of Maiden. First Danegeld. 

1002 Massacre of St. Brice. 

1003 Swegen invades England. 
1013 Flight of Ethelred. 

Death of Sweyn and return of Ethelred. 
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1016 Edmund Ironside and Canute. 

1017 Canute the Great, King of all England. 
1020 Godwin made Earl oi Wessex. 

1035 Canute dies. i 

Harold and Hardicanute. 
1040 Death of Harold. 
1042 Death of Hardicanute. 

Edward the Confessor. 
1050 Rivalry between Earl Gx>dwin and the Normans. 
1061 Earl Godwin and his sons banished. 

1052 William of Normandy visits England. 
Betum and death of Earl Godwin. 

1053 Rise of Harold. 
1066 Death of Edward. 

Harold chosen King, January 5th. 

Battle of Staiiford Bridge, September 25th. 

Battle of Hastings, October 14th. 

William the Conquebor, December 25th. 
1069 William harries Northumberland. 
1075 Conspiracy of William's nobles. 
1085 Domesday book compiled. 
1087 William Rufus. 

1092 Anselm made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1098 Dispute between Robert and William. 
1 100 William shot in the New Forest. 

Hbnry I. (Beauclerk). 

Henry gives a Charter to the people.^ 
1106 Beginning of the Crusades. Question of Investitures 
settled. 

War between Henry and Robert. 

Battle of Tenchbrai. 
1120 Wreck of the White Ship. 
1137 Stephen of Blois. 
1137 Stephen quarrels with the Church. 

Matilda comes to England. Civil War. 

1153 Treaty between Stephen and Henry at Wallingford. 

1154 House of Anjou. — Henry II. 

1 162 Thomas a Becket made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1164 Constitutions of Clarendon. 

1170 Murder of Becket. 

1171 Invasion of Ireland. 

1174 First revolt of Henry's sons. 

1189 Rebellion of Richard. 
Richard I. (Coeur de Lion). 

1190 Richard goes on a crusade. 
Longchamp deposed. 

1192 Richard imprisoned by Leopold, Duke of Austria. 
1197 Richard builds Chateau Gaillard. 
1199 John (Lackland). 
1203 Murder of Arthur. 
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1204 The French conquer Maine and Anjou, 

ltl3 John becomes the Pope's vassal. 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. 

1«16 The Great Charter. 

1216 The Barons seek aid from Louis of France. 

1216 Henry III. (of Winchester). 
Fair of Lincoln. 

1217 Louis returns to France. 
1232 Fall of Hubert de Burgh. 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor of Provence. 

Influx of Foreigners. 

Rise of Simon de Montfort. 
1269 The Provisions of Oxford. 

The Barons make war on Henry. 

1264 Battle of Lewes, May 14th. 
Mise of Lewes. 

1265 The Commons first called to Parliament. 
Battle of Evesham, August 4th. 

1274 Edward I. (Longshanks). 

1282 Conquest of Wales. 

1290 The Jews expelled from England. 

Death of the Maid of Norway. 
1295 War between England and Scotland begins. 

The English Parliament finally settled. 
1306 Execution of William Wallace. 

1306 Rise of Robert Bruce. 

1307 Edward II. (of Carnarvon). 
1312 Execution of Gaveston. 

1314 Battle of Bannockbum, June 24th. 

Rise of the Despensers. 
1322 Execution of Earl Thomas of Lancaster. 
1325 Queen Isabella goes to France. 
1326 — 1327 The Queen and Mortimer return to England. 

Edward deposed and murdered. 

Edward III. (of Windsor). 
1328 Mortimer recognises the Independence of Scotland 
1330 Execution of Mortimer. 
1338 Beg innina of the Hundred Years* War. 
1340 Fight off" Sluys. 

1346 Battle of Cregy, August 26th. 

Battle of Neville's Cross, October 17th. 

1347 Siege of Calais. 

1349 The Black Death visits England. 

1356 Battle of Poitiers, September 19th. 

1360 Treaty of Bretigny, May 8th. 

1368 The Good Parliament. 

1376 Death of the Black Prince. 

1377 Richard II. (of Bordeaux). 
1381 Wat Tyler's RebeUion. 

1383 Richard takes the Government into his own hands. 
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1$84 Death of John Wydiffe. 

1397 Death of the Duke of Gloucester. 

1398 Parliament makes Bichard absolute. 

1399 Henry of Bolingbroke lands in England. 

Hbnkt IV. (of Bolingbroke). (House of Lancaster). 
Death of Bichard II. 

1400 Rebellion of Owen Glendower. 

1401 Law passed against heretics. 

1402 Battle of Homildon UiU, September 14th. 

1403 Battle of Shrewsbury, July 21st. 

1405 Revolt of the Earl of Northumberland and Archbishop 

Scrope. 

1406 Capture of Prince James of Scotland. 
1413 Henkt y. (of Monmouth). 

Lollard Revolt. 
1415 Plot of the Earl of Cambridge. 

Invasion of Normandy. 

Battle of Agincourt, October 25th. 
1417 Execution of Sir John Oldcastle. 
1420 Treaty of Troyes, May 21st. 
1422 Henry VI. (of Windsor). 
1429 Siege of Orleans. 
1431 Joan of Arc burned at Rouen. 
1435 Death of the Duke of Bedford. 
1 44 1 Trial of Eleanor Cobham. 
1444 Henry marries Margaret of Anjou. 
1447 Death of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort. 

1450 Execution of Suflfolk. Jack Cade's Rebellion. 

1451 Loss of Normandy and Guienne. 
1455 Beginning of the Wars of the Roses. 

First Battle of St. Albans, May 22nd. 

1460 Battle of Wakefield, December 30th. 

1461 Battle of Mortimer's Cross, February 2nd. 
Second Battle of St. Albans, February 17th. 
Edward IV. (House of York). 

Battle of Towton, March 29th. 
1464 Edward marries ihe Lady Grey. 

1470 Rebellion of Warwick. 

1471 Battle of Bamet, April 14th. 
Battle of Tewkesbury, May 4th. 

1475 Expedition of King Edward to France. 
1477 — 1478 Caxton sets up the first Printing Press at West- 
minster. 

Death of the Duke of Clarence. 
1483 Edward V., April 3rd. 

Overthrow of the Queen's Relations. 

Richard made Protector, May 4th. 

Edward V. deposed, June 25th. 

Richard III. 

Murder of Edward V. and the Duke of York. 
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1483 Insurrection of Buckingham. 
1485 Battle of Bosworth, August 22nd. 
1485 Henry VII. (The Tudors.) 

Henry marries Elizabeth of York. 
1487 Plot of Lambert Simnel. 
1491 Henry makes an Expedition to France. 

1496 Conspiracy of Perkin "Warbeck. 

1497 Cabot discovers the mainland of America. 

1498 Kevival of Learning begun at Oxford. 

1 499 Execution of Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Warwick. 
Henry VIII. 

1509 Henry marries Catherine of Aragon. 

1513 Battle of Flodden Field, September 9th. 

1517 Luther publishes his Thesis against Indulgences. 

1529 DeaUi of Cardinal WoUey. Quarrel with the Pope. 

1531 Henry takes the title of Head of the Church. 

1532 Henry divorces Catherine of Aragon and marries Anne 

Boleyn. 

1536 Dissolution of the smaller Monasteries. 
Wales united to England. 

1537 Pilgrimage of Grace. 

1539 Suppression of the larger Abbeys. 
1542 Ireland made a Kingdom. 

1547 Edward VI. 

Battle of Musselburgh, September 10th. 

1548 Cranmer compiles the English Prayer Book., 
Sir Thomas Seymour beheaded. 

1549 Eevolt of Ket a^d the Peasants. 
1551 Execution of Somerset. 

1553 Mary. 

The Roman Catholic worship restored. 
Wyatt's Bebellion. 

1554 Mary marries Philip of Spain. 
Lady Jane Grey executed. 
England reconciled to the Pope. 

1555 Ma^yrdom of Ridley and Latimer. 
1656 Cranmer burned. 

1558 Calais lost to England. 

1559 Elizabeth. 
Protestantism re-established. 

1561 Mary Stuart returns to Scotland. 

1565 Mary Stuart marries Damley. 

1566 Royal Excheuige built. 

1567 Murder of Damley. 

1568 Mary takes refuge in England. 

1576 First Theatre established at Blackfriars. 

1587 Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
1603 The Conquest of Ireland completed. 

Monopolies abolished. 
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1603 James I. (House of Stuart.) 

1604 Hampton Court Conference. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot discovered, November 5tii. 
1618 Execution of Sir Walter Baleigh. 

1620 The Mayiflower sails to America. 
Trial of Sir Francis Bacon. 

1623 Charles goes to Madrid. 

1624 War declared against Spain. 

1625 Chables I. 

1628 Petition of Right. Murder of BuckinghaOi. 

1631 Wentworth bwsomes Lord Deputy in Ireland. 

1633 Laud made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1637 Hampden refuses to pay ship money. 

1640 The Bishops* War. 

Long Parliament begins to sit, November. 

1641 Trial and death of Strafford, May. 
EebeUion and massacre in Ireland, October. 

1642 Charles impeaches the Five Members, November. 
Civil War begins, August. 

1644 Battle of Marston Moor, July 1st. 
Execution of Laud. 

1645 Battle of Naseby, June 14th. 
1647 Charles flies to Carisbroke Castle. 

Battle of Preston, August 18th. 

1649 Execution of the King, January 30th. 
The Commonwealth. 

Cromwell goes to Lreland. 
Storm of Drogheda, August. 
Cromwell goes to Scotland. 

1650 Battle of Dunbar, September 3rd. 

1651 Battle of Worcester, September 3rd. 

1653 Cromwell turns out the Long Parliament, April 19th. 

Oliver Cromwell (Protector). 
1658 Death of Cromwell, September 3rd. 

Richard Cromwell (Protector). 

Long Parliament re-assembles. 

1660 Charles II., May. 

166 1 The Act of Uniformity. 

1665^ The Puritan Clergy leave the Church of England. 

1664 War with Holland begun. 

1665 The Plague of London. Five Mile Act. 

1666 The Fire of London. 

1667 The Dutch sail up the Medway. 

1668 Triple AUiance. 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1670 Treaty of Dover. 
1680 Popish Plot. 
1682 Rye House Plot. 
1685 James II. 

RebeUionB ol Aigyle and Monmouth. 
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1685 The Floody Assize. 

1687 Declaration of Indulgence. 

1688 The Seven Bishops tried for libel, June. 
William of Orange lands at Torbay, November 5th. 

1689 William and Mary. February 13th. 
BiU of Rights. 

Battle of Killikrankie, July 27fch. 

William allies himself with Spain and Denmark against 

France. 
Siege of Londonderry. 
169IS[ Battle of the Boyne, July Ist. 

1691 Battle of Aughrim, July. 
Treaty of Limerick, October 3rd. 

1692 Massacre of Glencoe. Battle of La Hogue, May 19th. 
1694 The Bank of England established. 

Death of Queen Mary. 
1697 Peace of Ryswick. 

1701 Act of Settlement. 
Death of James II. 

War of the Spanish Succession begins. 

1702 Annb. 

1704 Battle of Blenheim, August 13th. Capture of Gibraltar. 

1706 Battle of Ramillies, May 23rd. 

1707 Union of England and Scotland, May 1st. 

1708 Battle of Oudenarde, July 11th. 

1709 Battle of Malplaquet, September Uth. 

1710 Trial of Dr. Sacheverel. 

1712 Dismissal of Marlborough from ofl&ce. 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht. 

1714 George I. (House of Hanover.) 

1715 Jacobite Rebellion. 

1716 The Septennial Act passed. 

1720 The South Sea Bubble. 

1721 Sir Robert Walpole becomes Prime Minister. 
1727 George II. 

1738 Spanish War begins. 
1741 War of the Austrian Succession. 
1743 Battle of Dettingen, June 27th. 
1745 Battle of Fontenoy, May 3lst. 

Jacobite Revolt. Bat e of Culloden, April 16th. 
1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Olive captures Arcot. 

Methodist Re^ ival begins. 
1757 Death of Admiral Byng. 

William Pitt becomes Prime Minister. 

Olive wins the Battle of Plassy, June 23rd. 

1759 Wolf takes Quebec. 

1760 George III. 

William Pitt resigns office. Peace made with France. 
1766 Stamp Act passed. 
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1766 Pitt made Earl of Chatham. 

1767 Tea Riot at Boston. 

War of Independence begins. 

Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
1776 Declaration of Independenoe, July 4th. 

Battle of Saratoga, October 13th. 

Death of Chatham. 

The V^nglifth recog^nise American Independence. 
1780 The Gtordon Riots, June. 

Frenchi Revolution begins. 

1792 The mob destroy the Bastille. 

1 793 Louis XVI. guillotined. 

The second William Pitt becomes Prime Minister. 

1794 Trial of Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, and John 

Thelwal. 

1797 The English go to war with France. 

1798 Rebellion in Ireland. Battle of Vinegar Hill. 
Battle of the Nile, August 1st. 

1801 Union of England and Ireland, January 1st. 

1802 Peace of Amiens. 

1803 War renewed with France. 

1805 Battle of Trafalgar, October 2l8t. 

1806 Deaths of Pitt and Fox. 
Peninsular War begun. 

1810 Regency of George, Prince of Wales. 
1812 Napoleon invades Russia. 
1814 Napoleon banished to Elba. 
1816 Battle of Waterloo, June 18th. 

Napoleon banished to St. Helena. 

Com Law passed. 

1820 Georoe IV. 

Cato Street Conspiracy. 
Trial of Queen Caroline. 

1821 The Holy Alliance. 
Treaty of London. 

1827 Battle of Navarino. 

1828 Laws against Dissenters abolished. 

1829 Catholic Emancipation Act, April 13th. 

1830 William IV. 
First Railway made. 

1832 Reform Bill passed, June 7th. 

1833 Slavery abolished in the English Colonies, August 4th. 

1834 Old Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire. 
1837 Victoria. 

1846 Repeal of the Com Laws. 

1848 Chartist Riots. 

1851 First Great International Exhibition. 

1854—1856 Crimean War. 

1857 Indian Mutiny. 

1870 School Boards established. 
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Addison, Joseph, 849. 

Adela, daughter of Williaxn the Con- 

rror, 68. 
m. battle of; 887. 
A^conrt, battle of, 166. 
Aix-la-Ghapelle, peace of; 800. 
Albany, Duke of, 148. 
Albert, Prince of Saxe Cobarg,403. 
Alfege, Archbishop of Canterbmy, 

murder o£ 88. 
Alft-ed the Great, King, 22—26. 
Alfred, brother of Edward the Con- 

fessor, 88. 
AUoe lisle, 821. 
Ali^e, Priaoess, 406. 
American Colonies, 870 ; taxed by 
the English Parliament, 871 ; re- 
bellion of the, 872 ; declare them- 
selves independent, 878; become 
United States, 873. 
Amiens, Peace of; 886. 
Angeln, 6—10. 
Anffles, 10. 
Anlaf, 27. 
Anne of Bohemia, Qneen, wife of 

Richard II., 189, 160. 
Anne, daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick, wife of Richard III. {See 
Neville.) 
Anne of Brittany, 201. 
Anne Boleyn, Queen, wife of Henry 

VIII.. 217, 218, 221. 
Anne of Gleves,222. 
Argyle, Insurrection of, 820. 
Arliugton. {See Cabal.) 
Armada, Spanish, 260, 262. 
Arrest of the Five Members, 286. 
Arthur of Brittany. 89. 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of 

Henry VH., 204. 
Aske, Sir John. {See Pilgrimage of 

Grace. )^ 
Assemblies, 14. 
Assize of Arms, 82. 
Assize, Bloody, 821. 
Athelstan, 27. 
Augustine, St., 16. 
Austrian Suoces-non, War of, 862. 



Babington Conspiracy, 263. 
Bacon, Francis Lord, 268, 272. 
Badlesmere, Lady, 118. 
Baeda. {See Bbob.) 
t,141. 
John, 186. 
BanbuiT, Battle of; 182. 
Bank of England, 889. 
Bfumockbum, 117. 
Bamet, Battle of, 184. 
Bastille, FaH of the, 381. 
Battles. {See under names of battle- 
fields.) 
Beaufort, Henry, 168, 169, 170, 171. 
Beaug^, Battle of; 169. , 
Becket, Thomas a, 
Bede, 18. 

Bedford, John, Duke of; 161, 160, 
161, 162, 165, 169. 

Beome, 41. 

Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, 16. 

Bigod. 112. 

BinofS^t8,829. 

Bishops' War, 282. 

Blake, Admiral, 806. 

Blenheim, Battle o^ 846. 

Bloody Assize, 821. 

Bloreheath, Battle of; 176. 

Blucher, Marshal, 888. 

Boadicea,4. 

Bohun, 112. 

Bolingbroke, Roger, 170. 

Bolingbroke. (.V«« HewetIV.) 

Bolingbroke. {See St. Johv.) 

Bookland, 15. 

Bosworth, Battle o^ 196. 

Boswell, James, 890. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Lord, 
250. 

Boulogne ceded to France, 229. 

Bouvines, Battle o^ 92. 

Boyne, Battle of the, 887. 

Brackenbury, Constable of the 
Tower, 198. 

Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, 
204. 

Bretigny, Treaty of, 183. 
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Bridflrnorth, 26. 

Brindlej, McharcL ( See C aw al . ) 
Brace, Robert, 108, 109, 117. 
Brace, Nigel, 110. 
Bruce, David, 126. 
Brunanborgh, Battle of, 27. 
Brosaco, Battle ot 887. 
Backingrham, Henry, Dnke of; 190, 

194, 195 
Buckingham, Robert Villars, Duke 

of, 271, 273, 274, 276, 277, 278, 279. 
Burgandy, Duke ot 156. 161, 169. 
Burke, Edmund, 882, 390. 
Burleigh, Cecil, Lord, 246. 
Bunyan, John, 316. 
Buonaparte {see Napoleox), 885— 

389. 
Burrard, Sir Harry, 387. 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, 404. 
Byng, Admiral, shot, 366. 

Cabal, 309. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 206. 

Cade Jack, Rebellion of; 172. 

Caesar Claudius, 2. 

Caesar, Julius, 1, 2. 

Calais, Siege of; 127, 128. 

Calvin, John, 244. 

Cambridge, Earl of; Conspiracy oi 

the, 155. 
Campbell, Colin, Sir, 410. 
Canada, Conquest of, 867. 
Canute, King, 65—68. 
Caractacus, 2. 
Carew, Sir Peter, 236. 
Caroline, Trial of Queen, wife of 

George IV., 396. 
Castles, Norman, 69. 
Catherine of Frnnoe, wife of 

Henry V., 169, 160. 
Catherine of Azugon betrothed to 

Arthur, son of Heniy Vn., 204 ; 

marries Henry VIII., 211 ; 

divorced, 217 ; dies, 221. 
Catherine Howard, wife of 

Henry Vm., 222 
Catherine Parr, wifs of Henry Vm., 

222. 
Catherine of Braganza, wifia of 

Charles n., 308. 
Cavaliers, term first used, 287. 
Cedric, 12. 
Chancellor, explanation of his duty, 

81. 
Chancellor, Richard, Sir. 256. 
Charles the Great, King of the 

Franks, 20. 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 

213 216 217. 
Charles Vm., King of France, 201. 
Charles 1 , 398. 
Charles II., 304—317. 
Charlotte, Princess, daughter of 

George IV., 397. 



Charter of Henry I., 62. 

Charter of Stephen, 68. 

Charter, Great, of Jolm, 93. 

Charter, Confirmatian of the, 113. 

Charter, People's, 406. 

Chartists, 407. 

Chateau GaUlard, boHdingof (Sawcy 

Castle). 87. 
Chichester, Bishop of; slain, 171. 
Churchill. {8t€ MABLBOBonoH.) 
Cinric, 12. 
Cis8a,12. 
Clarence, Thomas, Duke o^ 151, 

159. 
Cla^'ence, George, Duke o<^ 180, 

181, 183, 185, 186. 
Clifford, Lord, 177, 179. 
Cliflbrd. (/9m Cabal.) 
Clarendon, Earl of; Sir Edward 

Hyde, 307—309. 
Claverhouse, John Graham. 819, 832. 
Colet, John, 207, 209, 210, 211. 
Columbus, Christopher, 206. 
Constitutions of Clarendon. {8u 

Bkgkbt.) 
Constantinople taken by the Tniks, 

206 
Conyers, William, Sir. {See Bobxv 

OF Rboesdalb) 
Copenhagen, Battle of; 884, 886. 
Corunna, Battle of; 387. 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 284. 
Covenant, First, 248. 
Covenanters, 319. 
Cranmer, Thomas, 217, 226, 236, 287, 

24l. 
Crecy, Battle o^ 126. 
Crimean War, ^. 
C omwell, Thomas (Hammer of the 

Monks), 220, 222. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 287, 808. 
Cromwell, Richard, 304. 
Crusaders, First. 64. 
Crusaders of Richard I., 85. 
Crusaders of Edward I., 102. 
Cumberland, William, Duke of; 862, 

863. 
Curfew Bell, 5. 
Curia Regis, 81. 
Culloden, Battle o^ 863. 



Dalrymple, Sir John, 333, 334. 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, 387. 

Danby, Lord, 311. 

Danish Invasions, 20—24, 81, 36. 

Danegeld. 32. 

Danton, 381. 

Damley, Henry Stuart, Lord, 260. 

David, Prince of Wales, 104 

Declaration of Indulgence, 828. 

Defoe, Daniel, 350. 

Dermot, Prince of Leitrim, 78. 

Derwentwater, Earl of; 353. 
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Despeneer, Hugh, 118. 
Despotism, Bise of; 198, 212, 222. 
Dettmgen, Battle of, 862. 
DissenteTs, Laws against, 806, 807, 

810, 819. 
Domesday Book, 66. 
Don Pedro, 188. 
Dover, Treaty o£; 810. 
Drake, Frauds, 269. 261. 
Dro^heda, Storm o^ 896. 
Drmds, 2. 
Dudley, Baron of the Exchequer, 

204, 209, 224. 
Dudley, Guildford, husband of Lady 

Jane Grey, 231, 287. 
Dnnstan, Aj^biiahop of Canterbuiy, 

28,29. 



East India Company, 874, 876, 410. 
Edgar, King. 29. 
Ed|fariEtheling, 61. 
Edinburgh founded by Edwin, 17. 
Edith, wife of Edward the ConfiBsaor, 

41, 61. 
Edi'h. {See Matilda.) 
Edmund, St., 22. 
Edmund, King, 28. 
Edmund Ironside, 84. 
Elmund Mortimer, 146. 
Edmund, Duke of Rutland, 177. 
Edred, King, 27—28. 
Edward the Elder, King, 27. 
Edward the Martyr, Kin^, 80. 
Edward the Confessor, Kiiig^ 40—46. 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, 

46. 
Edward I., 102—118. 
Edward H., 114—120. 
Edward IH., 121—184. 
Edward IV., 177—186. 
ElwardV., 187— 191. 
Edward VI., 224—281. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, the Black 

Prince, 126, 126, 188, 184. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of 

Henrv VI , 176, 184. 
Fdward, son of Biohard DT., 196. 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, 17. 
Edwv, King, 28, 29. 
Egfrith, 19. 
Egbert. King, 20, 21. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of 

Henry IL, 72. 
Eleanor of Provence, wifb of Henry 

in., 97. 
Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward 

I., 102, 106. 
Eleanor Cobham, trial o^ 169, 170. 
Elector Palatine (Frederic), 269. 
Elementary Education Act, 410. 
Hfrida, 80. 

Elariva, wife of King Edwy, 29. 
Elgiva, wife of King Canute, 88. 



Elisabeth Grey (Woodville), wifb of 
Edward IV., 180, 181, 188, 189, 190, 
195. 

Elizabeth York, wife of Henry VH. 
(See York.) 

Elizabeth, Queen, 244—264. 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of 
James L, 269 

Eliot, Sir John, 280. 

Emma, wifb of Ethelred the Un- 
ready, marries King Canute, 82, 
86,88. 

Empson, Baron of the Exchequer, 
204,209. 

Erasmus, 207, 209, 210, 211, 219. 

Essex founded, 12. 

Essex, Robert Derereux, Eaxl of^ 
868. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, 16. 

Ethelbert. 21. 

Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, 81. 

Ethelred I., 21. 

Ethelred n.. Unready, 80, 85. 

Ethelbald, 21. 

Ethelfleda, Lady of the Mercians, 25. 

Eustace, Count, 42. 

Evesham, Battle o^ 100. 

Excommunication, 91. 

Exchequer, Court o^ 81. 

Exdse, 360. 

Exclusion Bill, 818. 

Eye, Witch of; 169. 

Fairlkx, Sir Thomas, 289. 

Fair of Lincoln, 96. 

Falkirk, BatUe of; 108. 

Fftwkes. Guy. {Su GuHrowDiB 

Pixxr.) 
Feudal System, 66. 
Felton assassinates the Duke of 

Buckingham, 279. 
Ferdinimd, King of Spain, 204, 212, 

213 
Ferry Bridge, Battle of; 179. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 218. 
Fire of London, 806. 
Fitzstephen, Robert. {See Ikyaskw 

OF Ibblahd.) 
Fitzgerald, Maurice. {See IxTASioir 

OF Ibslako.) 
Five Mile Act, 807. 
Flemings, Settlement o^ 66. 
Flodden Field, Battle oi 218. 
Folkland, 15. 
Forest, New, 66. 
Forest Laws, 63, 65. 
Fort William, 888. 
Fox, Charles James, 882, 886. 
Franks, 18. 
Frea Goddess, 10. 
Freemen, 7. 8, 16. 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, son of 

George II , 868. 
Frobisher, Martin, 269, 269. 
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Gardiner, Bishop of Wlnebei^n, 

S80. 
Gaunt, John of. (^ LAiroAim.) 
Gaunt, EUsabeth, Sn. 
Geoffrey, son of Henry IL, 80. 
George, Prinos of Denmark, hus- 
band of Quean Anne, 825, 844. 
George I., Elector of Hanover, 861— 

867. 
Geprge n.. King, 859—868. 
Getege nL, King, 8e»— 88S. 
George IV., King, 894—899. 
Gibraltar, oax>tare ot 846. 
Ginkel, Gen^ul, 846. 
Glenooe, Maasaere ol^ 888, 884. 
Glonoeater, Thomas, Doke o^ 188, 

189. 
Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke o^ 151, 

160, 163, 168, 169, 170. 
Gloucester, Richard, Duke ofl {Sie 

BiCHABD m.) 
Glendower, Owen, 145, 146, 148. 
Uodwin, Earl, 86, 88, 40, 41, 42, 48, 

44. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 890. 
Gordon Blots, 879. 
Gregory, Pope, 16, 16. 
Grey, lx)rd Kichaid, 188, 190. 
Grey, Lady Jane, 281, 282, 288, 284, 

237. 
Greenwich Hospital, 840. 
Grenville, 870, 871. 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 256. 
Gunhilda,83. 
Gunpowder Plot, 268, 269. 
Gnrth, brother of King Harold, 41, 

48, 49, 60. 
Guthom, Athelstan, 28. 
Guy, Count of Poitou, 46. 
Gytha, wife of Earl Godwin, 41. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 813. 
Hampton Court, Padace o^ 330. 
Hampton Court Conference. 269. 
Hampden, John, 281, 286,288. 
Hardioanute, 38, 39. 
Harold I^ son of Canute, 38. 
Harold IE., son of Earl Godwin, 41, 

43—61. 
Harold Hardrada. {Set Battlb of 

Stamford Bbidob.) 
Harley, 346, 849, 862. 
Hastings, Battle of; 60, 51. 
Hastings, Lord, beheaded, 189, 190. 
Hatfield, Battle of, 17. 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 409, 410. 
Hawkins, Sir John, 260, 261. 
Hedgely Moor, Battle o^ 180. 
Hengest, 12. 
Henry I., 62—67. 
Henry IL, 72-83. 
Henry III.. 95 - 101. 
Henry IV., 144-161. 



HenryY^ 162—160. 

Henry VL, 162—181,188, 186. 

Henry VH. 19*— 208. 

Henry Yin., 809, 228. 

Henry, Prince, soa of Henry II., 

79, 80. 
Henrietta Maria, wifiB of Chazles L, 

274,277. 
Heptarchy, Sasm, 19. 
Hereford, Henry of. (See HsmtT IV.) 
Heresy, laws against, 160, 161, 164- 
Herrings, Battle of the, 168. 
Hertford, (^ee Sbyuoub.) 
HewUng, Benjamin and WiHiam, 

Story of; 821. 
Hezha^ Battle of; 180. 
HighlandezB, 832, 834, 862, 863, 863. 
HiU, Sir Rowland, 410. 
Holy Alliance, 396. 
Homildon mSLf Battle oi; 146. 
Hooker, 258. 
Hor8a,12. 

Hotspur. {Set Febgt.) 
Howe, Admiral, 886. 
Hubert, Walter. (i9ee Pbxbboks.} 
Hubert de Burgh, 95, 96. 
Hugh de Puiset, 86. 
Hume, David, 890. 
Hundred Years' War, Beginning of, 

IjSOm 

Hundred Years* War renewed by 

Henry V., 164. 
Hundred Years* War, End of; 171. 
Huskisson. {8a« Railway.) 
Hyde, Anne, wife of James II., 807. 
Hyde, Sir Edward, (^ee CLABKvnoir.) 



Ida, 12. 

Independence, War oi^ {8e$ Axkbi- 

CAN Colonies.) 
India, 374—376. 
Indian Mutiny, 409, 410 
Inkerman, Battle of; 409. 
Interdict, 90, 91. 
Ireland, Christian Missionaries sent 

firom England to, 17. 
Ireland, Invasion of; 78. 
Ireland made a Kingdom, 223. 
Ireland, Conquest oi^ 262. 263. 
Ireland, Massacre in, 285, 286. 
Ireland, Cromwell in, 296. 
Ireland, James II. visits, 836. 
Ireland, Civil War in, 336. 
Ireland, Subjugation by William 

m , 337, 338. 
Ireland, Rebellion in, 383, 384. 
Ireland united to England, 886. 
Ireland, Famine in, 406. 
Ireton, 805. 
Isabella, Queen, wife of Edward, 

118-128. 
Isabella, Queen, wife of Ridiard IL, 

189. 
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Jamea, Prince of Scotland (King 

James I.). 148, 169, 163. 
James lY., King of Scots, slain, 218. 
James V., 226. 
James I., King of England, 266— 

274. 
James II., 818—826. 
JefEreys, Lord Chief Justioe, 818, 

819, 821, 828, 826, 826. 
Jenkins' ears, 861. 
Jesuits, 252, 253. 
Jews, Massacre o^ 84; banishment 

of the, 106. 
Joan of Arc, 163 -167. 
John, King, 79, 80, 81, 86, 86, 87, 89— 

94. 
John de Grey chosen Archbishop of 

Canterbury, 90. 
John Balliol, King of Soots, 106, 107, 

108, 109. 
John Comyn the Bed slain byBobert 

Bruce, 109. 
John de Vienne, Sir. {8u Sisos of 

Calais.) 
John, King of France, 131, 182, 188. 
John of Gaunt, {tee Lavgastbb.) 
Johnson, Samuel, 889, 890. 
Justiciar, 81. 
Jutes, 7, 8. 

Kent founded, 12. 

Kent, Earl of, brother of Edward n., 

122. 
Kentj Edward, Duke of; 404. 
Kensmgton Palace, 880. 
Kenmure, 863, 854. 
Ket, Jack. 228, 229. 
Knox, Jonn, 248, 249. 

Labourers, Statutes of, 186. 
Lambert SimneU 199, 200. 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
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burv, 67, 60. 

mgton, Stephen, 90, 92, 93, 96. 



Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of; 115, 

116, 117, 118. 119. 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke ol^ 

184, 140. 
Landen, Battle ot 838. 
Latimer, Hugh, 286, 240, 241. 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

280, 281. 282, 288, 286. 
Lauderdale. (See Cabal.) 
La Hogne, Battle ol^ 88a 
Leicester, Earl of. (See Bntow db 

BfOKTFOBT.) 

Leowine, 41, 60. 
Leo X., 215—218. 
Lewes, Battle of, 99. 
Lewes, Mise of, 99. 
Livery. Statutes against, 205. 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales {See 
Conquest or Walks.) 



Lollards, 160. 

Londonderry, Siese o^ 886. 

London, Trea^ of, 897. 

Longohamp, 85y66. 

Louis Vn., 76, 79. 

Louis Vni-, 94, 96. 

Louis IX., 99. 

Louis XIV., 808-811, 826, 886, 888, 

840-^42,846. 
Louis Xvl. {See Fbbnch Bbyolu- 

TIOK.) • 

Louis Nai)oleon, 408. 

Loyala, Ignatius. {See JBSurrs.) 

Luddites, 895 

Luther, Martin, 215, 216. 



Macaulay, Zachery, 404. 
Macdonald. {See Glbkoob.) 
Madachan, Ihrowning o^ 819. 
Magna Charta. {Su Chabtbbs.) 
Montcalm. {See Captubb or Qub- 

BBC.) 

Monopolies, 264, 272, 280. 
Monasteries, Description of; 16. 
Monasteries, Dissolution of; 220. 
Monteagle. (^m Guin>owoBB Plot.) 
Monmouth, James, Duke of, 814, 

820,821. 
Moore, Sir John, 887. 
Montfort, Simon de, 97—100. 
Mortimer, Roger, 119—129. 
Mortimer^s Cross, Battle of, 117. 
Morton, Bishop of Ely, 189. 
Morkere, 45, 48, 49, 51. 
More, Sir Thomas, 207, 209, 211,218, 

218, 219. 
Mountjoy, Lord, 268. 
Maid of Norway, 106. 
Major- Generals, 801. 
Malplaquet, Battle of; 846. 
Maldon, Battle of; 81. 
Mancheister Massacre, 881. 
March, Earl ol 146, 162, 166. 
Margaret of Anjou, 170, 176—180, 

183,184. 
Margaret, sister of Edward IV., 

181. 
Margaret Boper, 219. 
Mary I., 282—242. 
Mary H., wife of William m., 

328,840. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 226, 847—268. 
Mary of Guise, 248. 
Mary of Modena, Queen, wifi> of 

James II., 824. 
Marie Antdnette, Queen of Ftanoe, 

880,882. 
Marat, 881. 

Marston Moor, Battle of; 289. 
Master of Stair. {See Daletmplb.) 
Masham, Mrs., 341. 
M atilda of Flanders, Queen, wife of 

Henry I., 66. 
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Matilda, Qaeen (£dith)» wife Vlf 
Henry I., 68. 

Matilda, Empress. 66—70. 

Marlborough, Duke of (Lord Chur- 
chill), 881, 826i» 887, 889, 840, 842, 
844, 845, 846, 863. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Dnchess of^ 
889.844,846. 

Meetings among the Saxons, 8, 10, 
14. 

Mercia, Kingdom of; 19, 20. 

Merchant Advaitnrers, 266. 

Methodists, 866, 866. 

HDse. iSu LxwBB.) 

Mienx, Capture of, 169. 

Monk, General, 804. 



Nana Sahib, 409. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, 886—888. 

Napoleon III., 408. 

Naseby, Battle ot, 29a 

^ ational Debt. 839, 866, 866. 

Kelson, Horatio, Lord, 886, 886. 

Neville, Eaxl of Salisbury, 176, 176. 

NeviUe, Earl of Warwick, 176, 176, 

181—184. 
Neville, Montague, 182, 188. 
Neville, Isabella, daughter of the 

King^naker, marries the Duke of 

Clarence, 181. 
Neville, Ajine, wife of Edward, 

Prince of Wales, 183; Marries 

afterwards Bichard III ., 186^ 191, 

196. 
Newbury, Battle o£ 289. 
Nile, Battle of the, 885. 
Nithesdale, Escape of; 864. 
Nonjurors, 331. 
Northampton, Battle of, 176. 
Northumbria, Kingdom of, 12, 17, 

19. 
Northumberland. fS'eePEBGvO 
Northumberland. [Ste Dudley.) 
Norfolk, Duke of, 140. 
Normans, 82, 88. 
Northmen. (fiSseNoBMANS.) 



Oates, Titus, 812, 818. 

Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 29. 

Ofik, King of iSuercia, 19. 20. 

01af,81. 

Oldcastie, Sir John, 153, 154. 

Orange, William Henry, Prince of. 

(See William II. .) 
Crleans, Duke of; 165. 
Orleans, Siege of, 163, 165. 
Orleans, Maid of. {See Joan of 

Abo.) 
Ormond, Duke of, 852. 
Oswald, 17. 

Ondenarde, Battle of, 846. 
Outram, Sir James, 409. 



Owen Glendower. {Ste Glbsdowbs ) 
Owen Tudor, 160. 
Oxfbrd, Provisions of; 96, 
Oxford, Earl oL (5m Hablbt.) 

Parker, Archbishop of Cantecbury, 

246. 
Parker, Sir Hyde, 886. 
Parliament} Derivatioii of the word, 

Parliament, Commons first called to, 
by Simon de Montfort, 99. 

Parliament finaUy settled by Ed- 
ward I , 111, 112. 

Parliament, Grievances of the Com* 
mons in, 116, 116. 

Parliament, Good, 184. 

Parliament makes Bichard IL abso- 
lute, 139, 140. 

Parliament deposes Bichard IL and 
elects Henry IV., 142, 14S. 

ParUonent makes a oompromiBe 
between Henry VL and the Duke 
of York, 176. 

Parliament, Struggles fbr freedom 
of Speech in, 263, 264. 

Parliioaent, James L and, 272. 

Parliament Disputes between 
Charles 1. and. 276, 280. 

Parliament, Long, 282, 283, 286, 286. 

Parliament declares war with 
Charles I., 287. 

Parliament purged by Cokmel Pride, 
292. 

Parliament turned out by Cromwell, 
299. 

Parliament recalled, 804. 

Parliament dissolves itself; 804. 

Parliament Convention, 804. 

Parliament settles the erown on 
William and Mary, 829. 

Parliament, Reform of, 401, 402, 408^ 

Parliament, Houses o^ bunt, 404. 

PauUnus, 17. 

Paul's Cross, 191. 

Peasants' Bevolt, 136—138. 

Peel, SirBobert,896. 

Pembroke, Earl of; William Mar- 
shall, 95, 96. 

Penda, 17. 

Peninsula War, 387. 

Penny Postage, 410. 

Percy, Sir Ben y (Hotspur), 146, 
147. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 146, 
147, 148. 

Persecution, Beligious beginning ol^ 
150. 

Peter the Hermit, 64. 

Peter de Boches, 96. 

Philip, King of France, 80, 86—88, 
90 92. 

Philip m., King of France, 123. 
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Phffip rV. of Valois, 123, 124, 126. 
PhiUp in.. King of Spain, 294, 238, 

239, 242, 247, 260, 262. 
Picts, 6, 6. 

Piers Oaveston, 114, 116, 116. 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 221. 
Pilgrim Fathers, 268. 
Pinkie Clengh, Battle of^ 226. 
Pitt, William, the elder, 366, 878. 
Pitt, William, the younger, 382, 886. 
Plagae (Black Death), ISO, 181. 
Plagae of London, 306, 807. 
Pole, Reginald, 238, 239, 246. 
Poll Tax, 136— 13a 
Police Force established, 892. 
Pope, Alexander, 860. 
Popish Plot, 312. 
Poor Law passed, 268, 269. 
Poor Law, Keform of the, 408. 
Portobello, Capture of, 361. 
Preston, Battle of; 363. 
Preston Pans, Battle ol^ 362. 
Pretender, Old, James Btoart, 861, 

862. 
Ptetender, Young, Charles Edward, 

736, 362, 363. 
Pride, Colond, 292. 
Pym, 286. 

Qnebeo, Capture of; 867. 

Bailway first opened, 400. 

Baleigh, Sir Walter, 269, 270, 271. 

BamiUies, BatUe of; 346. 

Bannlf, Flambard, 69, 62. 

Bannlf, Glanville, 84. 

Beform Bill, 401—403. 

Bemonstrance, Grand, 286. 

Bevival of Learning began at Ox- 
ford, 207. 

Bevolution, French, 880, 882. 

Bachard, Dnke of the Normans, 84. 

Bichard I., Coenr de Lion, 80, 84, 88. 

Bichard U., 136—143. 

Bichard nx (Dnke of Gloucester), 
186,197. 

Bidley, Nicholas, lEttshop of London, 
236, 237, 240, 241. 

Biot Act pajssed, 362. 

Bizzio, Tavid, Murder of; 260. 

Bobert, Dnke of Normandy, 66, 66, 
60, 62, 64, 66. 

Bobespierre, 381. 

Bochelle, Siege of, 277. 

Bogers, Bishop of Gloucester, 240. 

Bolf or Bollo, first Dnke of the Nor- 
mans, 32. 

Bomans, 1 — 6. 

Boimdheads, 287. 

Bouen, Siege of; 168. 

BuBsell, William, Loid, 814. 

Bye House Plot, 314. 

Byswick, Treaty of; 840. 



St. Alban's, Battles of; 176, 177. 

St. Edmund. {See Edmuitd.) 

St. Bh^, Expedition to, 278. 

St. Paul's burnt, 807. 

St. Buth, 387. 

^acheverel. Trial of Dr., 247. 

Salisbury, Earl ot {Su Nbyxlu.) 

Sarat(^a, Battle o^ 878. 

Savonarola, 206, 207. 

Saxons, 7 — 13. 

Scone, Stone oi^ 107. 

Sorope, Archbishop of York, l'i7. 

Scots, 6, 6. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 891. 

Sebastopol, Siege o^ 409. 

Sedgemoore, Battle of; 821. 

Senlac, 60. 

Septeimial Act, 364. 

Serib, 136, 136, 138. 

Sejrmour, Jane, wife of Henry Vm., 

221. 
Sejrmonr, Sir Thomas, Earl of Hert- 
ford, 224, 226j227. 
Shak^peare, William. 268. 
Sheriffmuir, Battle o^ 863. 
Ship Money, 281. 
Shore, Jane, 190. 

Shrewsbury, Battle o^ 147. 

Sidney Algernon, 316. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 268. 

Slavery among the Saxona, 8. 

Slavery, Abohtion oi^ 404. 

Slave Trade, 260. 

Somerset, Duke of; 224r- 230. 

Somerset House built, 229. 

Sophia, wifJB of George I., 86L 

South Sea Scheme, 366—367. 

Spanish Succession, War o£ 841, 
346—347. 

Spenser, Edmund, 266. 

Spurs, Battle of the, 212. 

Staffords, Bevolt of the, 199. 

Stamford Bridge, Battle of, 49. 

Star Chamber, 206, 281, 286. 

Steam Engine, 878. 

Steele, 849. 

Stephen of Blois, King, 68—71. 

Stephenson, 400. 

Strongbow, 78. 

Suffolk, Duke of; &ther of Lady 
Jane Grev, 236. 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, Earl oL 
170—172. 

Supremacy Act, 246, 246. 

Sussex, 12. 

Swegen, son of Godwin, 41, 42, 43, 
44. 

Sweyn or Swegen, King of the Danes, 
32—34. 

Swift, 860. 



Taylor, Bowland, 240. 
Test Act, 310. 
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TewkesbaiT, Battle ^ IflB. 

Theatre, Fwt,«l 

Tfattttewood, 8». \ « 

TMlnaoni JIUDiiBk, ABOl ^ 

Thor, 10. il * * 

Todie, J0I14 An^ 888. 

Totlta, 818. > ' 

Tostig, 41, 48, 46, i6, 48, 49. 

Townehiiia,d4. 

Towton^^atOe of; 179. 

Treaties. (See under partioalB 

Dames). 
Tresham, 268. 

Trial of the Beten Bishops, 828, 824. 
Triers, 800. "* 

Triply AlUnre, 809. 
Troyes, Treaty of, 169. 
Tyn«l, Sir Walter, 61. 
TyAonnel, 884. 
Tyxonne, Bhan O^KeO, Eail of; 262. 



Uniformity, Act of; 246. 

Suited Statet. 878. 
oion of Engtand and Seotland, 840. 
TToion of Engiaad and Ireland, 886. 
Utrecht, Peace of; 847. 



Vernon, Admiral, 861. 
Vinegar HUl, 884. 
Viotona, Queen, 406—412. 

WalnfiaUL Battle of; 176. 

Walls bout by the Bomans, 6. 

Wallace, William, 108. 

Waltheoi; 64. 

Walt^ da Mannay, 127. 

Wales, 13. 

Wales, conquest of; lOR- 104. * 

WalM made one with England, 223. 

Wi^e, Sir Robot, 866-^^61. 

Warwick* Earl of- (3m fTsYi i.lbJ 

Warwick, Earl o( Km of the Doke 

of Clarenoe, 203. 
Warbeck, Perkin, 202, 203. 
Warren Hastings, 376. 
Washington, General, 873. 
Watling Street, 23. 
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Wat Tyler. (&tr^ 

PsASAirvi.) 
Watt, Jamfli^vraL:, 
Waterloo, Battle ' 
Wedmore, l^rtuse^ 
Welles, Lora, 129! 
Welles, Sir Bobnt 

WSLI^Ik) 

WcUesley, 8ir'At|ifaar. (See Wkl- 

iiDTomr*) 
WdlijigtDn, DiAe o^ 887, 888, 898. 
Wentworth, StrafRBrd, Xkrt of; 281, 

283,284. 
Wes^ab €9. 

Westn&ister Abbey, 46, 207, 208. 
Wedey, John. (See METHODiSTt.) 
Wezfbrd, StDrm of; 296. 
Whiu Ship, Wreck of the, 65. 
Whigs, si&L 

Whi&eld. (Sm Methodists.) 
Whitehall, 212. /i 
William L, Emg^ Conqueror, 43, 47 



William IL, King, Buftts, 58-61. 
William m.. King, Prince of 

Orange, 810, 824r-842. 
William IV., King, 400—404. 
William, Prince, son of Henry I., 

65. 

WiU of Henry Vm., 226. 

Wilberforoe, 404. 

Witemuramot, 14. 

Wolf; QtoeraL [See CAprnaB of 

QuEBBC \ 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal, 212—214, 

217, 218. 
Worcester, Battle of. 297. 
Wordsworth, William, 391. 
Woodville. (J'eeGRKY.) 
Wren, Sir Christopher. {8u St. 

Paul's.) 
Wyatt's Bebellion, 286, 236. 
Wydiffe, 160. 



York, Bichard, Duke of; 174—177. 
York, Itichard, Duljft of, murdered 

in the Tower, 10& 193. 194. 
York, Elizabeth m. Queen, wUb of 

Henry VH., 196, 198, 199, 201. 
Young, 890. 
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